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THE  PILGRIM. 


VOL.   VIII. 


The  Pilgrim. 
In  the  folios,  1647,  107'.). 
The  second  folio  adds,  "A  Co 


This  drama  may  be  attributed,  on  sure  grounds,  to  Fletcher  alone  ; 
and  the  date  of  its  first  representation  was  doubtless  1G21  :  see  vol. 
vii.  415. 

In  an  account  of  "  Revels  and  Playcs  performed  and  acted  at  Christ- 
mas in  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  1G22  ",  we  find  ; 

"  Upon  Childermas  daye  no  playe. 

Upon  the  Sonday  following  The  Pilgrim  was  acted  by  the  kings 
players."     Malone's  Shakespeare  (by  Bosvvell),  iii.  146. 

"The  plot",  observes  Weber,  "from  internal  evidence,  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  some  Italian  or  Spanish  novel." 

According  to  Langbaine  (whose  work  is  dated  1G91),  The  Pilgrim  "was 
reviv'd  some  years  since,  and  a  Prologue  spoke,  which  the  Reader  may 
find  in  Covent- garden  Drollery,  p.  12."  Ace.  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poets, 
p.  213. 

The  Pilgrim,  A  Comedy:  As  it  is  Acted  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  in  Drury- 
Lane.  Written  Originally  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  now  very  much  Alter  d, 
with  several  Additions  [hy  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Vanbrugh].  Like- 
wise A  Prologue,  Epilogue,  Dialogue  and  Masque,  Written  by  the  late 
Great  Poet  Mr.  Dryden,  just  before  his  Death,  being  the  last  of  his 
Works,  was  printed  in  1700,  soon  after  it  had  been  acted.  See  various 
particulars  concerning  it  in  Malone's  Life  of  Dryden,  p.  830  sqq. 

"  This  comedy",  says  Baker,  "when  revived  about  a  dozen1*  years  ago, 
together  with  the  Secular  Masque  [of  Dryden],  by  the  managers  of 
Dr.  Lane  Theatre,  tho'  very  well,  nay,  in  some  of  the  Characters,  very 
greatly  performed,  did  not  meet  with  the  Applause  it  might  reasonably 
have  expected."     The  Companion  to  the  Play  house,  &c.  1764. 

The  Editors  of  1778  inform  us  that  "  the  play,  with  Vanbrugh's  altera- 
tions, hath  been  performed  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre  within  a  very  few 
years  past." 

a  a  dozen']  Was  altered  by  Reed  to  "thirty  "when  he,  in  1782,  reprinted  Baker's  work 
with  additions. 
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DRAMATIS    PEUSONiK. 


Governor  of  Segovia. 
Verdugo,  a  captain  under  him. 
Alpiionso,  a  country-gentleman. 
Curio, 


Seber 


TO,         J 


his  friends. 


Pedro,  a  gentleman,    disguised    as  a 
pilgrim. 

Roderigo,  a  gentleman,  captain  of  the 
Outlaws. 


Lopez, 

Jaques, 

Otlier  Outlaws,  J 

Master  of  the  Mad-house 

Keepers. 


under  the  command 
of  Roderigo. 


-  madmen. 


Stephano,  a  scholar,  "| 

A  Parson, 

An  Englishman, 

A  Welshman", 

Gentlemen. 

Porter. 

A  Pilgrim  b. 

Beggars. 

Peasants. 

Courtiers,  Citizens,  Servants. 

Alinda,  daughter  to  Alpiionso. 
Juletta,  her  maid. 
Kate,  a  fool. 
Ladies. 


Scene — Segovia,  and  the  surrounding  country. 


The  principal  actors  were- 


Joseph  Taylor. 
Nicholas  Toolie. 
Robert  Benfield. 
John  Thompson. 


John  Lowin. 
John  Underwood. 
George  Birch. 

James  Horn. 
Fol.  Hi?!*. 


*A  Welshman']  The  second  folio  (which  alone  gives  the  Dram.  Pers.)  "  Jenkiii"  ■  hut  sen 

note,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 
I>  A  Pilgrim"]  The  second  folio  "  An  oldPilgrim"  ;  hut  see  note, p.  12. 


THE    PILGRIM. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. —  The  country.     A  garden  attached  to  the  house 
of  Alphonso. 


Enter  Alphonso,  Curio,  and  Seberto. 

Curio.  Signior  Alphonso,  you  are  too  rugged  to  her, 
Believe3,  too  full  of  harshness. 

Alph.  Yes,  it  seems  so  ! 

Seh.  A  father  of  so  sweet  a  child,  so  happy, 
(Fie,  sir !)  so  excellent  in  all  endowments, 
In  blessedness  of  beauty  such  a  mirror  ! 

Alph.  She  is  a  fool  ;  away  ! 

Seb.  Can  you  be  angry  ? 
Can  any  wind  blow  rough  upon  a  blossom 
So  fair  and  tender  ?  can  a  father's  nature, 
A  noble  father's  b  too 

Alph.  All  this  is  but  prating  : 
Let  her  be  rul'd  ;  let  her  obsei  vo  my  humour  ; 
With  my  eyes  let  her  see  ;   with  my  ears  listen  : 
I  am  her  father ;   I  begot  her,  bred  her, 
And  I  will  make  her 

Curio.  No  doubt,  you  may  compel  her ; 
But  what  a  mischievous  unhappy  fortune 
May  wait  upon  this  will  of  yours  !  as  commonly 
Such  forcings  ever  end  in  hates  and  ruins. 

Alph.  Is 't  not  a  man  I  wish  her  to  \  a  strong  man  \— 

3  Believe]  Sympson  silently  printed  "  Believe  't  "  ;  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778. 
b  father's']  Weber  chose  to  print  "  father". 


«  THE    PILGRIM.  [act  i. 

What  can  she  have  I  what  could  c  she  have  l — a  gentleman  ? 

A  young  man  \  and  an  able  man  I  a  rich  man  ? 

A  handsome  man  I  a  valiant  man  ?  do  you  mark  me  ? 

None  of  your  piec'd  companions  d,  your  pinn'd  e  gallants, 

That  fly  to  fitters f  with  every  flaw  Z  of  weather  ; 

None  of  your  imp'd  bravadoes h :  what  can  she  ask  more  ' 

Is 't '  not  a  mettled  man,  fit  for  a  woman  I 

A  strong-chin'd  man  ?  I  '11  not  be  fool'd,  nor  flurted. 

Scb.  I  grant  you,  Iloderigo  is  all  these, 
And  a  brave  gentleman  :  must  it  therefore  follow 
Upon  necessity  she  must  dote  upon  him  \ 
Will  you  allow  no  liberty  in  choosing  I 

Curio.  Alas,  she  is  tender  yet! 

Alph.  Enough,  enough,  enough,  sir  ; 
She  is  malleable,  she  '11  endure  the  hammer : 
And  why  not  that  strong  workman  that  strikes  deepest  ? 
Let  me  know  that :  she  is  fifteen  with  the  vantage  .', 
And,  if  she  be  not  ready  now  for  manage  k 

Seb.  You  know  he  is  a  banish'd  man,  an  outlaw, 
And  how  he  lives ;  his  nature  rough  and  bloody 
By  customary  rapines  :  now,  her  sweet  humour 
That  is  as  easy  as  a  calm,  and  peaceful; 
All  her  affections  like  the  dews  on  roses; 
Fair  as  the  flowers  themselves,  as  sweet  and  gentle  ; — 
How  would  you  have  these  meet  ? 

Alph.  A-bed,  a-bed,  sir  : 

c  could]  Silently  altered  to  "  would  "  by  Svmpson  ;  and  so  the  Editors  of 
1778. 

A  companions]  "  i.  e.  fellows."     Weber. 

e  pinn'd]  Both  the  folios  "  piu'd  "  ;  and  so  the  modern  editors  :  but  the  con- 
text proves  that  "pinn'd  "  is  the  true  reading.  (In  act  iii.  sc.  3,  where  Kate 
says, 

"  And  pinn'd  a  plum  in  's  forehead,  and  a  feather  ", 
both  the  folios  have   "pin'd  ".) 

f  filters]   "  i.  e.  pieces,  fragments."     Weber.  %  flaw]  i.e.  gust. 

h  imp'd  bravadoes]  "  Imp,  as  has  been  before  observed,  is  a  term  of  falconry, 
for  inserting  artificially  new  feathers  in  the  wings  [or  tails]  of  hawks  for  those 
lost  by  accident.  Hence  '  imp'd  bravadoes  '  means  gallants  whose  bodies  are 
patched  up  by  artificial  means."     Weber. 

'  Is  't]  Both  the  folios  "  Is"  :  but  compare  the  first  line  of  Ihe  speech. 

i  with  Ihe  vantage]  i.e.  and  a  little  more  (than  fifteen). 

k  manage]  Silently  altered  by  Sympson  to  "marriage"  !  ! 
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Let  her  be  the  fairest  rose,  and  the  sweetest, 

Yet  I  know  this  fair  rose  must  have  her  prickles. 

I  grant  you,  Roderigo  is  an  outlaw  ; 

An  easy  composition  calls  him  in  again  : 

He  is  a  valiant  man,  and  he  is  a  rich  man, 

And  loves  the  fool ;  a  little  rough  by  custom, — 

She  '11  like  him  ten  times  better  ;  she  11  dote  upon  him  ; 

If  e'er  they  come  to  grappling,  run  mad  for  him. 

But  there  is  another  in  the  wind,  some  castrel, 

That  hovers  over  her,  and  dares  her  daily ', 

Some  flickering  slave. 

Curio.  I  dare  not  think  so  poorly. 

Alph.  Something  there  is,  and  must  be  :  but  I  shall  scent  it, 
And  hunt  it  narrowly. 

Seh.  I  never  saw  her  yet 
Make  offer  at  the  least  glance  of  affection, 
But  still  so  modest,  wise  ! 

Alph.  They  are  wise  to  gull  us. 
There  was  a  fellow,  old  Ferando's  son, 
(I  must  confess  handsome,  but  my  enemy, 
And  the  whole  family  I  hate,)  young  Pedro, — 
That  fellow  I  have  seen  her  gaze  upon, 
And  turn,  and  gaze  again,  and  make  such  offers 
As  if  she  would  shoot  her  eyes  like  meteors  at  him  : 
But  that  cause  stands  removM. 

Curio.  You  need  not  doubt  •'  him, 
For  long  since  (as  't  was  thought,  on  a  grievM  conscience) 
He  left  his  father  and  his  friends ;  more  pity, 
For  truth  reports  he  was  a  noble  gentleman. 

Alph.  Let  him  be  what  he  will,  he  was  a  beggar  : 
And  there  I  '11  leave  him. 

>  some  castrel, 

That  hovers  over  her,  and  dares  her  daily] — "  castrel"  (kastril  or  kastrel)  is  a 
kind  of  bastard  hawk. — The  word  "  dares  "  was  rightly  explained  by  Sympson 
(and  by  him  only  of  the  modern  editors)  "  makes  afraid  "  :  the  allusion  here  is 
to  the  daring  of  larks,  i.  e.  catching  them  by  terrifying  them  with  the  hawk 
called  a  hobby,  which  was  made  to  hover  above  them,  and,  while  they  lay  still 
in  terror,  the  fowler  threw  his  net  over  them.  So  Skelton  in  his  JMagnyfijcen.ee  ; 
"  I  haue  an  hoby  can  make  larkys  to  dare." 

Works,  i.  2G9.  ed.  Dyce. 

>  doubi]  i.  e.  dread. 
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Seb.  The  more  the  court  must  answer. 
But  certainly  I  think,  though  she  might  favour  him, 
And  love  his  goodness,  (as  he  was  an  honest  man,) 
She  never  with  loose  eyes  stuck  on  his  person. 

Alph.  She  is  so  full  of  conscience  too,  and  charity, 
And  outward  holiness,  she  will  undo  me  ; 
Relieves  more  beggars  than  an  hospital ; 
And  all  poor  rogues,  that  can  but  say  their  prayers, 
And  tunek  their  pipes  to  lamentations. 
She  thinks  she  is  bound  to  dance  to. 

Enter  Alinda  and  Juletta. 

Good  morrow  to  you, — 
And  that's  as  you  deserve  too.     You  know  my  mind  ; 
And  study  to  observe  it ;  do  it  cheerfully, 
And  readily,  and  home. 

Alin.  I  shall  obey  you  : 
But,  noble  sir 

Alph.  Come,  come,  away  with  your  flatteries, 
And  your  fine  phrases  ! 

Curio.  Pray  you,  be  gentle  to  her. 

Alph.  I  know  "em,  and  know  your  feats.     If  you  will   find 
me 
Noble  and  loving,  seek  me  in  your  duty  ; 
You  know  I  am  too  indulgent 

Seb.  Alas,  poor  lady  ! 

Alph.  To  your  devotions1 ;  I  take  no  good  thing  from  you. — ■ 
Come,  gentlemen,  leave  pitying  and  moaning  of  her, 
And  praising  of  her  virtues  and  her  whim-whams  : 
It  makes  her  proud  and  sturdy. 

Seb.  Curio.  Good  hours  wait  on  you  ! 

Alin.   I  thank  ye,  gentlemen  ;  I  want  such  comforts. 

[Exeunt  Alphonso,  Curio,  and  Seberto. 
1  would  thank  you  too,  father ;  but  your  cruelty 
Hath  almost  made  me  senseless  of  my  duty  : 

k  tune]  The  Editors  of  1778  printed  "  turn  "  ;  and  so  Weber  ! ! 
1  devotions]  Means  here,   I    believe,  charities  to  the  poor.     In  Middleton*s 
No  Wit,  No  help  like  a    Woman's,  act  ii.  sc.   2,  Works,  v.  G2.  ed.  Dvce,    we 

find, — 

"  You  ask  devotion  like  a  bashful  beggar." 

So  in  the  Communion  Service— "  shall  receive  the  alms  for  the  poor,  and  other 
devotions  of  the  people,  in  a  decent  basin." 
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Yet  still  I  must  know— would  I  had  known  nothing  !— 
What  poor  attend  my  charity  to-day,  wench  ? 

Jul.  Of  all  sorts,  madam  ;   your  open-handed  bounty 
Makes  'em  flock  every  hour  ;  some  worth  your  pity, 
But  others  that  have  made  a  trade  of  begging. 

Alin.  Wench,  if  they  ask  it  truly,  I  must  give  it  : 
It  takes  away  the  holy  use  of  charity 
To  examine  wants. 

Jul.  I  would  you  would  bo  merry  ! 
A  cheerful-giving  hand,  as  I  think,  madam, 
Requires  a  heart  as  cheerful. 

Alin.  Alas,  Juletta, 
What  is  there  to  be  merry  at  ?  what  joy  now, 
Unless  we  fool  our  own  afflictions, 
And  make  them  shew  ridiculous  I 

Jul.  Sure,  madam, 
You  could  not  seem  thus  serious,  if  you  were  married, 
Thus  sad,  and  full  of  thoughts. 

Alin.  Married  !  to  whom,  wench  ? 
Thou  think'st,  if  there  be  a  young  handsome  fellow, 
As  those  are  plentiful,  our  cares  are  quench'd  then. 

Jul.  Madam,  I  think  a  lusty  handsome  fellow, 
If  he  be  kind  and  loving,  and  a  right  one, 
Is  even  as  good  a  pill  to  purge  this  melancholy 
As  ever  Galen  gave ;  I  am  sure,  more  natural, 
And  merrier  for  the  heart,  than  wine  and  saffron  : 
Madam,  [a]  wanton  youth  is  such  a  cataplasm  ! 

Alin.   Who  has  been  thy  tutor,  wench  % 

Jul.  Even  my  own  thoughts,  lady  ; 
For  though  I  be  barr'd  the  liberty  of  talking, 
Yet  I  can  think  unhappily1,  and  as  near  the  mark,  madam, 
Faith,  marry,  and  be  merry. 

Alin.   Who  will  have  me  ? 
Who  will  be  troubled  with  a  tettish  girl 
(It  may  be,  proud,  and,  to  that  vice,  expenseful)  i 
Who  can  assure  himself  I  shall  live  honest  ? 

Jul.  Let  every  man  take  his  fortune. 

Alin.   And,  o'  my  conscience, 

1  unhappily]  i.  e.  mischievously,  waggishly,  wantonly. 


12  THE    PILGRIM.  [act  i. 

If  once  I  grow  to  breeding.  a  whole  kingdom 
Will  not  contain  my  stock. 

Jul.  The  more  the  merrier  : 
"T  is  brave  to  be  a  mother  of  new  nations. 

Alin.   Why,  T  should  bury  a  hundred  husbands. 

Jul.  'T  is  no  matter, 
As  long  as  you  leave  sufficient  men  to  stock  you. 

Alia.  Is  this  thy  mirth  ?  are  these  the  joys  of  marriage  ? 
Away,  light-headed  fool !  are  these  contentments  ? 
If  I  could  find  a  man 

Jul.  You  may,  a  thousand. 

Alin.  Mere  men  I  know  I  may :  and  there  a  woman 
Has  liberty  (at  least  she  '11  venture  for  it) 
To  be  a  monster,  and  become  the  time  too ; 
But  to  enjoy  a  man,  from  whose  example, 
As  from  a  compass,  we  may  steer  our  fortunes, 
Our  actions,  and  our  age,  and  safe  arrive  at 
A  memory  that  shall  become  our  ashes, 
Such  things  are  few,  and  far  to  seek  ;   to  find  one 
That  can  but  rightly  manage  the  wild  beast  Woman, 
And  sweetly  govern  with1  her — But  no  more  of  this,  wench  ; 
'T  is  not  for  thy  discourse  :  let 's  in,  and  see 
What  poor  afflicted  wait  our  charity.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE   II. —  Before  the  house  of  Alphon so. 

Enter  Porter,  four  Beggars,  a  Pilgrim Q1,  and  Pedro  disguised  as 

a  Pilgrim. 

Por.  Stand  off,  and  keep  your  ranks  !  twenty  foot  further  ! 
There  louse  yourselves  with  reason  and  discretion  ; 

1  with]  Was  omitted  by  the  Editors  of  1778,  "  as  materially  injuring  the 
sense  " ! ! 

ni  a  Pilgrim]  The  Editors  of  1  778  "  Old  Pilgrim  ",  because  he  is  so  designated 
in  the  Dram.  Pers.  of  the  second  folio  ;  and  so  Weber.     But  neither  in  the 
stage-directions  nor  prefixes  of  the  two  folios  is  he  anywhere  termed  Old:  indeed, 
the  text  proves  that  the  real  pilgrim  is,  like  the  pretended  one,  young  ;— 
"Jul.   It  seems  they  are  holy  pilgrims. — 
That  handsome  youth  should  suffer  such  a  penance  ! 
Would  I  were  even  the  saint  they  make  their  vows  to!  "  &c.  p.  17. 


scene  ii.]  THE   PILGRIM.  1  •"> 

The  sun  shines  warm  ;  the  further  still  the  better  : 
Your  beasts  will  bolt  anon,  and  then  't  is  dangerous. 

First  Beg.  Heaven  bless  our  mistress  ! 

Por.  Does  the  crack  go  that  way  I 
T  will  be  o'  the  other  side  anon. 

Sec.  Beg.   Pra)T  you,  friend 

Por.  Your  friend  !  and  why  your  friend  ?    why,  goodman 
Turncoat, 
What  dost  thou  see  within  me  or  without  me, 
Or  what  itch  dost  thou  know  upon  me,  tell  me, 
That  I  should  be  thy  friend  \  what,  do  I  look  like 
Any  of  thy  acquaintance  hung  in  gibbets  ? 
Hast  thou  any  friends,  kindred,  or  alliance, 
Or  any  higher  ambition  than  an  alms-basket? 

Sec.  Beg.   I  would  be  your  worship's  friend. 

Por.  So  you  shall,  sirrah, 
When  I  quarter  the  same  louse  with  you. 

Third  Beg.  'T  is  twelve  o'clock. 

Por.  'T  is  ever  so  with  thee  when  thou  hast  done  scratching, 
For  that  provokes  thy  stomach  to  ring  noon. 
Oh,  the  infinite  seas  of  porridge  thou  hast  swallow'd  ! 
And  yet  thou  look'st  as  if  they  had  been  but  glysters  : 
Thou  feed'st  abundance,  thou  hadst  need  of  sustenance. — 
Alms  do  you  call  it  to  relieve  these  rascals  \ 
Nothing  but  a  general  rot  of  sheep  can  satisfy  'em. 

Enter  Alpiionso,  Curio,  and  Seberto. 

Alpli.  Did  not  I  tell  you  how  she  would  undo  me  ? 
What  marts  of  rogues  and  beggars  ! 

Seb.   It  is  charity, 
Methinks,  you  are  bound  to  love  her  for. 

Alph.  Yes,  I  warrant  you  ! 
If  men  could  sail  to  heaven  in  porridge-pots, 
With  masts  of  beef  and  mutton,  what  a  voyage  should  I  make ! — 
What  are  all  these  ? 

(Vanbrugh  also,  in  his  alteration  of  this  play,  gave  "  Old  Pilgrim  "  ;  but  then  he 
thus  remodelled  the  passage  just  cited  ; 

"  Jul  I.  Holy  Pilgrims  they  seem  to  be.  What  Pity  'tis  that  hand- 
some young  Ftlloiv  shou'd  undergo  so  much  Pennance:  Wou'd  I  were  the  Saint 
he  makes  his  Vote  to.") 


1  I  THE    PILGRIM.  [act  i. 

First  Beg.  Poor  people,  an't  like  your  worship. 

Sec.  Beg.   Wretched  poor  people. 

Third  Beg.   Very  hungry  people. 

Aljih.  And  very  lousy. 

Fourth  Beg.   Yes,  forsooth,  so-so. 

Par.  I  "ll  undertake  five  hundred  head  about  'em, 
And  that 's  no  needy  grazier. 

Alph.  What  arc  you  ? 

Pilgrim.  Strangers  that  come"  to  wonder  at  your  charity, 
Yet  people  poor  enough  to  beg  a  blessing. 

Curio.  Use  them  with  favour,  sir;  their  shows  are  reverent. — 
It  seems  ye  are  holy  pilgrims  ? 

Pilgrim.  You  guess  right,  sir  ; 
And  bound  far  off,  to  offer  our  devotions. 

Alph.   What  make  ye  this  way  I  we  keep  no  relics  here, 
Nor  holy  shrines. 

Pilgrim.  The  holiest  we  e'er  hoard  of ; 
You  keep  a  living  monument  of  goodness, 
A  daughter  of  that  pious  excellence, 
The  very  shrines  of  saints  sink  at  her  virtues, 
And  sweat0  they  cannot  hold  pace  with  her  pieties. 
We  come  to  see  this  lady  ;  not  with  profane  eyes, 
Nor  wanton  bloods,  to  dote  upon  her  beauties, 
But  through  our  tedious  ways  to  beg  her  blessings. 

Alph.  This  is  a  new  way  of  begging,  and  a  neat  one  ; 
And  this  cries  money  for  reward,  good  store  too  : 
These  commendations  beg  not  with  bag  and  bottle. 
Well,  well,  the  sainting  of  this  woman,  gentlemen, 
I  know  what  it  must  come  to  ;  these  women-saints 
Are  plaguy  heavy  saints,  they  out-weigh  a  he- saint 
Three  thousand  thick ;   I  know,  I  feel. 

Seb.   You  are  more  afraid  than  hurt,  sir. 

Alph.  Have  you  your  commendations  ready  too  1  [To  Pedro. 
He  bows  and  nods. 

Curio.  A  handsome  well-built  person. 

Alph.  What  country-craver  are  you  I — Nothing  but  motion ! 
A  puppet-pilgrim  ! 

"  that  come]  Weber  chose  to  print  "  that  are  come  "  ! 

0  sweat]  Sewai'd's  correction,  Postscript  to  vol.  v.  ed.  1750. — Both  the  folios 
"  swear"  ;  and  so  Sympson. 
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Pilgrim.  He  's  a  stranger,  sir  : 
This  four  days  I  have  travell'd  in  his  company  ; 
But  little  of  his  business,  or  his  language, 
As  yet  I  have  understood. 

Seb.  Both  young  and  handsome  ; 
Only  the  sun  has  been  too  saucy  with  him. 

Alph.  Would  you  have  money,  sir,  or  meat  I  what  kind  of 
blessing 
Does  your  devotion  look  for  I — Still  more  ducking  ! 
Be  there  any  saints  that  understand  by  signs  only  ? 
More  motion  yet !  this  is  the  prettiest  pilgrim, 
The  pink  of  pilgrims  ! — I  '11  be  for  you,  sir  : 
Do  you  discourse  with  signs  \  you  are  heartily  welcome  : 

[  Taking  out  a  piece  of  gold. 
A  poor  viaticum  ;  very  good  gold,  sir ; 
But  holy  men  affect  a  better  treasure  : 
I  kept  it  for  your  goodness ;  but,  ne'ertheless, 
Since  it  can  prove  but  burdensome  to  your  holiness, 
And  you  affect  light  prayer,  fit  for  carriage, 
I  '11  put  this  up  again. 

Curio.  You  are  too  unreverent. 

Alph.   You  talk  too  broad1.     Must  I  give  way,  and  wealth 
too, 
To  every  toy  that  carries  a  grave  seeming  l 
Must  my  good  angels'  wait  on  him? — If  the  proud  Hiding8 
Would  yield  but  to  my  will,  and  know  her  duty, 
I  know  what  I  would  suffer. 

Seb.  Good  sir,  be  patient: 
The  wrongs  you  do  these  men  may  light  on  you, 
Too  heavy  too  ;  and  then  you  will  wish  you  had  said  less  : 
A  comely  and  sweet  usage  becomes  strangers. 

Alph.   We  shall  have  half  the  kingdom  strangers  shortly, 

i  You  talk  loo  broad]  "The  last  editors  [of  1778]  choose  to  give  these 
words  to  Curio  ;  but  the  sense  afforded  by  the  old  regulation  requires  no 
change."  Weber.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Editors  of  1778  did  rightly. 
Vaubrugh,  however,  followed  the  distribution  of  the  old  copies  when,  in  his 
alteration  of  this  play,  he  gave  the  present  passage  thus  ; 
"  Cur.  O  horrible  !  you  are  too  Irreverent. 

Alph.  You  are  a Must  I  give  my  Money",  &c. 

r  a?igels]  Gold  coins,  worth  about  10s.  each  (a  quibble  here,  of  course). 
s  hilding]  See  note,  vol.  hi.  192. 
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An  this  fond1  prodigality  bo  suffer'd  : 

But  I  must  be  an  ass. — See  'em  reliev'd,  sirrah. — ■ 

[  To  Porter. 
If  I  were  young  again.  I  would  sooner  get  bear- whelps, 
And  safer  too,  than  any  of  these  she-saints  : 
But  1  will  break  her. 

Curio.   Such  a  face,  for  certain. 

Seb.   Methinks  I  have  seen  it  too  ;  but  we  are  cozen'd. 
But  fair  befal  thee,  pilgrim  !   thou  look\st  lovely. 

[Exeunt  Alphonso,  Curio,  and  Sebrrto. 

For.  Will  ye  troop  up,  ye  porridge-regiment? 
Captain  Poor's-quarter,  will  you  move  ? 

Enter  Alinda  and  Juletta. 

Alin.   You  dull  knave. 
Are  not  these  wretches  serv'd  yet  I 

Beggars.  Bless  my  mistress  ! 

Alin.  Do  you  make  sport,  sir,  with  their  miseries  i 
You  drowsy  rogue ! 

Por.  They  are  too  high-fed,  madam  ; 
Their  stomachs  are  asleep  yet. 

Alin.  Serve  'em  plentifully, 
Or  I  '11  serve  you  out  next, — even  out  o'  doors,  sirrah  ; 
And  serve  'em  quickly  too. 

Beggars.  Heaven  bless  the  lady ! 

Alin.  Bless  the  good  end  I  mean  it  for. 

[Exeunt  Porter  and  Beggars. 

Jul.  I  would  I  knew  it  ! 
Jf  it  be  for  any  man's  sake,  I  '11  cry  "  amen  "  too. —      [Aside. 
Well,   madam,   you  have  even  as    pretty  a    portu    of   pen- 
sioners  

Alin.  Vain-glory  would  seek  more,  and  handsomer  ; 
But  I  appeal  to  Virtue  what  my  end  is. — 
What  men  are  these  I 

1  fond]  "  i.  e.  foolish."     Weber. 

u  port]  Sympson  proposed  to  read  "sort"  or  "cohort"  ;  and  Heath  (MS. 
Notes)  would  adopt  the  former  conjecture.  But  the  old  text  is  doubtless  right. 
According  to  Mason,  "  port  "  means  here  "  show,  appearance  ".  Nares  (Gloss. 
iuv.)  explains  it  "attendance", — an  explanation  which,  as  he  observes,  Alinda's 
reply  confirms. 
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Jul.  It  seems  they  are  holy  pilgrims. — 
That  handsome  youth  should  suffer  such  a  penance  ! 
Would  I  were  even  the  saint  they  make  their  vows  to  ! 
How  easily  I  would  grant  !  [Aside. 

Pilgrim.  Heaven's  grace  in-wheelv  you, 
And  all  good  thoughts  and  prayers  dwell  about  you  ! 
Abundance  be  your  friend!  and  holy  Charity 
Be  ever  at  your  hand,  to  crown  you  glorious  ! 

Alin.  I  thank  you,  sir.     Peace  guide  your  travels  too, 
And  what  you  wish  for  most,  end  all  your  troubles  ! 
Remember  me  by  this ;  and  in  your  prayers, 
When  your  strong  heart  melts,  mediate  my  poor  fortunes, 

[Gives  money. 

Pilgrim.  All  my  devotions  wait  upon  your  service  ! 

Alin.  Are  you  of  this  country,  sir? 

Pilgrim.  Yes,  worthiest  lady, 
But  far  off  bred  ;  my  fortunes  farther  from  me. 

Alin.  Gentle"',  I  dare  believe. 

Pilgrim.  I  have  liv'd  freer. 

Alin.  I  am  no  inquisitor ;  that  were  too  curious. 
Whatever  vow  or  penance  pulls  you  on,  sir, 
Conscience,  or  love,  or  stubborn  disobedience, 
The  saint  you  kneel  to,  hear,  and  ease  your  travels  ! 

Pilgrim.  Yours x  ne'er  begin  !   and  thus  I  seal  my  prayers. 

[  Kisses  her  hand,  and  exit. 

Alin.  How  constantly  this  man  looks  !  how  he  sighs  ! 
Some  great  affliction  hatches  his  devotions. — 
Right  holy  sir — How  young,  and  sweet  he  suffers  ! 

Jul.   Would  I  might  suffer  with  hi  in  !  [Aside. 

Alin.  He  turns  from  us  : 
Alas,  he  weeps  too  !  something  presses  him 
He  would  reveal,  but  dare  not. — Sir,  be  comforted  ; 
You  come  for  that,  and  take  it :  if  it  be  want,  sir, 
To  me  you  appear  so  worthy  of  relieving, 
I  am  your  steward  :  speak,  and  take. — He  's  dumb  still  : 

v  in-wheef]   i.  e.  encircle. 

w   Gentle]   "  i.  e.  of  gentle  parentage."     Weber. 

x   Yours]  i.  e.  your  travails  (troubles),  which  was  formerly  written  travels. 
vor,.  vui.  c 
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Now,  as  I  have  a  faith,  this  man  so  stirs  me, 
His  modesty  makes  me  afraid  T  have  trespass'd. 

Jul.  Would  he  would  stir  me  too  !   I  like  his  shape  well. 

[  Aside. 

Aim.  May  be,  he  would  speak  alone  ;  go  off,  Juletta  : 
Afflicted  hearts  fear  their  own  motions  : 
Be  not  far  off. 

Jul.    Would  I  were  nearer  to  him  ! 
A  young  smug  handsome  holiness  has  no  fellow. 

[Aside,  and  then  exit. 

Alin.  Why  do  you  grieve  ?  do  you  find  your  penance  sharp  ? 
Or  are  the  vows  you  have  made  too  mighty  for  you  I 
Does  not  the  world  allure  you  to  look  back, 
And  sorrow  for  the  sweet  time  you  have  lost  ? 
You  are  young  and  fair:  be  not  deluded,  sir; 
A  manly  made-up  heart  contemns  these  shadows, 
And  yours  appears  no  less  :  griefs  for  your  errors, 
For  hours  ill-spent,  for  wrongs  done  rash  and  rudely, 
For  foul  contempts,  for  faiths  ill-violated, 
Become  tears  well5  ; — I  dare  not  task  your  goodness  ;  — 
And  then  a  sorrow  shews  in  his  true  glory, 
When  the  whole  heart  is  excellently  sorry. 
I  pray  you,  be  comforted. 

griefs  for  your  errors, 
For  hours  ill-spent,  for  wrongs  done  rash  and  rudely, 
For  foul  contempts,  for  faiths  ill-violated, 
Become  tears  well]   In  both  the  folios  thus  ; 
"  yriefes  for  your  fears, 
For  houres  ill-spent ,  for  wrongs  don  rash,  and  rudely, 
For  fowle  contempts,  for  faiths  ill  violated, 
Become  fears  well." 
In  the  first  line  Sympson  retained  "fears";  and  in  a  note  proposed  "years", 
disliking   Seward's   conjecture   "feats"  on  account  of  its  "  tautology ".     The 
Editors  of  1778  also  retained  "fears",  and  explained  "griefs  for  your  fears" 
to   mean  —  sorrow  for   fearing  that  you  cannot  endure  the  severity  of  the 
penance  you  have  imposed  on  yourself.     Mason  believed  "  the  true  reading  to 
be  '  griefs  for  your  feers/  i.  e.  companions."  !  !  Weber  says,  "  we  must  [in  the 
first  line]  content  ourselves  with  the  old  text,  as  explained  (though,  perhaps,  not 
to  every  reader's  satisfaction)  by  the  Editors  of  1778."     After  some  hesitation, 
I  have  substituted  "  errors  "  for  "  fears  ". 

As  to  "  Become  fears  ivell," — no  one  can  doubt  that  Sew'ard  was  right  in 
altering  it  to  "  Become  tears  well."  Alinda  has  before  exclaimed  "  Alas,  he 
weeps  too  !  " 
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Pedro.  I  am,  dear  lady  ; 
And  such  a  comfort  you  have  cast  upon  me, 
That,  though  I  struggle  with  mine  own  calamities, 
Too  mighty  and  too  many  for  my  manage  ; 
And  though,  like  angry  waves,  they  cuiTd  upon  me, 
Contending  proudly  who  should  first  devour  me, — 
Yet  I  would  stem  their  danger7. 

Alin.  He  speaks  nobly. —  [Aside. 

What  do  you  want  ? 

Pedro.  All  that  can  make  me  happy  ; 
I  want  myself. 

Aim.  Yourself  !   who  robb1d  you.  pilgrim  ? — 
Why  does  he  look  so  constantly  upon  me? —  [Aside. 

"  I  want  myself"!   indeed,  you  holy  wanderers 
Are  said  to  seek  much  ;  but  to  seek  yourselves  — 

Pedro.  I  seek  myself,  and  am  but  myself's  shadow ; 
Have  lost  myself,  and  now  am  not  so  noble. 

Alin.  "  I  seek  myself  "  ! — Something  I  yet  remember 
That  bears  that  motto.     'Tis  not  he;  he  is  younger, 
And  far  more  tender  [Aside]. — For  that  self-sake,  pilgrim, 
Be  who  it  will,  take  this.  {.Offers  him  money. 

Pedro.   Your  hand  I  dare  take;  — 
That  be  far  from  me,  lady  ! — thus  I  kiss  it, 
And  thus  I  bless  it  too  :  be  constant,  fair,  still ; 
Be  good,  and  live  to  be  a  great  example  !  [  Exit. 

Alin.    One     word    more,     pilgrim  !  —  H'as     amazVl     me 
strangely : 
"Be  constant,  fair,  still"  !  'tis  the  posy  here;  [Looks  at  a  ring. 
And  here  without,  "  Be  good11.     He  wept  to  see  me. — 

Juletta  ! 

Re-enter  Juletta. 
Jul.  Madam  \ 

Alin.  Take  this  key,  and  fetch  me 
The  marigold-jewel3  that  lies  in  my  little  cabinet. 

{_Exit  Juletta. 

z  danger]  "  Seward  wishes  to  read  '  anger  '  ;  but  '  danger '  is  a  better  and 
more  poetical  expression.  The  Editors  [of  1778]  approve  of  [incline  to  approve 
of]  Seward's  amendment,  attending  merely  to  the  words  '  angry  waves  ',  and  for- 
getting that  those  angry  waves  were  supposed  to  be  ready  to  devour  him."  Mason. 

a   The  marigold-jewel]  i.  e.  the  jewel  (see  note,  vol.  vii.  77.)  in  the  form  of  a 

C  2 
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I  think  'tis  that.      What  eyes  had  I,  to  miss  him  ! 
Oli  me,  what  thoughts  !   He  had  no  beard  then,  and, 
As  I  remember  well,  he  was  more  ruddy : 
Tf  this  be  he,  he  has  a  manly  face  yet. 
A  goodly  shape. 

Re-enter  Juletta,  with  the  jewel. 

Jul.  Here,  madam. 

AUn.  Let  me  see  it. — 
'Tis  so ;  too  true  !  it  must  be  he,  or  nothing  : 
He  spake  the  words  just  as  they  stand  engrav'd  here, 
"  I  seek  myself,  and  am  but  myself's  shadow '', : 
Alas,  poor  man  !   [  Aside.'] — Didst  thou  not  meet  him,  Juletta  ? 
The  pilgrim,  wench? 

Jul.  He  went  by  long  ago,  madam. 

AUn.  I  foi'got  to  give  him  something. 

Jul.  'Twas  ill  done,  lady; 
For,  o1  my  troth,  he  is  the  handsomest  man 
I  saw  this  many  a  day  : — would  he  had  all  my  wealth, 
And  me  to  boot  !     What  ails  she,  to  grow  sullen  ?        \_As\de. 

Aim.  Come,  I  forgot ;  but  I  will  recompense  it.       [Exeunt 


ACT   II. 

SCENE   I. — A  room  in  the  house  of  Alphox>o. 


Enter  Alphonso,  Curio,  Seberto,  Juletta,  Porter,  and  Servants. 
Alpk.  Can  she  slip  through  a  cat-hole  \  tell  me  that ;  re- 
solve'1 me : 
Can  she  fly  \  \\\  air  ?  is  she  a  thing  invisible  ? 
Gone,  and  none  know  it  ! 

marigold. — Weber  observes  that  "the  signification  of  this  hei-b"is  shown  by  the 

following  lines  : 

"Marigold  is  for  Marriage, 

That  would  our  minds  suffice, 

Least  [Lest]  that  suspicion  of  us  twain 

By  any  means  should  rise." 

A  Nosegaie  alwaies  sweet,  for  Lovers  to  send,  &c — Evans's  Old  Ballads 

i.  5.ed.  1810.  h  resolve]  i.  e.  satisfy,  inform. 
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Seb.  You  amaze  your  servants. 

Alph.  Some  peltingc  rogue  has  watch' d  her  hour  of  itching, 
And  claw'd  her,  claw'd  her, — do  you  mark  me  ? — claw'd  her  ; 
Some  that  I  foster  up. 

Curio.  They  are  all  here,  sir. 

Alph.  Let  'era  be  where  they  will,  they  are  arrant  rascals, 
And,  by  this  hand,  I  '11  hang  'em  all  ! 

Seb.  Deal  calmly : 
You  will  not  give  'em  time  to  answer  you. 

Alph.  I  'll  choke  'em,  famish  'era ! — What  say  you,  wagtail  \ 
You  knew  her  mind,  you  were  of  counsel  with  her; 
Tell  me,  and  tell  me  true. 

Curio.  Ask  with  discretion. 

Alph.  Discretion  !  hang  discretion  !  hang  ye  all  ! 
Let  me  know  where  she  is. 

Jul.  Would  you  know  o'  me,  sir  I 

Alph.  O'  thee,  sir  !  ay,  o'  thee,  sir  :   what  art  thou,  sir  \ 

Jul.  Her  woman,  sir,  an  't  like  your  worship,  sir. 

Alph.  Her  bawd,  her  fiddle-stick, 
Her  lady-fairy,  to  oil  the  doors  o'  nights, 
That  they  may  open  with  discretion, 
Her  gind,  her  nut-crack  ! 

Jul.  'Tis  very  well,  sir. 

Alph.  Thou  liest ;  'tis  damnable  ill,  'tis  most  abominable ! 
Will  you  confess,  thing  ? 

Jul.  Say  I  were  guilty,  sir, 
I  would  be  hang'd  before  I  would  confess  : 
Is  this  a  world  to  confess  in  I 

Curio.  Deal  directly. 

Jul.  Yes,  if  my  matter  lie  direct  before  me  ; 
But,  when  I  am  fore'd  and  ferreted 

Alph.  Tell  me  the  truth, 
And,  as  I  live,  I  '11  give  thee  a  new  petticoat. 

Jul.  An  you  would  give  me  ten,  I  would  not  tell  you  ; 
Truths  bear  a  greater  price  than  you  are  aware  of. 

Seb.  Deal  modestly. 

<;  pelting]  "  i.  e.  paltry,  contemptible."  Weber. 
•'  yin]  i.  e.  engine,  instrument. 


THE   PILGRIM.  [act  ii. 

,////.   I  do  not  pluck  my  clothes  up. 

Alpli.  What  say  you,  sirrah?  you?  or  you?  are  ye  dumb 
all? 

Por.   I  saw  her  last  night,  an  't  shall  like  your  worship, 
When  I  serv'd  in  her  livery. 

Alph.   What 's  that,  sirrah  ? 

Por.  Her  chamber-pot,  an  't  please  you. 

Seb.  A  new  livery  ! 

Alph.  Where  lay  she?  who  lay  with  her? 

Por.   In  truth,  not  I,  sir  : 
I  lay  with  my  fellow  Frederick  in  the  flea-chamber  ; 
An't  like  your  worship,  we  are  almost  worried. 

Jul.  I  left  her  by  herself,  in  her  own  closet, 
And  there  I  thought  she  had  slept. 

Alph.   Why  lay  you  from  her  ? 

Jul.  It  was  her  will  I  should  ;  she  is  my  mistress, 
And  my  part  is  obedience. 

Alph.   Were  all  the  doors  lock'd  ? 

Por.  All  mine. 

First  Serv.  And  mine  :  she  could  not  get  out  those  ways 
Unless  she  leap'd  the  walls  ;  and  those  are  higher 
Than  any  woman's  courage  dare  aspire  at. 

Alph.  Come,  you  must  know. 

Curio.  Conceal  it  not,  but  deal  plain. 

Jul.  If  I  did  know,  and  her  trust  lay  upon  me, 
Not  all  your  angers,  nor  your  flatteries, 
Should  make  me  speak  ;  but,  having  no  more  interest 
Than  I  may  well  deliver  to  the  air, 
I  '11  tell  you  what  I  know,  and  tell  it  liberally  : 
I  think  she  is  gone,  because  we  cannot  find  her ; 
I  think  she  is  weary  of  your  tyranny, 
And  therefore  gone  ;  may  be,  she  is  in  love  ; 
May  be,  in  love  where  you  shew  no  great  liking, 
And  therefore  gone  ;  may  be,  some  point  of  conscience, 
Or  vow\l  devotion 

Alph.  These  are  nothing,  minion  : 
You  that  can  aim  at  these  must  know  the  truth  too. 

Jul.  Any  more  truth  than  this,  if  I  know,  hang  me, 
Or  where  to  search  for  it  :  if  I  make  a  lie 
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To  gain  your  love,  and  envy  my  best  mistress (', 
Pin  me  against  a  wall,  with  my  heels  upwards. 

Alph.  Out  of  my  doors  ! 

Jul.  That 's  all  my  poor  petition ; 
For,  if  your  house  were  gold,  and  she  not  in  it, 
Sir,  I  should  count  it  but  a  cage  to  whistle  in. 

Alph.   Whore,  if  she  be  above  ground,  I  will  have  her. 

Jul.  I  would  live  in  a  coal-pit,  then,  were  I  your  daughter. 

Seb.  Certain  she  does  not  know,  sir. 

Alph.  Hang  her,  hang  her  ! 
She  knows  too  much. — Search  all  the  house,  all  corners, 
And  where  'tis  possible  she  may  go  out. 

[Exeunt  Porter  and  Servants. 
If  I  do  find  your  tricks 

Jul.  Reward  me  for  'em  : 
Or,  if  I  had  such  tricks  you  could  discover, 
So  weak,  and  slightly  woven  you  might  look  through, 
All  the  young  girls  should  hoot  me  out  o1  the  parish. 
You  are  my  master  ;  but  you  own  an  anger 
Becomes  a  school-boy  that  hath  lost  his  apples. 
Will  you  force  things  into  our  knowledges  ? 

Alph.  Come  hither,  Juletta  :  thou  didst  love  me. 

Jul.  And  do  still ; 
You  are  my  lady's  father,  and  I  reverence  you. 

Alph.  Thou  wouldst  have  pleas'd  my  humour. 

Jul.  Any  good  way, 
That  carried  not  suspicion  in 't,  or  flattery, 
Or  fail  of  trust. 

Alph.  Come,  come,  thou  wouldst  have 

Jul.  Stay,  sir. 

Alph.  And  thou  hast  felt  my  bounty  for't,  and  shalt  do. 
Dost  thou  want  clothes  or  money  1 

e  envy  my  best  mistress]  Was  not  understood  by  Messrs.  Sympson  and  Seward, 
and  the  Editors  of  1778.  "  To  envy  means  here  to  injure,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  time."  Mason.  The  following  passage  proves  this  meaning  of  the 
word  so  distinctly,  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  it ; 

"  What,  hath  my  father  done  this  iniurie  ? 
There,  there,  thy  thoughts  accord  to  say  'tis  so  : 
I  will  deny  him  then  ;  hees  not  my  father, 
Hee's  not  my  friend  will  eituie  Cicero." 
Everie  Woman  inker  Humour,  1609,  sig.  e  3. 


ji  THE    PILGRIM.  I  act  11. 

Jul  Both. 

Alph.   'Shalt  have  both. 

Jul.  But  not  this  way  ;   T  had  rather  bo  an  Adamite, 
A  nd  bring  fig-leaves  into  fashion  again.  If  you  were  young,  sir, 
Handsome,  and  fitted  to  a  woman's  appetite, 
And  T  a  giddy-headed  girl  that  card  for  nothing, 
Much  might  be  done  ;  then  you  might  fumble  with  me, 
And  think  to  grope  out  matters  of  some  moment, 
Which  now  you  will  put  too  short  for  :    for  what  you   have 

seen  hitherto, 
And  knowe  by  me,  has  been  but  honest  service, 
AVhich  I  dare  pin  i  the  market-place  to  answer  ; 
And  let  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  devil  examine  it, 
And  come  you  in  too,  I  dare  stand  your  strictest. 
And  so,  much  good  may  do  you  with  your  dreams  of  courtesy  ! 

Alph.  This  is  most  monstrous  ! 

Seb.  Sure,  she  does  not  know,  sir ; 
She  durst  not  be  so  confident,  and  guilty. 

Re-enter  Porter  drunk,  and  Servants. 

Alph.  How  now?  what  news?  what  hopes,  and  steps  discover' d  I 
Speak  any  thing  that 's  good,  that  tends  to  the  matter. 
Do  you  stand  staring  still  \ 

First  Serv.   We  are  no  gods,  sir, 
To  say  she  is  here,  or  there,  and  what  she  is  doing ; 
But  we  have  search'd. 

Por.  I  am  sure  she  is  not  i'  the  cellar  ; 
For,  look  you,  sir,  if  she  had  been  i'  the  cellar — 

Alph.  I  am  sure  thou  hast  been  there. 

Por.  As  I  carried  the  matter, 
For  I  searchM  every  piece  of  wine  ;  yes,  sure,  sir ; 
And  every  little  tierce  that  could  but  testify ; 
And  I  drew  hard  to  bolt  her  out. 

Alph.  Away  with  him  ! 
Fling  him  i1  th'  hay-mow,  let  him  lie  a-mellowing ; 
He  stinks  of  muscadel  like  an  English  Christmas. 

{Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants  with  Porter. 
A  re  these  your  cares  I  your  services  ? 

e  h/toiv]   Silently  altered  to  "  known  "  by  Sympson  ;  and  so  his  successors. 
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Sec.  Sere.  Pray  you,  hear,  sir  : 
We  have  found  where  she  went  out ;  her  very  footing. 

Alpl i.  Where  !  where  ?  go  on. 

Curio.  Observe,  then,  with  more  staidness. 

Sec.  Serv.  Searching  the  garden,  at  the  little  postern 
That  opens  to  the  park,  we  first  discover'd  it. 

Alph.  A  little  foot  ? 

First  Serv.  It  must  be  hers,  or  none,  sir. 

Alph.   How  far  beyond  that  ? 

Sec.  Serv.  To  the  park  it  leads  us  ; 
But  there,  the  ground  being  hard,  we  could  not  mark  it. 

Alph.  She  always  kept  that  key :   I  was  a  coxcomb, 
A  fool,  an  ass,  to  give  a  girl  that  liberty. — 
Saddle  my  horses,  rogues  !  ye  drunken  varlets, 
Your  precious  diligence  lies  in  pint-pots, 
Your  brains  in  butts  !  my  horses,  ye  pin-buttocks  ! 

[Exeunt  Servants. 
You  '11  bear  me  company  ? 

Seb.  We  dare  not  leave  you, 
Unless  we  found  a  quieter  soul  within  you. 

Curio.  If  we  may  do  the  lady  any  service, 
Sweet,  gentle  soul  ! — 

Alph.  I  say  again,  my  horses! —  [To  Servants  within. 

Are  you  so  hot  ?  have  you  your  private  pilgrimages  I 
Must  you  be  jumping,  Joan'  I  1 11  wander  with  you, 
I  '\\  jump  you,  and  I  '11  joggle  you  ! — My  horses  ! 
And  keep  me  this  young  lirrypoop8  within  doors. — 

[To  Servants  within. 
I  will  discover,  dame 

Jul.  'Tis  fit  you  should,  sir, 
If  you  knew  what. — Well,  Love,  if  thou  be'st  with  her, 
Or  what  power  else  that  arms  her  resolution, 
Conduct  her  fair,  and  keep  her  from  this  madman ; 
Direct  her  to  her  wishes,  dwell  about  her, 
That  no  dishonourable  end  o'er-take  her, 
Danger,  or  want ;  and  let  me  try  my  fortune  !  [Aside. 

f  Must  you  be  jumping,  Joan  ?]  So  the  second  folio. — The  first  folio  "  Must 
ye  be  Jumping -J  one  ?  "  and  so  the  modern  editors,  —  wrongly,  though  the 
allusion  is,  of  course,  to  the  cant  term  for  a  wanton  wench,  "Jumping  Joan" 
(which  occurs  in  The  Wild-Goose- Chase,  act  iv.  sc.  1). 

s  lirrypoop]  See  note,  vol.  iv.  12. 
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Alph.  You  know  the  place  we  meet  in  I 

Seb.  We  shall  hit  it. 

Alph.  And,  as  ye  arc  honest  gentlemen,  endeavour 


Curio.    We'll  search  the  best  we  can:  if  she  light  in  our 
hands 

Alph.  Tie  her  to  th1  horse-tail. 

Seb.    We  know  how  to  use  her  ; — 
But  not  your  way,  for  all  your  state  n.  [Aside. 

Alph.  Make  haste  there  ! [To  Servants  within. 

And  get  you  in,  and  look  to  th'  house  :  if  you  stir  out,  damsel, 

Or  set  o'  foot  any  new  motion  this  way, 

When  I  come  home  (which  shall  be  suddenly), 

You  know  my  mind — if  you  do  play  the  rascal — 

I  have  my  eyes  and  ears  in  sundry  places — 

If  you  do  prance 

Jul.  I  shall  do  that  that  "s  fit,  sir — 
And  fit  to  cross  your  fooleries  ;   I  "11  fail  else. —  [Aside. 

And  so,  I  '11  to  my  chamber. 

Alph.  To  your  prayers, 
And  leave  your  stubborn  tricks. —  [Exit  Julktta. 

She  is  not  far  yet, 
She  cannot  be  ;   and  we  dividing  suddenly 

Curio.  Keep  her  from  thy  hands,  I  beseech  !  {_Aside. 

Alph.  Our  horses  ! —  [To  Servants  within. 

Come,  cheerfully.     I  '11  teach  her  to  run  gadding  !      [  Exeunt. 


SCENE   II. —  The  icoods.     Before  the  cabin  of  the  Outlaws. 

Enter  Roderigo  and  four  Outlaws. 

First  Out.  Captain,  you  Ye  not  merry. 

Bod.  We  get  nothing, 
We  have  no  sport ;   whoring  and  drinking  spoils  us  ; 
We  keep  no  guards. 

Sec.  Out.  There  come  no  passengers, 
Merchants,  nor  gentlemen,  nor  whosoever, 
But  we  have  tribute. 

Bod.  And,  whilst  we  spend  that  idly, 

h  state]   "  i.  e.  estate,  possessions."     Weber. 
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We  let  those  pass  that  carry  the  best  purchase '. 

I  '11  have  all  searchM  and  brought  in  :  rogues  and  beggars 

Have  got  the  trick  now  to  become  bank-masters  : 

1  'll  have  none  scape  ;  only  my  friends  and  neighbours. 

That  may  deliver  to  the  king  my  innocence, 

Those  I  would  have  regarded, — it  is  policy  ; 

But  otherwise,  nor  gravities,  nor  shadows, 

Appear  they  how  they  will,  that  may  have  purses, 

For  they  shall  pay. 

Third  Out.  You  speak  now  like  a  captain  ; 
And,  if  we  spare,  flay  us,  and  coin  our  cassocks  ! 
Will  you  look  blithe  ? 

Rod.   You  hear  no  preparation 
The  king  intends  against  us  yet  ? 

Fourth  Out.  Not  a  word,  sir  :  * 

Good  man,  he  ""s  troubled  with  matter  of  more  moment ; 
Hummings  of  higher  nature  vex  his  brains,  sir. 
Do  not  we  J  fee  his  garrisons  1 

Rod.  Who  are  out  now  ? 

Fourth  Out.  Good  fellows,  sir,  that,  if  there  be  any  purchase 
stirring, 
Will  strike  it  dead  ;  Jaques  and  Lopez,  lads 
That  know  their  quarters  as  they  know  their  knapsacks, 
And  will  not  off. 

Rod.  Where  is  the  boy  ye  brought  me  \ 
A  pretty  lad,  and  of  a  quick  capacity, 
And  bred  up  neatly. 

First  Out.  He 's  within  at  meat,  sir  1(  : 
The  knave  is  hungry  ;  yet  he  seasons  all 
He  eats  or  drinks  with  many  tears  and  sighings ; 
The  saddest  appetite  I  ever  lookM  on. 

Rod.  The  boy  is  young  ;  \  is  fear,  and  want  of  company 

1  purchase]  i.  e.  booty. 

i  not  ive~\   Weber  chose  to  print  "  we  not  ". 

k  He  's  ivithin  at  meat,  sir,  &c]  "  This  line  and  the  eleven  following  (ending 
'  use  him  gently,  aW)  are  in  the  folios  made  one  speech,  and  given  to  the  First 
Outlaw.  The  octavo,  1711,  gives  Roderigo  the  latter  part  of  it  (beginning,  '  I'll 
entertain  him');  as  do  the  Editors  of  1750,  who,  however,  think  that  Roderigo 
should  speak  all  but  the  first  four  lines,  as  printed  in  our  text,  which  we  have 
no  doubt  is  the  true  reading."     Ed.  1778. 
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He  knows  and  loves  :  use  him  not  rough  nor  harshly, 

He  will  be  quickly  bold.     1 11  entertain  him  : 

I  want  a  pretty  boy  to  wait  upon  me, 

And,  when  I  am  sad  or  sleepy,  to  prate  to  me  ; 

Besides,  there 's  something  in  his  face  I  like  well, 

And  still  the  more  I  look,  more  like.     Let  him  want  nothing, 

And  use  him  gently,  all. 

Sec.  Out.  Here 's  a  small  box,  sir, 
We  took  about  him,  which  he  grievM  to  part  with ; 
May  be,  some  wealth. 

Bod.  Alas,  some  little  money 
The  poor  knave  carried  to  defray  his  lodgings  ! 
I  ll  give  it  him  again,  and  add  unto  it : 
'T  were  sin  to  open  such  a  petty  purchase. 

Enter  Lopez  and  Jaqjdes,  with  Pedro  disguised  as  before. 
How  now  I  who  is  this  I  what  have  you  brought  me,  soldiers  I 

Lop.  We  know  not  well  what ;  a  strange  staring  fellow  '  ; 
Sullen  enough,  I  am  sure. 

Rod.  Where  took  ye  him  I 

Jaq.  Upon  the  skirt  o'  the  wood,  viewing,  and  gaping, 
And  sometime  standing  still,  as  if  he  had  meant 
To  view  the  best  accesses  to  our  quarters  : 
Money  he  has  enough ;  and,  when  we  threaten'd  him, 
He  smil'd  and  yielded,  but  not  one  word  utter'd. 

Lop.  His  habit  says  he 's  holy  :  if  his  heart 
Keep  that  proportion  too,  't  is  best  you  free  him. 
We111  keep  his  wallet  here  ;   I  am  sure  't  is  heavy. 

Bod.  Pilgrim,  come  hither  :  sir,  are  you  a  pilgrim  ? — 
A  piece  of  pretty  holiness  ! — do  you  shrink,  sir  ? — 
A  smug  young  saint  ! — what  country  were  you  born  in? 
You  have  a  Spanish  face  :  in  a  dumb  province  ? 

1  a  strange  staring  fellow']  Both  the  folios  "  staving  "  ;  and  so  the  modern 
editors. — "  Mr.  Seward  as  well  agrees  with  me  in  the  explaining  '  staving ',  i.  e. 
having  a  pilgrim's  staff  in  his  hands,  as  in  adding  farther,  that  if  the  reader  is 
still  dissatisfied  with  the  place,  he  may  suppose  the  poet  to  have  wrote,  *  a 
strange  staring  fellow.'  And  there  may  be  some  reason  for  it  from  Jaques's 
speech  a  little  lower,  where,  speaking  of  this  new  captive,  he  says,  they  took  him 
'  Upon  the  skirl  o'  the  ivood,  viewing,  and  gaping,  &c.'  "    Sympson. 

m   JVe]  Silently  altered  to  "  We  '11  "  by  Sympson  ;  and  so  his  successors. 
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And  had  your  mother  too  this  excellent  virtue  ■ 

No  tongue,  do  you  say  ?  sure,  she  was  a  matchless  woman. — 

What  a  fine  family  is  this  man  sprung  from  ! 

Certain,  he  was  begotten  in  a  calm, 

When  all  was  hush'd  ;  the  midwife  was  dumb  Midnight. — 

Are  you  seal'd  up  I  or  do  you  scorn  to  answer  ? 

You  are  in  my  hands,  and  I  have  medicines  for  you 

Can  make  you  speak. — Pull  off  his  bonnet,  soldiers. — 

[They  remove  Pedro's  bonnet. 
You  have  a  speaking  face. 

Lop.  I  am  sure  a  handsome  : 
This  pilgrim  cannot  want  she-saints  to  pray  to. 

Hod.  Stand  nearer. — Ha  ! 

Pedro.  Come,  do  your  worst ;   I  am  ready. 

Rod.  Is  your  tongue  found  I — Go  off,  and  let  me  talk  with 
him ; 
And  keep  your  watches  round. 

All.   We  are  ready,  captain. 

[JExeunt  all  except  Roderigo  and  Pedro. 

Rod.  So  :  now  what  are  you  ? 

Pedro.  Am  I  ! 
My  habit  shews  me  what  I  am. 

Rod.  Thy  heart 
A  desperate  fool  n,  and  so  thy  fate  shall  tell  thee. 
What  devil  brought  thee  hither  I  for  I  know  thee. 

Pedro.  I  know  thou  dost ;  and,  since  it  is  my  fortune 
To  light  into  thy  fingers,  I  must  think  too 
The  most  malicious  of  all  devils  brought  me : 
Yet  some  men  say  thou  art  noble. 

Rod.  Not  to  thee  ; 
That  were  a  benefit  to  mock  the  giver. 

n    Thy  heart 

A  desperate  fool,  &c]   Altei'ed  by  Sympson,  with  Seward's  concurrence, 
to— 

"  Thou  art 
A  desperate  fool,''  £<c 

and  Mason  approves  of  that  alteration  ! — "  The  old  text  is  not  only  sense,  but 
spirited  ;  while  the  variation  is  insipid.  '  My  habit,'  says  Pedro,  '  shews  I  am 
a  pilgrim.'  '  Thy  heart,  (i.  e.  thy  temerity,)  '  replies  Roderigo,  '  shews  thou 
art  a  desperate  fool,  and  so  thy  fate,'  &e."     J.  N[ichok~\.     Ed.  1778. 
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Thy  father  hates  my  friends  and  family, 

And  thou  hast  been  the  heir  of  all  his"  malice  : 

Can  two  such  storms  meet,  then,  and  part  with  kissing  ' 

Vidro.   You  have  the  mightier  hand. 

Rod.  And  so  I  "11  use  it. 

Pedro.   I  cannot  hinder  you  ;  less  can  I  beg 
Submissive  at  his  knees  that  knows  not  honour. 
That  bears  the  stamp  of  man,  and  not  his  nature : 
You  may  do  what  you  please. 

Rod.  I  will  do  ail. 

Pedro.  And  when  you  have  done  all,  which  is  my  poor  ruin, 
(For  farther  your  base  malice  cannot  venture,) 
Dishonour's  self  will  cry  you  out  a  coward. 
Hadst  thou  been  brave  and  noble,  and  an  enemy, 
Thou  wouldst  have  sought  me  whilst  I  carried  arms, 
Whilst  my  good  sword  was  my  profession, 
And  then  have  cried  out,  "  Pedro,  I  defy  thee  !  " 
Then  stuck  Alphonso's  quarrel  on  the  point, 
The  mercenary  anger  thou  serv'st  under 
To  get  his  daughter  ;   then  thou  shouldst  have  brav'd  me, 
And,  arm'd  with  all  thy  family's  hate,  upon  me 
Done  something  worthy  feat  °.     Now,  poor  and  basely 
Thou  sett'st  toils  to  betray  me  ;  and,  like  the  peasant 
That  dares  not  meet  the  lion  in  the  face, 
Digg'st  crafty  pit-falls  :  thou  sham'st  the  Spanish  honour ; 
Thou  hast  neither  point  of  man  nor  conscience  in  thee. 

Rod.  Sir,  sir,  you  Ve  brave  :  you  plead  now  in  a  sanctuary ; 
You  think  your  pilgrim's  bulwark  can  defend  you  : 
You  will  not  find  it  so. 

Pedro.   I  look  not  for 't : 
The  more  unhallow'd  soul  hast  thou  to  offer  it. 

Rod.   When  you  were  bravest,  sir,  and  your  sword  sharpest, 

"  his]  Both  the  folios  "  this." 

0  Done  something  worthy  feat]  Sympson  placed  a  comma  after  "  something"  ; 

and  so  the  Editors  of  1778 Weber  printed  "Done  something-worthy  feat,"  at 

the  suggestion  of  Mason,  who  says  that  "  something- worthy  "  is  equivalent  here 
to — worthy  in  some  degree  :  but  it  assuredly  could  not  bear  that  meaning 
unless  it  were  preceded  by  the  article  a. — Seward  conjectured  "  Have  done 
some  worthy  feat  " ;  and  the  Rev.  I.  Mitford  would  read  "  Done  some  feat 
worthy  thee.' 
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I  durst  affront p  you  ;   when  the  court-sun  gilded  you, 
And  every  cry  was  the  young  hopeful  Pedro, 
Ferando,sq  sprightly  son  !  then  durst  I  meet  you, 
When  you  were  master  of  this  fame  and  fashion, 
And  all  your  glories  in  the  full  meridian, 
The  king's  proof-favour  buckled  on  your  body  : 
Had  we  then  come  to  competition, 
Which  I  have  often  sought 

Pedro.  And  I  desir'd  too. 

Rod.   You    should    have    seen    this   sword,    (howe'er   you 
slight  it,) 
And  felt  it  too,  sharper  than  sorrow  felt  it, 
In  execution  quicker  than  thy  scorns  ; 
Thou  shouldst  have  seen  all  this,  and  shrunk  to  see  it : 
Then,  like  a  gentleman  I  would  have  us'd  thee, 
And  given  thee  the  fair  fortune  of  thy  being  ; 
Then,  with  a  soldier's  arm  I  had  honour'd  thee  : 
But,  since  thou  steafst  upon  me  like  a  spy, 
And  thief-like  think'st  that  holy  case  shall  carry  thee 
Through  all  my  purposes,  and  so  betray  me, 
Base  as  the  actr  thy  end  be  !    and  I  forget  thee. 

Pedro.  What  poor  evasions  thou  build'st  on,  to  abuse  me 
The  goodness  of  a  man  ne'er  taught  these  principles. 
I  come  a  spy  !  durst  any  noble  spirit 
Put  on  this  habit  to  become  a  traitor  ? 
Even  in  an  enemy  shew  me  this  antipathy, 
Where  there  is  Christian  faith,  and  this  not  reverencM  : 
I  come  a  spy  !  no,  Roderigo,  no  : 
A  hater  of  thy  person,  a  maligner  ! 
So  far  from  that,  I  brought  no  malice  with  me, 
But  rather,  when  I  meet  thee,  tears  to  soften  thee. 

p  affront]  i.  e.  meet  face  to  face,  oppose. 

q  Ferando's]  Both  the  folios  "  Alonso's  "  ;  and  so  Sympson. — Pedro's  father 
had  been  before  named  'Ferando'  (not  'Fernando,'  as  the  modern  editors  [only 
those  of  1"7S]  have  it).  Perhaps  the  mistake  arose  from  the  inadvertence  of 
the  autlior."     Weber. 

r  the  act]  ''  First  folio  says,  '  you  act '  [and  so  Sympson]  ;  second,  '  the  act. 
Sympson  thinks  a  variation  necessary,  which  should  be  either  '  your'  or  'this 
act.''  *  Tiie  act '  is  a  good  reading,  and,  being  that  of  the  second  folio,  should 
be  preferred."    Ed.  1778. 
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When  I  put  on  this  habit,  I  put  off 

All  fires,  all  angers,  all  those  starts  of  youth 

That  clapt  too  rank8  a  bias  to  my  being, 

And  drew  me  from  the  right  mark  all  should  aim  at ; 

Instead  of  stubborn  steel,  I  put  on  prayers ; 

For  rash  and  hasty  heats,  a  sweet  repentance  ; 

Long  weary  steps  and  vows,  for  my  vain-glories. 

Oh,  Roderigo  ! 

Bod.  If  thy  tongue  could  save  thee, 
Prating1  be  thy  bail,  thou  hast  a  rare  benefit. — 
Soldiers,  come  out,  and  bring  a  halter  with  ye  ! — 
I  '11  forgive  your  holy  habit,  sir;  but  I  '11  hang  you. 

Re-enter  Outlaws,  Lopez,  and  Jaqui-.s,  with  a  halter. 

First  Out.   Wherefore  this  halter,  captain  ? 

Hod.  For  this  traitor. 
Go,  put  it  on  him,  and  then  tie  him  up. 

First  Out.  Do  you  want  a  band,  sir?  this  is  a  coarse  wearing; 

[Puts  the  halter  on  him. 
'Twill  sit  but  scurvily  upon  this  collar  : 
But  patience  is  as  good  as  a  French  pickadel". 

Lop.  What 's  his  fault,  captain  ? 

Rod.  ;Tis  my  will  he  perish, 
And  that 's  his  fault. 

Pedro.  A  captain  of  good  government  !  — 
Come,  soldiers,  come ;  ye  are  roughly  bred,  and  bloody  ; 
Shew  your  obedience,  and  the  joy  ye  take 
In  executing  impious  commands  ; 

"  rank}  "i.  e.  strong,  great."     Sympson. 

1  Prating']   Sympson  silently  printed  "  Or  prating  ". 

u  pickadel]  Written  also  pickadil,  peccadillo,  and  pickardil. — "  Pickadillen, 
the  seuerall  diuisions  or  peeces  fastened  together  about  the  brimnie  of  tlie 
collar  of  a  doublet,  &c."  Cotgrave's  Diet.  "  A  kinde  of  stiffe  collar,  made  in 
fashion  of  a  band."  Blount's  Giossographia,  ed.  1656.  "With  respect  to  the 
pickadil,  or,  as  Jonson  writes  it,  Picardil  (as  if  he  supposed  the  fashion  of 
wearing  it  to  be  derived  from  Picardy),  the  term  is  simply  a  diminutive  of  picca 
(Span,  and  Ital.)  a  spearhead,  and  was  given  to  this  article  of  foppery,  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  of  its  stiffened  plaits  to  the  bristled  points  of  those  weapons." 
Gifford's  note  on  Jonson's  Works,  v.  55. — I  have  rejected,  as  quite  unconnected 
with  the  text,  what  Reed  and  Mason  had  written  here  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  the  street  Piccadilly. 
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Ye  have  a  captain  seals  your  liberal  pardons  : 

Be  no  more  Christians,  put  religion  by, 

'Twill  make  ye  cowards  ;  feel  no  tenderness, 

Nor  let  a  thing  call'd  Conscience  trouble  ye  ; 

Alas,  'twill  breed  delay  !  bear  no  respect 

To  what  I  seem  :  were  I  a  saint  indeed, 

Why  should  that  stagger  ye  ?  you  know  not  holiness  ; 

To  be  excellent  in  evil,  is  your  goodness ; 

And  be  so,  'twill  become  ye  :  have  no  hearts, 

For  fear  you  should  repent ;   that  will  be  dangerous  ; 

For,  if  there  be  a  knocking  there,  a  pricking, 

And  that  pulse  beat  back  to  your  considerations 

How  ye  have  laid  a  stiff  hand  on  religion 

Rod.  Truss  him,  I  say  ! 

Pedro.  And  violated  faith 

Bod.  Hear  him  not  prate  ! 

Pedro.  Why,  what  a  thing  will  this  be ! 
What  strange  confusion  then  will  breed  among  ye 

Rod.  Will  none  of  ye  obey  ? 

Pedro.  What  devils  vex  ye  ! 
The  fears  ye  live  in,  and  the  hourly  dangers, 
Will  be  delights  to  these  ;  those  have  their  ends, 
But  these  out-live  all  time  and  all  repentance  ; 
And,  if  it  creep  into  your  conscience  once, 
Be  sure  ye  lock  that  close. 

Rod.  Why  stand  ye  gazing  ? 

Pedro.  Farewell,  sleep,  peace,  all  that  are  human  comforts ! 
Better  ye  had  been  trees  or  stones,  and  happier ; 
For  those  die  here,  and  seek  no  further  being, 
Nor  hopes  nor  punishments. 

Rod.  Rots  take  ye,  rascals  ! 

Jaq.  What  would  you  have  us  do  ? 

Rod.  Despatch  the  prater. 

Jaq.  And  have  religious  blood  hang  on  our  consciences  I 
We  are  bad  enough  already  ;  sins  enough 
To  make  our  graves  even  loathe  us. 

Rod.  No  man  love  me  ? 

Lop.  Although  I  be  a  thief,  I  am  no  hangman  ; 

VOL.  VIII.  D 
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They  are  two  men's  trades;  and  let  another  execute. 
Lay  violent  hands  on  holy  things  ? 

Rod.  Base  cowards  ! 
Put  to  your  powers,  ye  rascals,  I  command  ye  ! 
IIolyv  or  unholy,  if  I  say  it, 
I  'll  have  it  done. 

First  Out.  If  I  do  't,  let  me  starve  for't. 

Sec.  Out.  Or  I. 

Third  Out.  Or  I.      We  will  obey  things  handsome, 
And  bad  enough,  and  over-do  obedience  : 
But  to  be  made  such  instruments  of  mischief 

Jaq.  I  have  done  as  many  villanies  as  another, 
And  with  as  little  reluctation  ; 
Let  me  come  clear  of  these  and  wipe  that  score  off. 
Put  me  upon  a  felt  and  known  perdition  ? 

Rod.  Have  ye  conspir'd,  ye  slaves  ? 

Pedro.  How  vildly  w  this  shews 
In  one  that  would  command  another's  temper, 
And  bear  no  bound  in 's  own  ! 

Rod.  Am  I  thus  jaded  ? 

Pedro.  Is  it  my  life  thou  long'st  for,  Roderigo  I 
And  can  no  sacrifice  appease  thy  malice, 
But  my  blood  spilt  I  do  it  thyself,  despatch  it ; 
And,  as  thou  tak'st  the  whole  revenge  unto  thee, 
Take  the  whole  sin  upon  thee,  and  be  mighty, 
Mighty  in  evil,  as  thou  art  in  anger  ; 
And  let  not  these  poor  wretches  howl  for  thy  sake  : 
Those  things  that  in  thine  own  glass  seem  most  monstrous, 
Wouldst  thou  abuse  their  weak  sights  with,  for  amiable  I 
Is  it,  thou  think'st  to  fear  me  with  thy  terrors, 
And  into  weak  condition  draw  my  virtue  I 
If  I  were  now  to  learn  to  die,  I  would  sue  to  thee ; 
Or  did  I  fear  death,  then  I  would  make  thee  glorious  ; 
But  knowing  what  and  how  far  I  can  suffer, 
And  all  my  whole  life  being  but  death's  preface, 
My  sleep  but  at  next  door 

v  Holy']  Sympson  silently  printed  "  For  holy". 

*  vildly']  i.e.  vilely  :    see  note,  vol.  i.  331.     So  the  first  folio.     The  second 
folio  "  vilely"  ;  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber. 
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Rod.  Are  you  so  valiant  ? 
I  '11  make  you  feel,  I  '11  make  you  know  and  feel  too. — 
And,  rascals,  you  shall  tremble  :  keep  him  here, 
And  keep  him  safe  too  ;  if  he  scape  your  guards — 

Pedro.  Fear  not,  I  will  not. 

Rod.  As  I  live,  ye  die  for 't ! 
I  will  not  be  thus  baffled.  [Exit. 

Jaq.  What  a  devil  have  you  done,  pilgrim  ?  or  what  mischief 
Have  you  conspir'd,  that  he  should  rage  and  rave  thus  ? 
Have  you  kilFd  his  father  or  his  mother  I 
Or  strangled  any  of  his  kindred  ? 

Lop.  Has  he  no  sisters  I  have  you  not  been  bouncing 
About  their  belly-pieces  \ 

Jaq.  Why  should  that  be  dangerous, 
Or  any  way  deserve  death  ?  is  it  not  natural  \ 
Bar  us  the  Christian  liberty  of  women, 
And  build  us  up  with  brick,  take  away  our  free-stone. 

First  Out.  Because  thou  art  holier  than   he,  upon   my  con- 
science, 
He  does  not  envy  thee  ;  that 's  not  his  quarrel ; 
For,  look  you,  that  might  be  compounded  without  prayers. 

Lop.  Nor  that  thou  seem'st  an  honester  man ;   for  here 
We  have  no  trading  with  such  tinsel-stuff; 
To  be  an  excellent  thief  is  all  we  aim  at. 
Wilt  thou  take  a  spit  and  stride,  and  see  if  thou   canst  out- 
run us  ? 

Pedro.  I  scorn  to  shift  his  fury  :  keep  your  obedience  ; 
For  though  your  government  admit  no  precedent, 
Keep  yourselves  careful  in  't. 

Jaq.  Thou  wilt  be  hangM,  then. 

Pedro.  I  cannot  die  with  fewer  faults  upon  me. 

Sec.  Out.  'Tis  ten  to  one  he  will  shoot  him  ;    for  the  devil 's 
in  him 
If  he  hang  him  himself. 

Lop.  He  has  too  pi-oud  a  nature  ; 
He  will  compel  some  one. 

Jaq.  I  am  confident. 

Lop.  And  so  are  all,  I  think. 

Pedro.  Be  not  molested  ; 

D    2 
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If  I  must  die,  let  it  not  trouble  you  ; 

It  stirs  not  me ;  it  is  the  end  I  was  born  for. 

Only  this  honest  office  I  desire  ye, 

(If  there  be  courtesy  in  men  of  your  breed,) 

To  see  me  buried  ;  not  to  let  his  fury 

Expose  my  body  to  the  open  violence 

Of  beasts  and  fowls  ;  so  far  I  urge  humanity. 

Jaq.  He  shall  not  deny  us  that  ;  we  11  see  you  under  ground, 
A  nd  give  you  a  volley  of  as  good  cups  of  sack, 
For  that 's  our  discipline 

Lop.  He  comes  again, 
As  high  in  rage  as  ever  ;   the  boy  with  him. 

First  Out.  Will  he  compel  the  child  I 

Lop.  He  is  bent  to  do  it, 
And  must  have  somebody. 

Re-enter  Roderigo,  with  Alinda  disguised  as  a  boy. 

Rod.  If  thou  lov'st  me,  do  it : 
Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  say  thou  shalt  do  it : 
Stare  not,  nor  stagger,  sirrah  ;  if  you  deny  me — 
Do  you  see  this,  rogue  ? 

Alin.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  sir  \ — 
Heaven's  goodness  bless  me  !  [Aside. 

Rod.   Do  !   why,  hang  a  rascal 
That  would  hang  me. 

Alin.  I  am  a  boy,  and  weak,  sir. 

Bod.  Thou  art  strong  enough  to  tie  him  to  a  bough, 
And  turn  him  off.     Come,  thou  shalt  be  my  jewel, 
And  I  '11  allow  thee  horse,  and  all  thy  pleasures, 
And  twenty  gallant  things ;  I  '11  teach  thee  arms  too  ; 
Make  thee  mine  heir. 

Alin.  Let  me  inherit  death  first  ! 

Bod.   Make  me  not  angry,  sirrah. 

Alin.  Which  is  the  man,  sir  \ 
I  '11  pluck  up  the  best  heart  I  can  yet w. 

Bod.  Fear  not ; 


w  /  can  yet]  Sympson  printed"/  can,  yet — "  ;    the  Editors  of  1778    and 
Weber  "  /  can  ;  yet — ". 


scene  ii.]  THE  PILGRIM. 

It  is  my  will.     That  in  the  pilgrim's  coat  there, 
That  devil  in  the  saint's  skin. 

Alin.  Guard  me,  goodness  !  \_Aside. 

Rod.  Despatch  him  presently. 

Pedro.  I  wait  your  worst,  sir. 

Jaq.  Will  the  boy  do  it  ?  is  the  rogue  so  confident  * 
So  young,  so  deep  in  blood  1 

Lop.  He  shakes  and  trembles. 

Pedro.  Dost  thou  seek  more  coals  still  to  sear  thy  conscience? 
Work  sacred  innocence  to  be  a  devil  \ 
Do  it  thyself  for  shame !  thou  best  becom'st  it. 

Rod.  Sirrah,  I  scorn  my  finger  should  be  fil'd*  with  thee ; 
And  yet  I  '11  have  it  done  ;  this  child  shall  strangle  thee  : 
A  crying  girl,  if  she  were  here,  should  master  thee. 

Alin.  How  should  I  save  him  I  how  myself  from  violence  I 

[Aside. 

Pedro.  Leave  your  tongue-valour,  and  despatch  your  hate, 
sir; 
The  patience  of  my  death  shall  more  torment  thee 
(Thou  painted  honour,  thou  base  man  made  backward  !) 
Than  all  my  life  has  fear'd  thee. 

Rod.  Gag  him,  sirrah. 

Jag.  The  boy  looks  cheerfully  now  ;  sure,  he  will  do  it. 

Lop.  He  will  maul  him  else. 

Alin.  Are  you  prepar'd  to  die,  sir  ?. 

Pedro.  Yes,  boy,  and  ready ;  prithee,  to  thy  business. 

Alin.  Why  are  you,  then,  so  angry  I  so  perplex'd,  sir  ? 
Patience  wins  Heaven,  and  not  the  heat  of  passion  : 
Wrhy  do  you  rail  ? 

Lop.   The  boy's  a  pretty  priest. 

Pedro.  I  thank  you,  gentle  child ;  you  teach  me  truly. 

Alin.  You  seem  to  fear  too. 

Pedro.  Thou  seest  more  than  I  feel,  boy. 

Alin.  You  tremble,  sure. 

Pedro.  No,  sure,  boy  ;  'tis  thy  tenderness. 
Prithee,  make  haste,  and  let  that  gulph  be  satisfied. 

Alin.  Are  you  so  willing  to  go  to  it  I 

Pedro.  Most  willing  : 

x  fil'd]  i.  e.  defiled. 
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J  would  not  borrow  from  his  courtesy 
One  hour  of  life,  to  gain  an  age  of  glory. 

Alin.  And  is  your  reckoning  straight,  sir  ? 

Pedro.  As  straight  as  truth,  boy  ; 
I  cannot  go  more  joyfully  to  a  wedding. 

Alin.  Then  to  your  prayers ;  I  '11  despatch  you  presently. — 
Now  guide  my  tongue,  thou  Blessedness  !  [Aside. 

Rod.  A  good  boy  ! 

Alin.  But  hark  you,  sir,  one  word  ;  and,  pray  you,  resolve" 
me. 
Let  me  speak  privately. 

Rod.  What  wouldst  thou  have,  child  ? 

[They  walk  apart. 

Alin.  Shall  this  man  die  ? 

Rod.  Why  dost  thou  make  that  question  1 

Alin.  Pray  you,  be  not  angry  ;  if  he  must,  I  '11  do  it  : 
But  must  he  now  ? 

Bod.  What  else  \  who  dare  reprieve  him  ? 

Alin.  Pray  you,  think  again  ;  and  as  your  injuries 
Are  great  and  full  you  suffer  from  this  fellow, 
Do  not  you  purpose  so  to  suit  your  vengeance  ? 

Rod.  I  do,  and  must. 

Alin.  You  cannot,  if  he  die  now. 

Rod.  Cannot  ! 

Alin.  No,  cannot ;  be  not  vex'd  ;  you  "ll  find  it. 
I  have  consider'd,  and  I  know  it  certain, 
You  suffer  below  him  ;  lose  all  your  angers. 

Rod.  Why,  my  best  boy  ? 

Alin.  I  love  and  tender  you  ; 
I  would  not  tell  you  else.     Is  that  revenge, 
To  slight  your  cause,  and  saint  your  enemy  ? 
Clap  the  dove's  wings  of  downy  peace  unto  him, 
And  let  him  soar  to  heaven,  whilst  you  are  sighing  ? 
Is  this  revenge  ? 

Rod.  I  would  have  him  die. 

Alin.  Prepar'd  thus  ? 
The  blessing  of  a  father  never  reach'd  it  : 
His  contemplation  now  scorns  you,  contemns  you, 

x  resolpe]  i.  c.  satisfy,  inform. 
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And  all  the  tortures  you  can  use :  let  him  die  thus, 

And  these y  that  know  and  love  revenge  will  laugh  at  you. 

Here  lies  the  honour  of  a  well-bred  anger, 

To  make  his  enemy  shake  and  tremble  under  him, 

Doubt,  nay,  almost  despair,  and  then  confound  him. 

This  man  you  rock  asleep,  and  all  your  rages 

Are  requiems  to  his  parting  soul,  mere  anthems. 

Rod.  Indeed  he  is  strongly  built. 

Alin.  You  cannot  shake  him  ; 
And  the  more  weight  you  put  on  his  foundation, 
Now  as  he  stands,  you  fix  him  still  the  stronger. 
If  you  love  him,  honour  him,  would  heap  upon  him 
Friendships  and  benefits  beyond  example, 
Hope  him  a  star  in  heaven,  and  there  would  stick  him, 
Now  take  his  life. 

Rod.  I  had  rather  take  mine  own,  boy. 

Alin.  I  '11  ease  him  presently. 

Rod.  Stay,  be  not  hasty. 

Alin.  Bless  my  tongue  still !  [Aside. 

Lop.  What  has  the  boy  done  to  him  ' 
How  dull  and  still  he  looks  ! 

Alin.  You  are  a  wise  man, 
And  long  have  buckled  with  the  world's  extremities, 
A  valiant  man,  and  no  doubt  know  both  fortunes  ; 
And  would  you  work  your  master-piece  thus  madly, 
Take  the  bare  name  of  honour,  that  will  pity  you, 
When  the  world  knows  you  have  prey'd  on  a  poor  pilgrim2  ? 

Rod.  The  boy  has  stagger'd  me   [Aside]. —  What  wouldst 
thou  have  mea  ? 

Alin.  Have  you  !  do  you  not  feel,  sir  ?  does  it  not  stir  you  I 
Do  you  ask  a  child  ?  I  would  have  you  do  most  bravely, 
(Because  I  most  affect1'  you,)  like  yourself,  sir  ; 

■v  these]   Can  only  mean— your  comrades  here  :  but  qy.  "  those''  I 

2  Take  the  bare  name  of  honour,  that  will  pity  you, 

When  the  world  knows  you  have  prey'd  on  a  poor  pilgrim  ?\  Here 
Seward  and  Sympson  proposed  various  unnecessary  alterations.  "  The  word 
'  that '  refers  to  '  honour'."  Mason. 

a   What  wouldst  thou  have  me]  The  Editors  of  1778  put  a  break  at  the  end 
of  this  speech,  supposing  it  to  be  incomplete  ;  and  so  Weber. 

b  affect]  i.  e.  love. 
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Scorn  him,  and  let  him  go  ;  seem  to  contemn  him, 

And,  now  yon  have  made  him  shake,  seal  him  his  pardon. 

When  he  appears  a  subject  fit  for  anger, 

And  fit  for  you,  his  pious  armour  off, 

His  hopes  no  higher  than  your  sword  may  reach  at, 

Then  strike,  and  then  you  know  revenge  ;  then  take  it. 


I  hope  I  have  turn\l  his  mind.  [Aside- 

Rod.  Let  the  fool  go  there  !  — 
I  scorn  to  let  loose  so  base  an  anger 
May  light  on  thee:  see  me  no  more,  but  quit  me; 
And,  when  we  meet  again 

Pedro.  I  '11  thank  you,  captain.  \_Exit. 

Alin.  Why,  this  was  like  yourself. — But  which  way  goes  he  ? 
Shall  we  ne'er  happy  meet !  [Aside. 

Rod.  I  am  drowsy,  boy  ; 
Go  with  me,  and  discourse  :   I  like  thy  company ; 
Oh,  child,  I  love  thy  tongue  ! 

Alin.   I  shall  wait  on  you.       [Exeunt  Roderigo  and  Alinda. 

Lop.  The  boy  has  done  't ;  a  plaguy  witty  rascal  ! 
And  I  shall  love  him  terribly. 

Jaq.   'Twas  he,  most  certain  ; 
For,  if  you  mark,  how  earnest  he  was  with  him, 
And  how  he  labour'd  him  ! 

Lop.  A  cunning  villain  ! 
But  a  good  rogue :  this  boy  will  make  's  all  honest. 

First  Out.  I  scarce  believe  that :  but  I  like  the  boy  well. 
Come,  let 's  to  supper  ;  then  upon  our  watches. 

Lop.  This  pilgrim  scap'd,  a  joyful  onec. 

Jaq.  Let  "s  drink  round 
To  the  boy's  health,  and  then  about  our  business.       [Exeunt. 

c  This  yilgrim  scap'd,  a  joyful  one~\  Means,  as  Weber  rightly  explained  it, 
"  Now  this  pilgrim  has  escaped,  our  supper  will  be  a  joyful  one."  The  other 
modern  editors  misunderstood  the  passage. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  l.—The  ivoods.     Before  the  cabin  of  the  Outlaws. 

Enter  Roderigo,  Jaques,  Lopez,  and  three  Outlaws. 

Rod.  None  of  you  know  her  ? 

Jaq.  Alas,  sir,  we  never  saw  her, 
Nor  ever  heard  of  her  but  from  your  report ! 

Rod.  No  happy  eye  ? 

Lop.  I  do  not  think  'tis  she,  sir  ; 
Methinks,  a  woman  dares  not 

Rod.  Thou  speak'st  poorly  ; 
What  dares  not  woman,  when  she  is  provok'd  ? 
Or  what  seems  dangerous  to  love  or  fury  ? 
That  it  is  she,  this  has  confirm'd  me  certain, 
These  jewels  here,  a  part  of  which  I  sent  her, 
And,  though  unwilling,  yet  her  father  wrought  her 
To  take  and  wear. 

Lop.  A  wench,  and  we  not  know  it  ! 
And  among  us  !   where  were  our  understandings  ? 
I  could  have  guess'd  unhappily d,  have  had  some  feeling 
In  such  a  matter :  here  are  as  pretty  fellows 
At  the  discovery  of  such  a  jiggumbob  ! 
A  handsome  wench  too  !  sure,  we  have  lost  our  faculties, 
We  have  no  motions e.     What  should  she  do  here,  sir  \ 

Rod.  That 's  it  that  troubles  me.     Oh,  that  base  rascal ! 
There  lies  the  misery:  how  cunningly  she  quitf  him, 
And  how  she  urg'd  !  Had  ye  been  constant  to  me, 
I  ne'er  had  suffer1  d  this. 

First  Out.   You  might  have  hang'd  him ; 
And  would  he  had  been  hang'd  !  that 's  all  we  care  for 't, 
So  our  hands  had  not  done  't. 


d  unhappily]  See  note,  p.  11. 

e  motions]  "  Means  motions  of  the  flesh."  Mason. — Sympson  proposed  to  read 
"notions  ",  which  was  adopted  by  the  Editors  of  1778  ! 
'  quit~\  i.  e.  wrought  his  acquittal. 
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Rod.  She  is  gone  again  too  ; 
And  what  care  have  ye  for  that  ?  gone,  and  contemnM  me  ; 
Master'd  my  will  and  power,  and  now  laughs  at  me. 

Lop.  The  devil,  that  brought  her  hither,  sir,  I  think 
Has  carried  her  back  again  invisible, 
For  we  ne'er  knew  nor  heard  of  her  departure. 

Jaq.  No  living  thing  came  this  night  through  our  watches. 
She  went  with  you. 

Rod.  Was  by  me  till  I  slept  ; 
But,  when  I  wak'd,  and  call'd — Oh,  my  dull  pate  here  ! 
If  I  had  opeifd  this  when  it  was  given  me, 
This  roguy  box  ! 

Lop.   We  could  but  give  it  you. 

Rod.  Pilgrim  !  a  pox  o'  pilgrims  !  there  the  game  goes, 
There  's  all  my  fortune  fled  ;   I  know  it,  I  feel  it. 

Enter  Alphonso  and  Second  Outlaws. 

Alph.  Bring  me  unto  thy  captain;  where 's  thy  captain? — 
I  am  founder1  d,  melted  ;  some  fairy  thing  or  other 
Has  led  me  dancing  ;  the  devil  has  haunted  me 
F  the  likeness  of  a  voice. — Give  me  thy  captain. 

Sec.  Out.  He  "s  here,  sir  ;  there  he  stands. 

Alph.  How  dost  thou,  captain  I 
I  have  been  foolM  and  jaded,  made  a  dog-bolt'1 : 
My  daughter's  run  away  :   I  have  been  haunted  too  ; 
I  have  lost  my  horse  ;   I  am  hungry,  and  out  of  my  wits  also. 

Rod.  Come  in  ;   I  '11  tell  you  what  I  know, — strange  things  ; 
And  take  your  ease  ;  I  '11  follow  her  recovery  : 
These  shall  be  yours  the  whilst,  and  do  you  service. 

Alph.  Let  me  have  drink  enough  ;  I  am  almost  chok'd  too. 

Rod.  You   shall  have  any  thing. — What  think  you  now, 
soldiers  ? 

Jaq.  I  think  a  woman  is  a  woman,  that }s  any  thing. 
The  next  we  take,  we  '11  search  a  little  nearer ; 
We'll  not  be  boy'd  again  with  a  pair  of  breeches.        [Exeunt. 

s  Second  Outlaw']  So  the  first  folio.     The  second  folio  "  2  Out-laws  "  ;  and 
so  the  modern  editors. 

h  dog-boll]  See  notes,  vol.  iii.  149,  vol.  iv.  137. 
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SCENE  II. — The  same.     Near  the  cabin  of  the  Outlaws. 

Enter  Juletta,  disguised  as  a  Boy. 
Jul.  He 's  gone  in  here  :  this  is  Roderigo's  quarter ; 
And  I  '11  be  with  him  soon  ;  I  'll  startle  him 
A  little  better  than  I  have  done.     All  this  long  night 
I  have  led  him  out  0'  the  way,  to  try  his  patience, 
And  made  him  swear,  and  curse,  and  pray,  and  swear  again, 
And  cry  for  anger  ;   I  made  him  leave  his  horse  too, 
Where  he  can  never  find  him  more  ;  whistled  to  him, 
And  then  he  would  run  through  thick  and  thin  to  reach  me  ; 
And  down  in  this  ditch,  up  again,  and  shake  him, 
And  swear  some  certain  blessings ;  then  into  that  bush 
Pop  goes  his  pate,  and  all  his  face  is  comb'd  over ; 
And  I  sit  laughing :  a  hundred  tricks  I  have  seiVd  him, 
And  I  will  double  'em,  before  I  leave  him : 
I  '11  teach  his  anger  to  dispute  with  women. 
But  all  this  time  I  cannot  meet  my  mistress, 
I  cannot  come  to  comfort  her  ;  that  grieves  me, 
For,  sure,  she  is  much  afflicted  :  till  I  do, 
I'll  haunt,  thy  ghost'1,  Alphonso  ;   I  '11  keep  thee  waking  ; 
Yes,  I  must  get  a  drum  :   I  am  villanous  weary, 
And  yet  I  '11  trot  about  these  villages 
Till  I  have  got  my  will,  and  then  have  at  you  ! 
I  '11  make  your  anger  drop  out  at  your  elbows,  ere  I  leave 
you.  [_Exit. 


SCENE  III. — Another  part  of  the  woods. 

Enter  Seberto  and  Curio. 
Seb.  'Tis  strange,  in  all  the  circuit  we  have  ridden, 
We  cannot  cross  her,  no  way  light  upon  her. 

Curio.  I  do  not  think  she  is  gone  thus  far,  or  this  way  ; 
For  certain,  if  she  had,  we  should  have  reachVl  her, 
Made   some    discovery,   heard   some    news ;    we    have    seen 
nothing. 

>'  /  7/  haunt,  thy  [/host]  "  i.  e.  I  will  haunt  tliee  like  a  ghost."  Mason, — who 
first  pointed  the  words  rightly. 
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Seb.  Nor  pass  [\1]  by    any  body  that  could  promise  any 
thing. 
Sho  is  certainly  disguis'd  ;  her  modesty 
Durst  never  venture  else. 

Curio.  Let  her  take  any  shape, 
And  let  me  see  it  once,  I  can  distinguish  it. 

Seb.  So  should  I  think  too.     Has  not  her  father  found  her  ? 

Curio.  No,  1 11  be  hang\l,  then  ;  he  has  no  patience, 
Unless  she  light  in  's  teeth,  to  look  about  him  : 
He  guesses  now',  and  chafes,  and  frets  like  tinsel. 

Seb.  Let  him  go  on,  he  cannot  live  without  it : 
But  keep  her  from  him,  Heaven  !   Where  are  we,  Curio  ? 

Curio.  In  a  wood  I  think  ;  hang  me,  if  I  know  else  ! 
And  yet  I  have  ridden  all  these  coasts  at  all  hours, 
AYid  had  an  aim. 

Seb.  I  would  we  had  a  guide  ! 

Curio.  And,  if  I  be  not  much  awry,  Seberto, 
Not  far  off  should  be  Roderigo's  quarter ; 
For  in  this  fastness,  if  I  be  not  cozen'd, 
He  and  his  outlaws  live. 

Seb.  This  is  the  place,  then, 
We  appointed  him  to  meet  in. 

Curio.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Seb.  Would  we  could  meet  some  living  thing  ! 

Enter  Alin  da  disguised  as  before. 

What's  that  there? 

Curio.  A  boy,  I  think.     Stay ;  why  may  not  he  direct  us  ? 

Alin.  I  am  hungry,  and  I  am  weary,  and  I  cannot  find  him. 
Keep  my  wits,  Heaven  !  I  feel  'em  wavering  : 
Oh,  God,  my  head  ! 

Seb.  Boy  !  dost  thou  hear  ?  thou  stripling  ! 

Alin.  Now  they  will  tear  me,  torture  me  ;  now  Roderigo 
Will  hang  him  without  mercy. — Ha  ! 

Curio.  Come  hither. — 
A  very  pretty  boy. —  What  place  is  this,  child  ? 

i  He  guesses  now]  "  i.  e.  He  wearies  himself  with  conjectures."  Mason. — 
"  Sympson  would  read, «  He  guesses  not,  but  chafes,'  &c.  ;  and  the  last  editors 
think  'guesses  '  corrupt.     Mason's  explanation  is  quite  satisfactory."    Weber. 
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And  whither  dost  thou  travel  ? — How  ho  stares  ! 

Some  stubborn  master  has  abus'd  the  boy, 

And  beaten  him  :  how  he  complains  ! — Whither  goest  thou  I 

Alin.  I  go  to  Segovia,  sir,  to  my  sick  mother  ; 
I  have  been  taken  here  by  drunken  thieves, 
And — oh,  my  bones  ! — I  have  been  beaten,  sir, 
Misus'd  and  robb'd ;  extremely  beaten,  gentlemen — 
Oh,  God,  my  side  ! 

Seb.  What  beasts  would  use  a  boy  thus  ? — 
Look  up,  and  be  of  good  cheer. 

Alin.  Oh,  I  cannot ! 
My  back,  my  back,  my  back  ! 

Curio.   What  thieves? 

Alin.  I  know  not ; 
But  they  call  the  captain  Roderigo. 

Curio.   Look  you  ; 
I  knew  we  were  thereabouts. 

Seb.  Dost  thou  want  any  thing  ? 

Alin.  Nothing  but  ease,  but  ease,  sir. 

Curio.  There  's  some  money,  [Gives  money. 

And  get  thee  to  thy  mother. 

Aim.  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen. 

Seb.  This  was  extremely  foul,  to  vex  a  child  thus. 
Come,  let  ""s  along ;  we  cannot  lose  our  way  now. 

[Exit  with  Curio. 

Alin.  Though  ye  are  honest  men,  I  fear  your  fingers, 
And  glad  I  am  got  off.     Oh,  how  I  tremble  ! 
Send  me  but  once  within  his  arms,  dear  Fortune, 
And  then  come  all  the  world  ! — What  shall  I  do  now  ? 
'Tis  almost  night  again,  and  where  to  lodge  me, 
Or  get  me  meat,  or  any  thing,  I  know  not  : 
These  wild  woods,  and  the  fancies  I  have  in  me, 
Will  run  me  mad. 

Enter  Juletta  disguised  as  before,  with  a  drum. 

Jul.  Boy,  boy  ! 

Alin.  More  set  to  take  me  \  [Aside. 

Jul.  Dost  thou  hear,  boy  ?  thou  pointer  ! 
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Alin.  'Tis  a  boy  too, 
A  lackey-boy ;   I  need  not  fear  his  fierceness.  \_Aside. 

Jul.  Canst  thou  beat  a  drum  \ 

Alin.  A  drum  ! 

Jul.  This  thing,  a  drum  here  : 
Didst  thou  never  see  a  drum  ?  canst  thou  make  this  grumble  \ 

Alin.  Juletta's  face  and  tongue  !   is  she  run  mad  too  ? 
Here  may  be  double  craft  [Aside], — I  have  no  skill  in  't. 

Jul.  I  'll  give  thee  a  royal'  but  to  go  along  with  me. 

Alin.  I  care  not  for  thy  royal ;  I  have  other  business  : 
Drum  to  thyself,  and  dance  to  it. 

Jul.  Sirrah,  sirrah, 
Thou  scurvy  sirrah  !  thou  snotty-nosM  scab  !  dost  thou  hear 

me? 
If  I  lay  down  my  drum 

Alin.  Here  comes  more  company  : 
I  fear  a  plot ;   Heaven  send  me  fairly  from  it  ! 

[Aside,  and  then  exit. 

Enter  Roderigo  k,  Lopez  carrying  a  pilgrim's  gown  and  a  sword, 
and  another  Outlaw. 

Jul.  Basta1.     Who's  here?  [Aside,  and  retires. 

Lop.  Captain,  do  you  need  me  farther  ? 

Rod.  No,  not  a  foot.     Give  me  the  gown  ;  the  sword  now. 

[Puts  than  on. 

Jul.  This  is  the  devil-thief;  and,  if  he  take  me, 
Woe  be  to  my  gally-gaskins111 !  [Aside. 

Lop.  Certain,  sir, 
She  will  take  her  patches  off,  and  change  her  habit. 

Rod.  Let  her  do  what  she  please  : — no,  no,  Alinda, 
You  cannot  cozen  me  again  in  a  boy's  figure, 

•>  a  royal]  i.  e.  a  spur-royal  or  spur-ryal  :  see  note,  vol.  iii.  9.  Here,  and  in 
the  next  line,  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  print  "  ryal ". 

k  Enter  Roderigo,  &c.]  Both  the  folios  "  Enter  Roderigo  and  two  Outlaws." 
That  one  of  these  Outlaws  is  Lopez,  appears  from  the  dialogue  :  the  other,  I 
suspect,  is  Jaques. 

1  Basta']  i.  e.  enough  (as  several  times  before,  vol.  iii.  526,  &c.)  Both  the 
folios  "  Basto  ". 

m  gally-gaskins]  i.  e.  breeches.  (Written  also  gally-gascoyns,  as  in  vol.  iv. 
355,  and  meaning  properly,  large  wide  hose  or  trousers.) 
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Nor  hide  the  beauty  of  that  face  in  patches, 
But  I  shall  know  it. 

Jul.  A  boy  !  his  face  in  patches  !  [Aside. 

Rod.  Nor  shall  your  tongue  again  bewitch  mine  anger. 

If  she  be  found  i'  the  woods,  send  me  word  presently, 
And  I  '11  return  ;  she  cannot  be  far  gone  yet : 
If  she  be  not,  expect  me  when  ye  see  me". 
Use  all  your  service  to  my  friend  Alphonso, 
And  have  a  care  to  your  business.     Farewell  ; 
No  more  :  farewell. 

[Exeunt,  on  one  side  Roderigo,  on  the  other   Lopez  and 
Outlaw. 

Jul.  I  am  heartily  glad  thou  art  gone  yet. 
This  boy  in  patches  was  the  boy  came  by  me, 
The  very  same  ;  how  hastily  it  shifted  ! 
What  a  mope-ey'd0  ass  was  I,  I  could  not  know  her  ! 
This  must  be  she,  this  is  she,  now  I  remember  her ; 
How  loath  she  was  to  talk  too,  how  she  fearM  me  ! 
I  could  now  piss  minep  eyes  out  for  mere  anger. 
I  '11  follow  her — but  who  shall  vex  her  father,  then  ? 
One  flurt  at  him,  and  then  I  am  for  the  voyage. 
If  I  can  cross  the  captain  too — Come,  tabor  !  [Exit. 


SCENE   IV.—  The  woods.  Before  the  cabin  of  the  Outlaws. 

Enter  Jaques  and  Lopez  q. 
Jaq.  Are  they  all  set  I 
Lop.  All,  and  each  quarter  quiet. 
Jaq.  Is  the  old  man  asleep  ? 
Lop.  An  hour  ago,  sir. 

Jaq.  We  must  be  very  careful  in  his  absence, 
And  very  watchful. 

n  expect  me  when  ye  see  me]  "  i.  e.  you  need  not  expect  me  till  you  see  me, 
as  I  know  not  when  I  shall  return."     Mason. 

0  mope-ey'd]  The  folios  "  mopp'-?yf  d  "  and  "  mop-^V/ ". 

p  mine]  Weber  chose  to  print  "  my  ". 

q  Enter  Jaques  and  Lopez]  Both  the  folios  have  "Enter  Jaques,  and  1  Out- 
Law  ",  and  prefix  to  the  speeches  of  the  latter  "  1.  Out-1."  till  the  entrance  of 
the  two  other  Outlaws.     See  next  note. 
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Lop.  It  concerns  us  nearly  : 
He  will  not  be  long  from  us. 

Jaq.  No,  he  cannot. 

Lop.  A  little  heat  of  love,  which  he  must  wander  out ; 
And  then  again — Hark  !  [Drum  afar  off. 

Jaq.   What? 

Lop.  Tis  not  the  wind,  sure  ; 
That 's  still  and  calm  ;  no  noise,  nor  flux  of  waters. 

Jaq.  I  hoar  a  drum,  I  think. 

Lop.  That,  that ;  it  beats  again  now.  [Drum  nearer. 

Jaq.  Now  it  comes  nearer.     Sure,  we  are  surprisM,  sir ; 
Some  from  the  king's  command:  we  are  lost,  we  are  dead  all. 

Lop.    Hark,  hark  !    a  charge  now  •' !    my  captain  has  be- 
tray'd  us, 
And  left  us  to  this  ruin,  run  away  from  us. 
Another  beats  o'  that  side. 

Enter  two  Outlaws. 

First  Out.  Fly,  fly,  Jaques  ! 
We  are  taken  in  a  toil,  snapt  in  a  pitfal  ; 
Methinks  I  feel  a  sword  already  shave  me. 

Sec.  Out.  A  thousand  horse  and  foot,  a  thousand  pioneers, 
If  we  get  under  ground,  to  fetch  us  out  again, 
And  every  one  an  axe  to  cut  the  woods  down. 

Lop.  This  is  the  dismal'st  night —  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Alphonso,  half-dressed. 
Alpk.  Where 's  my  nag  now  ? 
And  what  make  I  here  to  be  hang'd  ?  what  devil 
Brought  me  into  this  danger  ?  Is  there  ne'er  a  hole, 

r  Lop.  Hark,  hark  I  a  charge  now,  &c]  Both  the  folios  thus  ; 

"  1  Out-l.  Hark,  hark,  a  charge  now  :  my  Captaine  has  betray'd  us, 
And  left  us  to  this  ruine,  run  away  from  us. 

Enter  two  Out-laives. 
Lop.  Another  beates  o'  that  side. 

2  Out-l.  Fly,  flie,  Jaques, 

We  are  taken  in  a  toyle  :  snapt  in  a  pitfall  ; 
Methinks  I  feele  a  sword  already  shave  me. 

3  Out-l.  A  thousand  horse  and  foot",  &*c. — 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  "  1  Outlaw  "  is  Lopez. 
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That  I  may  creep  in  deep  enough,  and  die  quickly  ? 

Ne'er  an  old  ditch  to  choke  ins  ?     I  shall  be  taken 

For  their  commander  now,  their  general, 

And  have  a  commanding  gallows  set  up  for  me 

As  high  as  a  May-pole,  and  nasty  songs  made  on  me, 

Be  printed1  with  a  pint-pot  and  a  dagger. 

They  are  all  kill'd  by  this  time.     Can  I  pray  ? 

Let  me  see  that  first — I  have  too  much  fear  to  be  faithful. 

Where  's  all  my  state"  now  ?  I  must  go  hunt  for  daughters, 

Daughters,  and  damsels  of  the  lakev,  damnVl  daughters  ! 

A  hundred  crowns  for  a  good  tod  of  hay  u', 

Or  a  fine  hollow  tree  that  would  contain  me  ! 

I  hear  'em  coming ;   I  feel  the  noose  about  me  !  [Retires. 

Enter  Seberto  and  Curio,  with  Jaques,  Lopez,  and  other  Outlaws. 

Seb.   Why  do  you  fear,  and  fly  I  here  are  no  soldiers, 
None  from  the  king  to  vex  ye. 

First  Out.  The  drum,  the  drum,  sir  ! 

Curio.  I  never  saw  such  pigeon-hearted  people  : 
What  drum  ?  what  danger? — Who  's  that  that  shakes  behind 

there  ? 
Mercy  upon  me,  sir,  why  are  you  fear'd  thus  I 

Alph.  Are  we  all  kill'd  ?  no  mercy  to  be  hop'd  for  I 
Am  I  not  shot,  do  you  think  ? 

>  choke  in]  Weber  chose  to  print  "  choke  me"  ! 

1  Be  printed,  &c]  i.  e.  Be  so  pourtrayed  in  the  wood-cuts  of  the  songs  or 
ballads  made  upon  me. 

u  slate]  i.  e.  estate. 

v  damsels  of  the  lake]  "  This  alludes  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  a  famous  cha- 
racter in  the  old  romances  ;  particularly  the  very  popular  one  called  Morte 
Arthur,  where  many  miracles  are  performed,  and  much  enchantment  is  con- 
ducted, by  means  of  the  interposition  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake."  Reed.  "  The 
most  remarkable  exploit  of  this  supernatural  lady,  who  dwelt  on  the  marches  of 
Brittany,  was,  that  the  great  enchanter  Merlin  having  fallen  in  love  with  her,  she 
decoyed  him  into  a  forest,  where  she  abandoned  him  while  sleeping,  having  pre- 
viously prevented  him  from  leaving  the  place  by  strong  enchantments.  There 
he  is  bound  down  as  long  as  the  world  exists."   Webeb. 

w  a  good  tod  of  hay]  "  A  tod  of  wool  is  a  bundle  weighing  twenty-eight  pounds. 
From  the  text,  it  would  seem  that  the  same  word  was  applied  also  to  hay." 
Webee.  We  have  had  before  the  common  expression  "  tods  of  ivy",  i.  e.  bushes 
of  ivy  :  see  vol.  v.  1 0  :  hence  Sympson  suspected  that  in  the  present  passage  we 
ought  to  read  "  tod  of  ivy"  ;  and  so  Nares,  Gloss,  in  v. 
VOL.    VIII.  E 
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Seb.  You  arc  strangely  frighted  ; 
Shot  with  a  fiddle-stick  !  who  's  here  to  shoot  you  I 
A  drum  we  saw  indeed  ;  a  boy  was  beating  it, 
And  hunting  squirrels  by  moon-light. 

Lop.  Nothing  else,  sir  \ 

Curio.  Not  any  thing  ;  no  other  person  stirring. 

Alph.  Oh,  that  I  had  that  boy  !  this  is  that  devil, 
That  fairy  rogue,  that  haunted  me  last  night  : 
H'as  sleeves  like  dragon's  wings. 

Seb.  A  little  foot-boy. 

Alph.  Come,  let's  go  in,  and  let  me  get  my  clothes  on. 

If  e'er  I  stay  here  more  to  be  thus  martyr'd 

Did  ye  not  meet  the  wench  I 

Seb.  No,  sure,  we  met  her  not. 

Alph.  She  has  been  here  in  boy's  apparel,  gentlemen, 
(A  gallant  thing,  and  famous  for  a  gentlewoman !) 
And  all  her  face  patch'd  over  for  discovery x ; 
A  pilgrim  too,  and  thereby  hangs  a  circumstance, 
That  she  hath  play'd  her  master-prizey,  a  rare  one. 
I  came  too  short. 

Cnrio.  Such  a  young  boy  we  met,  sir. 

Alph.  In  a  grey  hat  ? 

Curio.  The  same  ;  his  face  all  patch'd  too. 

Alph.  'Twas  she,  a  rot  run  with  her  !  she,  that  rank  she  ! 
Walk  in,  I  '11  tell  ye  all ;  and  then  we  '11  part  again  : 
But  get  some  store  of  wine  ;   this  fright  sits  here  yet. 

[Exeunt  into  the  cabin. 


SCENE  V. — The  same.     Near  the  cabin  of  the  Outlaws. 

Enter  Juletta. 
Jul.   What  a  fright  I  have  put  'em  in,  what  a  brave  hurry  ! 
If  this  do  bolt  him2,  I'll  be  with  him  again 

x  for  discovert/']  "  i.  e.  to  prevent  discovery.  A  common  phrase  in  these  plays." 
Weber.  See  Richardson's  Diet,  in  v.  For. 

J  play'd  her  master-prize']  See  note,  vol.  vi.  529. 

z  If  this  do  holt  him]  Sympson  thought  that  probably  we  ought  to  read,  "  // 
this  don't  bolt  him  "„  "  The  next  line  but  one,  '  As  he  hunts  her,  so  I  '11  hunt 
him,'  proves  that  the  negative  should  not  be  inserted  ;  for  he  could  not  pursue  his 
daughter  without  quitting  the  wood  [cabin] ;  that  is,  without  bolting." — Mason. 
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With  a  new  part  was  never  playM  ;  I  '11  ferka  him  ; 

As  he  hunts  her,  so  I  '11  hunt  him  ;  I  '11  claw  him. 

Now  will  I  see  if  I  can  cross  her  footing: : 

Yet  still  I  '11  watch  his  water,  he  shall  pay  for  "t ; 

And  when  he  thinks  most  malice,  and  means  worse, 

1 11  make  him  know  the  mare  's  the  better  horse.  [Exit. 


SCENE  VI.— Segovia.     A  street. 

Enter  Pedro  disguised  as  be/ore,  and  Gentleman. 

Gent.  You  are  a  stranger,  sir  ;  and,  for  humanity1', 
Being  come  within  our  walls,  I  would  shew  you  something. 
You  have  seen  the  castle  ? 

Pedro.  Yes,  sir ;  'tis  a  strong  one, 
And  well  maintain'd. 

Gent.  Why  are  you  still  thus  sad,  sir  ? 
How  do  you  like  the  walks  ? 

Pedro.  They  are  very  pleasant ; 
Your  town  stands  cool  and  sweet. 

Gent.  But  that  I  would  not 
Affect  you  with  more  sadness,  I  could  shew  you 
A  place  worth  view. 

Pedro.  Shows  seldom  alter  me,  sir  : 
Pray  you,  speak  it,  and  then  shew  it. 

Gent.  'Tis  a  house  here 
Where  people  of  all  sorts,  that  have  been  visited 
With  lunacies  and  follies,  wait  their  cures  : 
There's  fancies0'  of  a  thousand  stamps  and  fashions, 
Like  flies,  in  several  shapes,  buzz  round  about  you, 
And  twice  as  many  gestures  ;  some  of  pity, 
That  it  would  make  you  melt  to  see  their  passions  ; 
And  some  as  light  again,  that  would  content  you. 

a  ferk]  Or  Jirk  :  see  note,  vol.  iv.  216. 
b  humanity]  i.  e.  politeness,  courtesy. 

c  There's  fancies]  So  the  second  folio  (the  first  folio  having,  by  a  slight  error, 
"  Their' s  fancies  ") ;  and  so,  doubtless,  the  author  wrote,  though  we  should  now 
say  "  There  are  fancies".     Compare  act  v.  sc.  3, — 

"  There's  divers  wasps  that  buzz  about  that  honey-box." 
Sympson  printed  " There  fancies"  ;  the   Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  "Their 
fancies" . 

E  2 
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But  I  see,  sir,  your  temper  is  too  modest, 
Too  much  inclin'd  to  contemplation, 
To  meet  with  these. 

Pedro.  You  could  not  please  me  better  ; 
And  I  beseech  you,  sir,  do  me  the  honour 
To  let  me  wait  upon  you. 

Gent.  Since  you  are  willing, 
To  me  it  shall  be  a  pleasure  to  conduct  you. 

Pedro.  I  never  had  such  a  mind  yet  to  see  misery.    [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VII. —  The  interior  of  a  Mad-house  in  the  same  city; 
English  Madman  and  other  Madmen  are  seen  in  their  cells. 

Enter  ttco  Keepers. 

First  Keep.  Carry  mad  Bess  some  meat,    she  roars  like 
thunder ; 
And  tie  the  parson  short,  the  moon  's  i'  the  full, 
ETas  a  thousand  pigs  in 's  brains.  Who  looks  to  the  prentice  ? 
Keep  him  from  women,  he  thinks  h'as  lost  his  mistress  ; 
And  talk  of  no  silk  stuffs,  'twill  run  him  horn-mad. 

Sec.  Keep.  The  justice  keeps  such  a  stir  yonder  with   his 
charges, 
And  such  a  coil  with  warrants ! 

First  Keep.  Take  away  his  statutes ; 
The  devil  has  possess1  d  him  in  the  likeness 
Of  penal  laws  ;  keep  him  from  aqua-vitce, 
For,  if  that  spirit  creep  into  his  corum  c, 
He  will  commit  us  all.     How  is  it  with  the  scholar'1  ? 

Sec.  Keep.   For  any  thing  I  see,  he 's  in  his  right  wits. 

First   Keep.  Thou    art   an  ass:  in's   right  wits,  good  man 
coxcomb0  ! 
As  though  any  man  durst  be  in 's  right  wits,  and  be  here  ! 
It  is  as  much  as  we  dare  be,  that  keep  'era. 

Eng.  Mad.  Give  me  some  drink f  ! 

c  comm]  A  corruption  of  quorum  (as  before,  vol.  iii.  23).  So  the  first  folio. 
— The  second  folio  "  quorum  "  ;  and  so  the  modern  editors. 

d  the  scholar]  Scil.  Stephano,  who  afterwards  makes  his  appearance  in  this 
scene. 

e  coxcomb]  i.  e.  fool  :  see  note,  vol.  iii.  123. 

'  Eog.  Mr\d.  Give  me  some  drink]  Preceded  in  both  the  folios  by  a  stage- 
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First  Keep.  Oh,  there  's  the  Englishman  ! 
Eng.  Mad.  Fill  me  a  thousand  pots,  and  froth  'em,  froth  'em ! 
Down  o'  your  knees,  you  rogues,  and  pledge  me  roundly  ! 

[Sings. 

One,  two,  three,  and  four  ; 

We  shall  be  alls  merry  within  this  hour. 

To  the  great  Turk  ! 

First  Keep.  Peace,  peace,  thou  heathen  drunkard  ! — 
These  English  are  so  malt-mad,  there 's  no  meddling  with  'em ; 
When  they  have  a  fruitful  year  of  barley  there, 
All  the  whole  island  's  thus. 

Eng.  Mad.  A  snuff ]l,  a  snuff,  a  snuff, 
A  lewd1  notorious  snuff !  give  't  him  again,  boy. 

Enter  Kate-". 

Kate.  God  ye  good  even,  gaffer. 

Sec.  Keep.   Who  let  the  fool  loose  \ 

First  Keep.  If  any  of  the  madmen  take  her,  she  is  pepper M  ; 
They  "11  bounce  her  loins. 

Kate.  Will  you  walk  into  the  coal-house  ? 

First  Keep.  She  is  as  lecherous  too  as  a  she-ferret. 

Sec.  Keep.  Who  a  vengeance  looks  to  her  ? — Go  in,  Kate ; 
T  '11  give  thee  a  fine  apple. 

Kate.   Will  you  buss  me, 
And  tickle  me,  and  make  me  laugh  ? 

First  Keep).   I  '11  whip  you. 

Eng.  Mad.  Fool,  fool !  come  up  to  me,  fool. 

Kate.  Are  you  peeping? 

Eng.  Mad.  I  '11  get  thee  with  five  fools. 

Kate.  Oh,  fine  !  oh,  dainty ! 

Eng.  Mad.  And  thou  shalt  lie-in  in  a  horse-cloth,  like  a  lady. 

Kate.  And  shall  I  have  a  coach? 

direction,  "  Enter  English  madman"  ,•  and  so  the  modern  editors,  though  the 
dialogue,  which  presently  takes  place  between  the  English  Madman  and  Kate, 
distinctly  proves  that  the  former  had  not  quitted  his  cell. 

e  be  all]  So  the  first  folio. — The  second  folio  "  all  be"  ;  and  so  the  Editors  of 
1778  and  Weber. 

h  s>*"#]  "  i.  e.  affront.  "  Weber.  '  lewd]  i.  e.  wicked — base. 

1  Kate]  Both  the  folios  have  "  Shee-foole  ",  and  in  the  prefixes  to  her  speeches 
"  Fool. " — In  the  sixth  speech  after  her  entrance  she  is  called  Kate. 
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Eng.  Mad.  Drawn  with  four  turkeys  ; 
And  they  shall  tread  thee  too. 

Kate.  We  shall  have  eggs,  then  : 
And  shall  I  sit  upon  'em? 

Eng.  Mad.  Ay,  ay,  and  they  shall  be  all  addle, 
And  make  an  admirable  tansey  for  the  devil. 
( !ome,  come  away  ;  I  am  taken  with  thy  love,  fool, 
And  will  mightily  belabour  thee. 

First  Keep.  How  the  fool  bridles  !  how  she  twitters  at  him  ! 
These  Englishmen  would  stagger  a  wise  woman. 
If  we  should  suffer  her  to  have  her  will  now, 
We  should  have  all  the  women  in  Spain  as  mad  as  she  here. 

Sec.  Keep.  They  would  strive  who  should  be  most   fool. — 
Away  with  her  ! 

Kate.  Pray  ye,   stay  a  little  :  let 's  hear  him  sing  ;  h'as    a 
fine  breast1. 

First  Keep.  Here  comes  my  master. — To  the  spit,  you  whore, 
And  stir  no  more  abroad,  but  tend  your  business  ; 
You  shall  have  no  more  sops  i'  the  pan  else,  nor  no  porridge : 
Besides,  111  whip  your  breech. 

Kate.  I  ?11  go  in  presently.         [Exeunt  Keepers  and  Kate. 

Enter  Master,  three  Gentlemen,  StephanoJ,  and  Pedro 
disguised  as  before. 
First  Gent.  1 11  assure  you,  sir,  the  Cardinal 's  angry  with 
you 
For  keeping  this  young  man. 
Mast.  I  am  heartily  sorry. 
If  ye  allow  him  sound,  pray  ye,  take  him  with  ye. 

Third  Gent.k    [To   Pedro]    This  is  the    place,    and  now 
observe  their  humours. 

'  breast]  i.  e.  voice.  Here  Reed  cites  from  Sir  J.  Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Music, 
iii.  466  ;  "In  singing,  the  sound  is  originally  produced  by  the  action  of  the  lungs  ; 
which  are  so  essential  an  organ  in  this  respect,  that  to  have  a  good  breast  was 
formerly  a  common  periphrasis  to  denote  a  good  singei'.  The  Italians  make  use 
of  the  terms  Voce  di  Petto  and  Voce  di  Testa,  to  signify  two  kinds  of  voice,  of 
which  the  first  is  the  best." 

J  Stephand]  Both  the  folios  here  "  a  mad  Scholar ",  and  in  the  prefixes  to 
his  speeches  "  Sehol." — At  p.  56, 1.  3,  the  Master  calls  him  "  Stephano." 

k  Third  Gent.]  Is,  of  course,  the  Gentleman  who  figures  in  the  preceding 
scene.     Both  the  folios  "  1  Gent." 
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Sec.  Gent.  We  can  find  nothing  in  him  light  nor  tainted  ; 
No  startings,  nor  no  rubs,  in  all  his  answers  ; 
In  all  his  letters  nothing  but  discretion, 
Learning,  and  handsome  style. 

Mast.  Be  not  deceiv'd,  sir ; 
Mark  but  his  look. 

First  Gent.  His  grief  and  his  imprisonment 
May  stamp  that  there. 

Mast.  Pray,  talk  with  him  again,  then. 

Sec.  Gent.   That  will  be  needless ;  we  have  tried  him  long 
enough, 
And,  if  he  had  a  taint,  we  should  have  met  with  't : 
Yet,  to  discharge  your  care 

Pedro.  A  sober  youth  ! 
Pity  so  heavy  a  cross  should  light  upon  him. 

Sec.  Gent.  You  find  no  sickness  ? 

Steph.  None,  sir,  I  thank  Heaven, 
Nor  nothing  that  diverts  my  understanding. 

First  Gent.  Do  you  sleep  o1  nights  \ 

Steph.  As  sound  and  sweet  as  any  man. 

Sec.  Gent.  Have  you  no  fearful  dreams  ? 

Steph.  Sometimes,  as  all  have 
That  go  to  bed  with  raw  and  windy  stomachs  ; 
Else,  I  am  all  one  piece. 

First  Gent.  Is  there  no  unkindness 
You  have  conceiv'd  from  any  friend  or  parent  '. 
Or  scorn  from  what  you  lov'd  ? 

Steph.  No,  truly,  sir  : 
I  never  yet  was  master  of  a  faith 
So  poor  and  weak  to  doubt  my  friend  or  kindred  ; 
And  what  love  is,  unless  it  lie  in  learning, 
I  think  I  am  ignorant. 

First  Gent.  This  man  is  perfect ; 
A  civiler  discourser  I  ne'er  talk'd  with. 

Mast.  You  '11  find  it  otherwise. 

Sec.  Gent.  I  must  tell  you  true,  sir, 
I  think  you  keep  him  here  to  teach  him  madness  : 
Here  's  his  discharge  from  my  lord  Cardinal ; — 
And  come,  sir,  go  with  us. 
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Steph.  I  am  bound  unto  ye  ; — 
And  farewell,  master. 

Mast.  Farewell,  Stephano. — 
Alas,  poor  man  ! 

First  Gent.  What  flaws1  and  whirls  of  weather, 
Or  rather  storms,  have  been  aloft  these  three  days  ; 
How  dark,  and  hot,  and  full  of  mutiny  ! 
And  still  grows  louder. 

Mast.  It  has  been  stubborn  weather. 

Sec.  Gent.    Strange  work  at  sea  ;    I   fear  me  there  "s  old 
tumbling"1. 

First  Gent.  Bless  my  old  uncle's  bark  !  I  have  a  venture. 

Sec.  Gent.  And  I,  more  than  I  would  wish  to  lose. 

Steph.  Do  you  fear? 

Sec.  Gent.  Ha  !  how  he  looks  1 

Mast.  Nay,  mark  him  better,  gentlemen. 

Sec.  Gent.  Mercy  upon  me,  how  his  eyes  are  alter'd  I 

Mast.  Now  tell  me  how  ye  like  him ;  whether  now 
He  be  that  perfect  man  ye  credited  I 

Steph.  Does  the  sea  stagger  ye  ? 

Mast.  Now  ye  have  hit  the  nick. 

Steph.  Do  ye  fear  the  billows  ? 

First  Gent.  What  ails  him  ?  who  has  stirr'd  him  I 

Steph.  Be  not  shaken, 
Nor  let  the  singing  of  the  storm  shoot  through  ye  ; 
Let  it  blow  on,  blow  on  ;  let  the  clouds  wrestle, 
And  let  the  vapours  of  the  earth  turn  mutinous, 
The  sea  in  hideous  mountains  rise  and  tumble, 
Upon  a  dolphin's  back  I  '11  make  all  tremble. 
For  I  am  Neptune  ! 

Mast.  Now  what  think  ye  of  him  ? 

Sec.  Gent.  Alas,  poor  man  ! 

Steph.  Your  bark  shall  plough  through  all, 
And  not  a  surge  so  saucy  to  disturb  her ; 
I  "'ll  see  her  safe,  my  power  shall  sail  before  her. — 

1  flaws]  i.  e.  gusts. 

m  old  tumbling]  "  This  is  another  proof  that  old  was  very  commonly  used  as 
an  augmentative.  So  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  [act  v.  sc.  2],  Ursula  says 
to  Beatrice,  'Madam,  you  must  come  to  your  uncle.  Yonder's  old  coil  at 
home.'     See  the  Notes  to  the  Variorum  Editions  of  Shakespeare."     Weber. 
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Down,  ye  angry  waters  all  ! 

Ye  loud- whistling  whirlwinds,  fall! 

Down,  ye  proud  waves  !  ye  storms,  cease  ! 

I  command  ye,  be  at  peace  ! 

Fright  not  with  your  churlish  notes, 

Nor  bruise  the  keel  of  bark  that  floats  : 

No  devouring  fish  come  nigh, 

Nor  monster  in  my  empery 

Once  shew  his  head,  or  terror  bring ; 

But  let  the  weary  sailor  sing  : 

Amphitrite  with  white  arms, 

Strike  my  lute,  1 11  sing  [thy]  charms. 

Mast.  He  must  have  music  now  :   I  must  observe  him  ; 
His  fit  will  grow  too  full  else.  [Music  and  song  within. 

Sec.  Gent.  I  must  pity  him. 

Mast.  Now  he  will  in  himself  most  quietly, 
And  clean  forget  all,  as  he  had  done  nothing. 

[Exit  Stephano. 

First  Gent.  We  are  sorry,  sir ;  and  we  have  seen  a  wonder: 
From  this  hour  wo  '11  believe  :  and  so,  we'll  leave  you. 

\_Excunt  First  and  Second  Gentlemen. 

Pedro.  This  was  a  strange  fit. 

Mast.  Did  you  mark  him,  sir  ? 

Pedro.  He  might  have  cozen'd  me  with  his  behaviour. 

Mast.  Many  have  sworn  him  right,  and  I  have  thought  so  ; 
Yet,  on  a  sudden,  from  some  word  or  other, 
When  no  man  could  expect  a  fit,  he  has  flown  out : 
I  dare  not  give  him  will. 

Pedro.  Pray  Heaven  recover  him  ! 

Enter  Alinda  disguised  as  before. 

Alin.  Must  I  come  in  too  ? 

Mast  No,  my  pretty  lad ; 
Keep  in  thy  chamber,  boy ;  'shalt  have  thy  supper. 

Pedro.  I  pray  you,  what  is  he,  sir  ? 

Mast.  A  strange  boy,  that  last  night 
Was  found  i'  the  town,  a  little  erazM,  distracted, 
And  so  sent  hither. 
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Vidro.    Mow  the  pretty  knave  looks, 
And  plays,  and  peeps  upon  me  ! — Sure,  such  eyes 
I  have  seen,  and  lovM  ! — what  fair  hands  ! — certainly — 

Mast,  (iood  sir,  you'll  make  him  worse. 

Pedro.   I  pray,  believe  not : 
Alas,  why  should  I  hurt  him  !  —  How  he  smiles  !  — 
The  very  shape  and  sweetness  of  Alinda  !  — 
Let  me  look  once  again  :  were  it  in  such  clothes 
As  when  I  saw  her  last— this  must  be  she  !  — 
How  tenderly  it  strokes  me  ! 

Mast.  Pray  you,  be  mild,  sir  : 
T  must  attend  elsewhere. 

Pedro.  Pray  you,  be  secure,  sir. —  \_Exit  Master. 

AVhat  would  you  say  I — How  my  heart  beats  and  trembles  ! — 
He  holds  me  hard  by  the  hand — o'  my  life,  her  flesh  too  !  — 
I  know  not  what  to  think — her  tears,  her  true  ones, 
Pure  orient  tears  !  —  Hark,  do  you  know  me,  little  one? 

Alin.  Oh,  Pedro,  Pedro  ! 

Pedro.  Oh,  my  soul  ! 

Third  Gent.  What  fit 's  this  \ 
The  pilgrim  's  off  the  hooks  too.  [Aside. 

Alin.  Let  me  hold  thee ; 
And  now  come  all  the  world,  and  all  that  hate  me ! 

Pedro.  Be  wise,  and  not  discovered.     Oh,  how  I  love  you  ! 
How  do  you  now  \ 

Alin.  I  have  been  miserable  ; 
But  your  most  virtuous  eyes  have  cur'd  me,  Pedro. 
Pray  you,  think  it  no  immodesty,  I  kiss  you  : 
My  head 's  wild  still. 

Pedro.  Be  not  so  full  of  passion, 
Nor  do  not  hang  so  greedily  upon  me ; 
'Twill  be  ill  taken. 

Alin.  Are  you  weary  of  me  ? 
I  will  hang  here  eternally,  kiss  ever, 
And  weep  away  for  joy. 

Re-enter  Master. 

Mast.   I  told  you,  sir, 
What  you  would  do  :  for  shame,  do  not  afflict  him ! 
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You  have  drawn  his  fit  upon  him  fearfully  : 
Either  depart,  and  presently,  1 11  force  you  else. — 
Who  waits  within  I 

Re-enter  two  Keepei's. " 

Pedro.  Alas,  good  sir 

Mast.n  This  is  the  way  never  to  hope  recovery. 
Stay  but  one  minute  more,  I  "11  complain  to  the  governor. — 
Bring  in  the  boy. — Do  you  see  how  he  swells,  and  tears  himself? 
Is  this  your  cure  ?  Be  gone  !  if  the  boy  miscarry, 
Let  me  ne'er  find  you  more,  for  I  '11  so  hamper  you  ! 
Third  Gent.  You  were  to  blame,  too  rash. 
Pedro.   Farewyell  for  ever  ! 

[Exeunt,  on  one  side,  Master,  Keepers,  and  Alinda  ;  on  the 
other,  Pedro  and  Third  Gentleman. 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  shirt  of  the  woods0. 


Enter  Alphonso,  a  Gentleman,  and  Juletta,  disguised  as  before, 
folloicing  them  and  listening. 

Gent.  You  are  now  within  a  mile  o1   the   town,  sir  :  if  my 
business 
VVouldgive  me  leave,  I  would  turn  and  wait  upon  you. 
But  for  such  gentlemen  as  you  inquire  of, 
Certain  I  saw  none  such  :  but  for  the  boy  you  spoke  of, 
I  will  not  say  'tis  he,  but  such  a  one, 
Just  of  that  height — 

Alph.  In  such  clothes  '. 

Gent.  I  much  mistake  else 

Was  sent  in  th'  other  night,  a  little  maddish  ; 
And  where  such  people  wait  their  cures — 

n  Mast.]  This  prefix  is  omitted  in  both  the  folios. 

°   The  skirt  of  the  woods']  Weber  gave  "  A  High  Road  before  the  City  "  :  but 
in  the  third  scene  of  this  act  Alphonso  says, — 

"  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  woods  (they  said  she  dwelt  here), 
In  a  long  pied  coat", — 
Meaning  Alinda,  who  presently  enters  in  the  clothes  of  Kate. 
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Alph.  I  understand  you. 

Gent.  There  you  may  quickly  know. 

Alph.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Jul.  So  do  I  too ;  and,  if  there  be  such  a  place, 
I  ask  no  more ;  but  you  shall  hear  more  of  me  : 
She  may  be  there,  and  you  may  play  the  tyrant ; 
I  '11  see  what  I  can  do.     I  am  almost  founderM 
In  following  him  ;  and  yet  I  '11  never  leave  him, 
I  '11  crawl  of  all  four  first ;  my  cause  is  meritorious, 
And  come  what  can  come [Aside 

Gent.  All  you  have  told  me  is  certain, 
Complexion,  and  all  else. 

Alph.  It  may  be  she,  then  ; 
And  I  '11  so  fumble  her  !  is  she  grown  mad  now  \ 
Is  her  blood  set  so  high  ?   I  '11  have  her  madded  ! 
1  '11  have  her  worm'd '' ! 

Jul.  Mark  but  the  end,  old  master  ; 

If  thou  be'st  not  sick  o'  the  botsi  within  these  five  hours, 

And  kick'stand  roar'st — I  '11  make  you  fart  fire,  signior. 

[  Aside. 

Enter  Alinda  in  Kate's  clothes. 

Gent.  Here  "s  one  o1  th'  house,  a  fool,  an  idiot,  sir  : 
May  be,  she  is  going  home  ;  she  '11  be  a  guide  to  you  : 
And  so,  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Alph.  I  am  your  servant.  [Exit  Gentleman. 

Alin.  Oh,  now  I  am  lost,  lost,  lost  !   Lord,  how  I  tremble  ! 
My  father,  arm'd  in  all  his  hates  and  angers  ! 
This  is  more  misery  than  I  have  scap'd  yet.  [Aside. 

Alph.  Fool,  fool  ! 

Alin.  He  knows  me  not  \_Aside\ — Will  you  give  me  two- 
pence ? 
And,  gaffer,  here  "s  a  crow-flower  and  a  daisy ; 
I  have  some  pie  in  my  pocket  too. 

Alph.  This  is  an  arrant  fool, 
An  ignorant  thing. 

i'  /  '11  have  her  worm'd]  "  This  alludes  to  the  vulgar  error,  that  dogs  may  he 
prevented  from  ever  becoming  mad,  by  cutting  what  is  called  the  worm  under 
their  tongues".  Weber. 

i  the  hots']  See  note,  vol.  vi.  510. 
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Alin.  Believe  so,  and  I  am  happy.  [Aside. 

Alph.  Dost  thou  dwell  in  Segovia,  fool  1 

Alin.  No,  no,  I  dwell  in  heaven  ; 
And  I  have  a  fine  little  house  made  of  marmalade, 
And  I  am  a  lone  woman,  and  I  spin  for  Saint  Peter ; 
I  have  a  hundred  little  children,  and  they  sing  psalms  with  me. 

Alph.  'Tis  pity  this  pretty  thing  should  want  understanding. 
But  why  do  I  stand  talking  with  a  coxcomb s  ? 
If  I  do  find  her,  if  I  light  upon  her — 
I  '11  say  no  more. — Is  this  the  way  to  the  town,  fool  ? 

Alin.    You  must  go   over  the  top   of   that  high    steeple, 
gaffer 

Alph.  A  plague  o'  your  fool's  face  ! 

Jul.  No  ;  take  her  counsel.  [Aside. 

Alin.  And  then  you  shall  come  to  a  river  twenty  mile  over, 
And  twenty  mile  and  ten ;  and  then  you  must  pray,  gaffer, 
And  still  you  must  pray,  and  pray 

Alph.  Pray  Heaven  deliver  me 
From  such  an  ass  as  thou  art ! 

Alin.  Amen,  sweet  gaffer  ! — 
And  fling  a  sop  of  sugar-cake  into  it ; 
And  then  you  must  leap  in  naked- 


Jul.  Would  he  would  believe  her  !  [  Aside. 

Alin.  And  sink  seven  clays  together  :  can  you  sink,  gaffer  ? 

Alph.    Yes,   coxcomb,   yes :    prithee,   farewell  :    a  pox  on 
thee  ! 
A  plague  o1  that  fool,  too,  that  set  me  upon  thee  ! 

Alin.   And  then  I  '11  bring  you  a  sup  of  milk  shall  serve 
you: 
I  am  going  to  get  apples. 

Alph.  Go  to  the  devil ! — 
Was  ever  man  tormented  with  a  puppy  thus  ? — 
Thou  tell  me  news  !  thou  be  a  guide  ! 

8  a  coxcomb]  "i.e.  a  natural  fool,  as  he  supposes  Aliuda  to  be  ;  who  was 
dressed  in  all  the  insignia  of  the  fool,  and  of  course  her  cap  was  decorated  with 
the  cock's  comb.  The  reader  is  here  again  referred  to  Mr.  Douce's  highly 
curious  Dissertation  on  the  Fools  and  Clowns  of  Shakespeare."  Weber.  I 
doubt  if  Kate  (whom  Alinda  now  personates)  had  "all  the  insignia  of  the  fool", 
though  she  certainly  wore  (see  note,  p.  59)  the  motley  or  parti-coloured  habit. 
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Alin.  And,  then,  nuncio' 


Alph.  Prithee,  keep  on  thy  way,  good  naunt. — Icouldrailnow 
Those  ten  hours  at  mine  own  improvidence. — 
Get  apples  and  be  chok'd  !  farewell. 

Alin.  Farewell,  nuncle.  [Exit  Alphonso. 

Jul.  I  rejoice  in  any  thing  that  vexes  him, 
A  nd  I  shall  love  this  fool  extremely  for 't. 
Could  I  but  see  my  mistress  now,  to  tell  her 
How  I  have  truly,  honestly  wrought  for  her, 

How  I  have  worn  myself  away  to  serve  her  ! [Aside. 

Fool,  there's  a  royal u  for  the  sport  thou  mad'st  me 
In  crossing  that  old  fool  that  parted  from  thee. 

Alin.  Thou  art  honest,   sure;  but  yet  thou  must  not  see 

me. [Aside. 

I  thank  you,  little  gentleman  :   Heaven  bless  you  ! 
And  I  '11  pray  for  you  too.     Pray  you,  keep  this  nutmeg ; 
'Twas  sent  me  from  the  Lady  of  the  Mountain, 
A  golden  lady. 

Jul.  How  prettily  it  prattles  ! 

Alin.  'Tis  very  good  to  rub  your  understanding  : 
And  so,  good  night ;   the  moon 's  up. 

Jid.  Pretty  innocent v  ! 

Alin.  Now,  Fortune,  if  thou  darst  do  good,  protect  me  ! 

[Aside,  and  then  exit. 

J  id.  1 11  follow  him  to  yond  town  ;  he  shall  not  scape  me. 
Stay  :   I  must  counterfeit  a  letter  by  the  way  first, 
And  one  that  must  carry  some  credit  with  it;   I  am  wide  else, 
And  all  this  to  no  purpose  that  I  aim  at ; 
A  letter  must  be  had,  and  neatly  handled  ; 
And  then,  if  goodwife  Fortune  do  not  fail  me, 
Have  at  his  skirts  !  I  shall  worse  anger  him 
Than  ever  I  have  done,  and  worse  torment  him. 
It  does  me  good  to  think  how  I  shall  conjure  him, 
And  crucify  his  crabbedness  :  he 's  my  master ; 
But  that  "s  all  one,  I  '11  lay  that  on  the  left  hand  : 

1  nuncle~\    A  familiar  abbreviation  of   mine  uncle.     So  in    the  next   line, 
"  naunt "  is  for  mine  aunt. 

u  royal]  See  note,  p.  46.     The  modern  editors  print  "  ryal ". 
v  innocent]  i.  e.  natural  fool,  idiot. 
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He  would  now  persecute  my  harmless  mistress, 

A  fault  without  forgiveness,  as  I  take  it, 

And  under  that  bold  banner  flies  my  vengeance  ; 

A  meritorious  war,  and  so  I  'll  make  it. — 

F  the  name  of  innocence,  what 's  this  the  fool  gave  me  I 

She  said  'twas  good  to  rub  my  understanding : 

What  strange  concealment?  bread,  or  cheese,  or  a  chesnut  I 

Ha  !  'tis  a  ring,  a  pretty  ring,  a  right  one  ; 

A  ring  I  know  too  ;  the  very  same  ring — 

Oh,  admirable  blockhead  !  oh,  base  eyes  ! — 

A  ring  my  mistress  took  from  me,  and  wore  it ; 

I  know  it  by  the  posy,  "  Prick  me,  and  heal  me  "  : 

None  could  deliver  this  but  she  herself  too. 

Am  I  twice  sand-blind  ?  twice  so  near  the  blessing 

I  would  arrive  at,  and  block-like  never  know  it  ? 

I  am  vengeance  angry ;  but  that  shall  light  on  thee, 

And  heavily,  and  quickly,  I  pronounce  it. 

There  are  so  many  cross- ways,  there  's  no  following  her, 

And  yet  I  must  not  now.     I  hope"'  she  is  right  still, 

For  all  her  outward  show,  for  sure  she  knew  me  ; 

And,  in  that  hope,  some  few  hours  I  '11  forget  her.  [Exit. 


SCENE  II. — Another  part  of  the  woods. 

Enter  Roderigo,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim. 

Rod.  She  is  not  to  be  recoverM,  which  I  vex  at ; 
And  he  be}rond  my  vengeance,  which  torments  me. 
Oh,  I  am  fooFd  and  slighted,  made  a  rascal ! 
My  hopes  are  flutter'd  as  my  present  fortunes \ 

w  there  '$  no  following  her, 

And  yet  I  must  not  now.   I  hope,  &c]  "  The  distraction  of  Juletta  here  will  be 
finely  expressed  if  we  alter  the  pointing  ; 

'  there  's  no  following  her  ; 

And  yet  I  must — not  noiv.     I  hope,'  &c." 
Sympson, — whose  proposed  punctuation  was  adopted  by  the  Editors  of  1778  and 
Weber.     I  think  it  quite  wrong. 

x  My  hopes  are  flutter'd  as  my  present  fortunes']  The  correction  of  Mason, 
who  observes  that  "  our  authors  are  fond  of  using  ' flutter'd'  in  a  similar  sense." 
(Mason  had  previously  proposed  "  My  hopes  are  shatter'd  ",  &c.)     Both  the 
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Why  should  I  wander  thus,  and  play  the  coxcomb  N I 

Tire  out  my  peace  and  pleasure  for  a  girl  I 

A  girl  that  scorns  me  too  ?  a  thing  that  hates  me  ? 

And,  consider'd  at  the  best,  is  but  a  short  breakfast 

For  a  hot  appetite?  why  should  1  walk,  and  walk  thus, 

And  fret  myself,  and  travel  like  a  carrier, 

And  peep,  and  watch;  want  meat  and  wine  to  cherish  mo, 

When  thousand  women  may  be  had,  ten  thousand, 

And  thank  me  too,  and  I  sit  still  \  Well,  trim  beauty 

And  chastity,  and  all  that  seem  to  ruin  me, 

Let  me  not  take  you,  let  me  not  come  near  you, 

For  I  "ll  so  trim  you,  I  '11  so  bustle  with  you  ! 

"Tis  not  the  name  of  virgin  shall  redeem  you, 

(I'll  change  that  property,)  nor  tears,  nor  angers  ; 

I  bear  a  hate  about  me  scorns  those  follies. 

To  find  this  villain  too  (for  there's  my  main  prize), 

And,  if  he  scapey  me  then 

Enter  Alinda,  disguised  as  be/ore. 

Alin.  Is  not  that  Pedro  \ 
Tis  he,  'tis  he  !   Oh  !  [Aside. 

Rod.  What  art  thou  I 

Alin.  Ha  !  now,  now,  now, 
Oh,  now  most  miserable  !  [Aside. 

Bod.  What  a  devil  art  thou  \ 

Alin.   No  end  of  my  misfortunes,  Heaven  \  [Aside. 

Rod.   What  antic  1 
Speak,  puppet,  speak  ! 

Alin.  That  habit  to  betray  me  \ 
Ye  holy  saints,  can  ye  see  this  1  [Aside. 

Rod.  It  danceth ; 
The  devil  in  a  fool's  coat  ?  is  he  turn'd  innocent2  ? 

folios  have,  "  My  hopes  are  flatter'd  ",  &c.  ;  and  so  Sympson  (who  conjectured 
in  a  note,  "  My  hopes  are  flat  as  are  my  present  fortunes  ")  ;  so  too  the  Editors 
of  1778,  who  supposed  that  " flatter d"  is  used  here  ironically.  Heath  (MS. 
Notes)  would  read,  "  My  hopes  are  flatten'd,"  &c. 

x  coxcomb]  i.  e.  fool :  see  note,  vol.  iii.  123. 

y  scape]  Both  the  folios  "  snap". — "The  modern  editions  read — 'scape'; 
but '  snap  '  might  have  beeii  used  in  reference  to  a  bow  snapping,  alluding  to 
Roderigo's  having  intended  his  enemy  to  die  by  the  halter."     Weber  ! ! 

1  innocent]  See  note,  p.  02. 
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What  mops  and  mows3  it  makes  !   heigh,  how  it  frisketh  ! 

Is 't  not  a  fairy,  or  some  small  hobgoblin  ? 

It  has  a  mortal  face,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  it ; 

But,  if  it  should  prove  the  devil,  then  ?  [Aside. 

Alin.  Come  hither. 

Bod.   I  think  'twill  ravish  me.    It  is  a  handsome  thing, 
But  horribly  sun-burnt.     What's  that  it  points  at  I     [Aside. 

Alin.  Dost  thou  see  that  star  there  ?  that,  just  above  the 


sun 


Prithee,  go  thither,  and  light  me  this  tobacco  ; 
And  stop  it  with  the  horns  o'  the  moon. 

Rod.  The  thing 's  mad, 
Abominably  mad,  her  brains  are  butter'd. —  [Aside. 

Go  sleep,  fool,  sleep. 

Alin.  Thou  canst  not  sleep  so  sweetly ; 
For  so  I  can  say  my  prayers,  and  then  slumber. 
I  am  not  proud,  nor  full  of  wine, 
(This  little  flower  will  make  me  fine,) 
Cruel  in  heart  (for  I  shall  cry, 
If  I  see  a  sparrow  die)  ; 
I  am  not  watchful  to  do  ill, 
Nor  glorious 1}  to  pursue  it  still ; 
Nor  pitiless  to  those  that  weep  : 
Such  as  are,  bid  them  go  sleep. 
Do,  do,  do,  and  see  if  they  can. 

Rod.  It  said  true ; 
I  feel  it  sink  into  me  forcibly  : 
Sure,  'tis  a  kind  of  sibyl,  some  mad  prophet: 
I  feel  my  wildness  bound  and  fetter'd  in  me.  [Aside. 

Alin.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  I  '11  tell   you  what  "s   your 

fortune. 
Rod.  Here  ;  prithee,  speak. 
Alin.  Fie,  fie,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 

a  mops  and  mows]  "  Mops  and  mows,  and  to  mop  and  mow,  appear  to  be 
familiar  expressions  with  our  old  dramatic  [and  other]  writers  ;  the  former 
word  (mop)  applied  to  some  action  of  mockery,  and  sometimes  confounded  with 
mock  ;  but  the  origin  is  not  known."—"  Mow.  Corrupted  from  Mouth  ;  Fr. 
Moue,  a  moe  or  mouth  (Cotgrave)."     Richardson's  Diet. 

b  Nor  glorious]  i.  e.  (as  Sympson  explains  it)  nor  taking  pride. 
VOL.  VIII.  F 
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Wash  your  hands,  and  pare  your  nails,  and  look  finely  ; 
You  shall  never  kiss  the  king's  daughter  else. 

Rod.  I  wash  'em  daily. 

Alin.  But  still  you  foul  'em  faster. 

Rod.  This  goes  nearer.  [Aside. 

Alin.  You'll  have  two  wives. 

Rod.  Two  wives  ! 

Alin.  Ay,  two  fine  gentlewomen 
(Make  much  of  1cm,  for  they'll  stick  close  to  you,  sir)  ; 
And  these  two  in  two  days. 

Rod.  That 's  a  fine  riddle. 

Alin.  To-day  you  shall  wed  Sorrow, 

And  Repentance c  will  come  to-morrow. 

Rod.  Sure,  she's  inspirM.  [Aside. 

Alin.   T  11  sing  you  a  fine  song,  sir.  [Sings. 

He  called d  dowD  his  merry  men  all, 

By  one,  by  two,  by  three  : 
William  would  fain  have  been  the  first, 

But  now  the  last  is  he. 

Rod.  'Tise  the  meref  chronicle  of  my  mishaps.  [Aside. 

Alin.  I  Ml  bid  you  good  even  ;   for  my  boat  stays  for  me 
yonder, 
And  I  must  sup  with  the  moon  to-night  in  the  Mediterraneum- . 

[Exit. 

Rod.  When  fools  and  mad-folks  shall  be  tutors  to  me, 

And  feel  my  sores,  yet  I  unsensible 

Sure,  it  was  set  by  Providence  upon  me, 
To  steer  my  heart  right.     I  am  wondrous  weary  : 
My  thoughts  too,  which  add  more  burden  to  me — 
I  have  been  ill,  and,  which  is  worse,  pursuM  it, 

c  Repentance]  "  R^ad  '  Penitence  ',  or  else — 

'  Repentance,  she  will  come  to-morrow '." 
Coleridge's  Remains,  ii.  315.     No,  no. 

d  He  called,  §c]  "This  is  quoted  from  the  old  ballad,  entitled  The  Knight 
and  Shepherd's  Daughter,  printed  in  Bishop  Percy's  Reliques  (Ed.  1794,  III. 
p.  74)."  Weber.     In  Percy's  work  the  last  two  lines  stand  thus  ; 
"  Sir  William  used  to  bee  the  first, 
But  nowe  the  last  came  hee". 
e  'Tis]  Both  the  folios  "  This".  t  mere]  i.  e.  absolute. 

s  Mediterraneum]  The  modern  editors  silently  print  "  Mediterranean." 
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And  still  run  on  :   I  must  think  better,  nobler, 

And  be  another  thing,  or  not  at  all. 

Still  I  grow  heavier,  heavier  ;  Heaven  defend  me  ! 

I  '11  lie  down,  and  take  rest ;  and  Goodness  guard  me  ! 

\_IAes  down. 

Enter  four  Peasants. 

First  Pea.  We  have  scap'd   to-day  well;    certain,    if  the 
outlaws 
Had  known  we  had  been  stirring,  we  had  paid  for 't. 

Sec.  Pea.  Plague  on  'em  !  they  have  robb'd  me  thrice. 

Third  Pea.   And  me  five  times  ; 
Beside,  they  made  my  daughter  one  of  us  too, 
An  arrant  drum  :  oh,  they  are  the  lewdest  rascals, 
The  captain  such  a  damn'd  piece  of  iniquity  ! 
But  we  are  far  enough  off  on  'em,  that 's  the  best  on 't ; 
They  cannot  hear. 

Fourth  Pea.  They  '11  come  to  me  familiarly, 
And  eat  up  all  I  have  ;  drink  up  my  wine  too  ; 
And,  if  there  be  a  servant  that  contents  "em, 
Let  her  keel  hold,  they  '11  give  her  stowage  enough. 
We  have  no  children  now  but  thieves  and  outlaws  : 
The  very  brats  in  their  mothers'  bellies  have  their  qualities ; 
They'll  steal  into  the  world. 

First  Pea.  Would  we  had  some  of  'era  here  ! 

Sec.  Pea.  Ay,  o'  that  condition  we  could  master  'em ; 
They  are  sturdy  knaves. 

Third  Pea.  A  devil  take  their  sturdiness  ! 
We  can  neither  keep  our  wives  from  'em,  nor  our  states1' ; 
We  pay  the  rent,  and  they  possess  the  benefit. 

First  Pea.  What's  this  lies  here  I  is  it  drunk  or  sober  ? 
It  sleeps,  and  soundly  too. 

Sec.  Pea.  'Tis  an  old  woman, 
That  keeps  sheep  hereabouts.     It  turns  and  stretches. 

Fourth  Pea.  Does  she  keep  sheep  with  a  sword  I 

Third  Pea.  It  has  a  beard  too. 

First  Pea.  Peace,  peace  ;  it  is  the  devil  Roderigo  ! 
Peace  of  all  hands,  and  look. 

h  slates]  i.  e.  estates,  possessions. 
F   2 
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Sec.  Pea.  'Tis  he. 

Third  Pea.  Speak  softly. 

Fourth  Pea.  Now  we  may  fit  him. 

Third  Pea.  Stay,  stay;  let's  be  provident. 

First  Pea.  Kill  him,  and  wake  him  then. 

Fourth  Pea.  Let  me  come  to  him  ; 
Even  one  blow  at  his  pate  ;  if  e'er  he  wake  more — 

Third  Pea.  So,  so,  so  ;  lay  that  by. 

\_They  remove  Roderigo's  sword. 

Sec.  Pea.  I  must  needs  kill  him; 
It  stands  with  my  reputation. 

Third  Pea.  Stand  off,  I  say, 
And  let  us  some  way  make  him  sure  ;  then  torture  him  : 
To  kill  him  presently,  has  no  pleasure  in 't ; 
H'as  been  tormenting  of  us  at  least  this  twelvemonth. 

Rod.  Oh,  me  ! 

All.  He  comes,  he  comes. 

Fourth  Pea.  Has  he  no  guns  about  him  ? 

Third  Pea.  Softly  again :  no,  no  ;  take  that  hand  easily, 
And  tie  it  fast  there ;  that  to  th'  other  bough  there  : 
Fast,  fast,  and  easy,  lest  he  wake.         \_They  tie  him  to  a  tree. 

Sec.  Pea.  Have  we  got  you  ? 
This  was  a  benefit  we  never  aimVl  at. 

Third  Pea.  Out  with  your  knives,  and  let  us  carve    this 
cock-thief, 
Daintily  carve  him. 

First  Pea.  I  would  he  had  been  us'd  thus 
Ten  year  ago  !  we  might  have  thought  we  had  children. 

Third  Pea.  Oh,  that  Sir5  Nicholas  now,  our  priest,  were  here ! 
What  a  sweet  homily  would  he  say  over  him, 
For  ringing  all  in  with  his  wife  in  the  belfry  ! 
He  would  stand  up  stiff-girt.     Now  pounce11  him  lightly ; 
And,  as  he  roars  and  rages,  let  "s  go  deeper. 
Come  near  :  you  are  dim-eyM  ;  on  with  your  spectacles. 

[They  assault  him. 
Rod.  Oh,  what  torments  me  thus?  what  slaves,  what  villains? 
Oh,  spare  me  !  do  not  murder  me  ! 

Third  Pea.  We  '11  but  tickle  you  : 
You  have  tickled  us  at  all  points. 

s  Sir]  A  title  formerly  given  to  clergymen.  ''  pounce]  i.  e,  prick. 
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Fourth  Pea.   Where  are  his  emblems1' ' 

Rod.  As  ye  are  men,  and  Christians 

Sec.  Pea.  Yes,  we  hear  you  ; 
And  you  shall  hear  of  us  too. 
Rod.  Oh  !    no  mercy  I 

Enter  Pedro  disguised  as  before. 

Pedro.  What  noise  is  this  \  what  roar  ? — I  cannot  find  her, 
She  is  got  free  again  ;  but  where,  or  which  way — 

Rod.  Oh,  villains,  beasts  ! 

Pedro.  Murdering  a  man,  ye  rascals  I 
Ye  inhuman  slaves,  off,  off,  and  leave  this  cruelty, 
Or,  as  I  am  a  gentleman — Do  ye  brave  me  I 
Then  have  among  ye  all,  ye  slaves,  ye  cowards  ! — 
Take  up  that  sword,    and    stand  [_To    Roderigo,    ivhom  he 

unbinds]. — Stay,  ye  base  rascals, 
Ye  cut-throat  rogues 

Peasants.  Away,  away  ! 

Pedro.  Ye  dog-whelps  !  [Exeunt  Peasants. 

Rod.  Oh,  I  am  now  more  wretched  far  than  ever  !     [Aside. 

Pedro.  A  violence  to  that  habit  ? — Ha !  Roderigo  ! 
What  makes  he  here,  thus  clad  ?  is  it  repentance, 
Or  only  a  fair  show  to  gild'1  his  mischiefs  I  \_Aside. 

Rod.  This  benefit  has  made  me  shame  to  see  him ; 
To  know  him,  blush.  [Aside. 

Pedro.  You  are  not  much  hurt  I 

Rod.  No,  sir ; 
All  I  can  call  a  hurt  sticks  in  my  conscience  ; 
That  pricks  and  tortures  me. 

Pedro.  Have  you  consider'd 
The  nature  of  these  men,  and  how  they  us'd  you  I 
Was  it  fair  play  \  did  it  appear  to  you  handsome  I 

Rod.  I  dare  not  speak  ;  or,  if  I  do,  'tis  nothing 
Can  bring  me  off,  or  justify  me.  [Aside. 

h  his  emblems]  "  i.  e.  his  marks  of  virility."  Mason. 

>  gild]  Sympson's  correction. — The  first  folio  "guid"  ;  and  so  Weber  ("guide"), 
who  explains  it,  "  give  opportunity  to  commit  ". — The  second  reads  "  guile  "  ; 
and  so  the  Editors  of  1778  ;  Mason,  too,  approving  of  that  reading. — Can  any- 
thing be  plainer  that  that  "  guid  "  of  the  first  folio  is  a  mistake  for  "  guild 
(gild)  "  ? 
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Pedro.    Was  it  noble 
To  be  o'er-laid  with  odds  and  violence  ? 
Manly  or  brave  in  these  thus  to  oppress  you  ? 
Do  you  blush  at  this  in  such  as  are  mere  rudeness  2 
That  have  stopt  souls,  that  never  knew  things  gentle  ? 
And  dare  you  glorify  worse  in  yourself,  sir? 
You  usM  me  with  much  honour,  and  I  thank  you ; 
Tn  this  I  have  requited  some.     You  know  me : 
Come,  turn  not  back;  you  must  and  you  shall  know  me. 
Had  I  been  ovcr-season'd  with  base  anger, 
And  suited  all  occasions  to  my  mischiefs, 
Bore  no  respect  to  honesty,  religion ; 
No  faith,  no  common  tie  of  man,  humanity, 
Had  I  had  in  me ;  but  given  reins  and  licence 
To  a  tempestuous  will  as  wild  as  winter, — 
This  day,  know,  Roderigo,  I  had  set 
As  small  a  price  upon  thy  life  and  fortunes 
As  thou  didst  lately  on  mine  innocence  ; 
But  I  reserve  thee  to  a  nobler  service. 

Rod.  I  thank  you,  and  I  'll  study  more  to  honour  you  : 
You  have  the  nobler  soul,  I  must  confess  it, 
And  are  the  greater  master  of  your  goodness. 
Though  it  be  impossible  I  should  now  recover, 
And  my  rude  will  grow  handsome,  in  an  instant, 
Yet,  touching  but  the  pureness  of  your  metal, 
Something  shall  shew  like  gold,  at  least  shall  glister, 
That  men  may  hope,  although  the  mine  be  rugged, 
Stony,  and  hard  to  work,  yet  time  and  honour 
Shall  find  and  bring  forth  that  that 's  rich  and  worthy. 

Pedro.  I  '11  try  that,  and  to  the  purpose    [Aside]. — You 
told  me,  sir, 
In  noble  emulation — so  I  take  it ; 
1 11  put  your  hatred  far  off,  and  forget  it — 
You  had  a  fair  desire  to  try  my  valour ; 
You  seemM  to  court  me  to  it :  you  have  found  a  time, 
A  weapon  in  your  hand,  an  equal  enemy, 
That,  as  he  puts  this  off,  puts  off  all  injuries, 

[Throws  off the  pilgrim's  dress. 
And  only  now  for  honour's  sake  defies  you  : 
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Now,  as  you  are  a  man, — I  know  you  are  valiant, 

As  you  are  gentle-bred,  a  soldier  fashion' d 

Rod.  His  virtue  startles  me  [Aside]. — I  dare  fight,  Pedro. 

Pedro.  And  as  you  have  a  mistress  that  you  honour, 
Mark  me,  a  mistress 

Rod.  Ha! 

Pedro.  A  handsome  mistress ; 
As  you  dare  hold  yourself  deserving  of  her 

Rod.  Deserving  !  what  a  word  was  that  to  fire  me  !  \_Aside. 

Pedro.  I  could  compel  you  now  without  this  circumstance  ; 
But  1  '11  deal  free  and  fairly,  like  a  gentleman  : 
As  you  are  worthy  of  the  name  you  carry, 
A  daring  man 

Rod.  Oh,  that  I  durst  not  surfer  ! 
For  all  I  dare  do  now  implies  but  penance.  \_Aside. 

Pedro.  Now  do  me  noble  right. 

Rod.   I  '11  satisfy  you  ; 
But  not  by  the  sword  J  :  pray  you,  hear  me,  and  allow  me. 
I  have  been  rude ;  but  shall  I  be  a  monster, 
And  teach  my  sword  to  hurt  that  that  preserved  me  ? 
Though  I  be  rough  by  nature,  shall  my  name 
Inherit  that  eternal  stain  of  barbarous  ? 
Give  me  an  enemy,  a  thing  that  hates  you, 
That  never  heard  of  yet,  nor  felt  your  goodness, 
That  is  one  main  antipathy  to  sweetness, 
And  set  me  on  :  you  cannot  hold  me  coward  ; 
If  I  have  ever  errVl,  't  has  been  in  hazard's 
The  temper  of  my  sword  starts  at  your  virtue, 
And  will  fly  off,  nay,  it  will  weep  to  fight  you1  : 

J  sword]  So  the  second  folio. — The  first  folio  "  word  ". 

k  Jf  I  have  ever  err'd,  't  has  been  in  hazard]  So  the  second  folio. — The  first 
folio  omits  "  been". — "  Roderigo  means  to  say,  that  if  he  had  erred,  it  had  been 
in  seeking  danger,  not  in  avoiding  it".  Mason, — whose  explanation  is  evi- 
dently right.  The  Editors  of  1 778  gave  a  very  erroneous  one.  Seward  proposed 
a  violent  alteration  of  the  text. 

1  to  fight  you~\  So  the  Editors  of  1778  (whose  correction  had  been  anticipated 
by  Heath  in  his  MS.  Notes). — Both  the  folios  have  "to  light  ye  "  ,•  and  so 
Sympson,  who  says  that  the  expression  must  be  either  an  elliptical  one  for  "  to 
light  on  you  ",  or  else  that  there  is  some  corruption,  which  may  be  remedied 
by  reading  "  to  pight  ye  "  (i.  e.  strike),  or  "  to  slight  ye  "  (i.  e.  cut,  wound, 
from  the  A.S.  slitan)  !  !  ! — "Weber  gave  "  to  light  [on]  you  ". 
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Things  excellently  mingled,  and  of  pure  nature, 
Mold  sacred  love  and  peace  with  one  another : 
See  how  it  turns1"  ! 

Pedro.  This  is  a  strange  conversion. —  [Aside. 

And  can  you  fail  your  mistress  I  can  you  grow  cold 
In  such  a  case  I 

Rod.  Those  heats  that  they  add  to  us, 
Oh,  noble  Pedro,  let  us  feel  'em  rightly, 
And  rightly  but  consider  how  they  move  us  ! 

Pedro.  Is  not  their  honour  ours  ? 

Rod.  If  they  be  virtuous  ; 
And  then  the"  sword  adds  nothing  to  their  lustre, 
But  rather  calls  in  question  what 's  not  doubted  : 
If  they  be  not,  the  best  swords  and  best  valours 
Can  never  fight  'em  up  to  fame  again  ; 
No,  not  a  Christian  war, — and  that's  held  pious. 

Pedro.  How  bravely  now  he  is  temper' d  !   I  must  fight, 
And  rather  make  it  honourable  than  angry. —  [Aside. 

I  would  not  task0  those  sins  to  me  committed. 

Rod.  You  cannot,  sir ;  you  have  cast  those  by,  decarded  l>  'em ; 
And,  in  a  noble  mind,  so  low  and  loosely 
To  look  back,  and  collect  such  lumps,  and  lick  'em 
Into  new  horrid  forms  again 

Pedro.  Still  braver  !  [Aside. 

Rod.  To  fight  because  I  dare,  were  worse  and  weaker 
Than  if  I  had  a  woman  in  my  cause,  sir, 
And  more  proclaimed  me  fool ;  yet  I  must  confess 
I  have  been  covetous  of  all  occasions, 
And  this  I  have  taken  upon  trust  for  noble, 
The  more  shame  mine  !  Devise  a  way  to  fight  thus, 
That,  like  the  wounded  air,  no  blood  may  issue, 
Nor,  where  this  sword  shall  enter,  no  lost  spirit, 
And  set  me  on  :   I  would  not  scar  that  body, 
That  virtuous,  valiant  body,  nor  deface  it, 
To  make  the  kingdom  mine.     If  one  must  bleed, 

m  Seeliow  it  turns']  These  words  were  given  by  the  Editors  of  1778  to  Pedro  ! 
— By  "  it  "  Roderigo,  of  course,  means  his  sword. 

°  the]  Weber  chose  to  print  "  their."  °  task]  i.  e.  tax. 

f  decarded]  i.  e.  discarded  (see  Nares's  Gloss,  in  v.).  So  the  first  folio. — The 
cond  folio  "  discarded  "  ;  and  so  the  modern  editors. 
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Let  me  be  both  the  sacrifice  and  altar, 

And  you  the  priest ;   I  have  deserv'd  to  suffer. 

Pedro.  The  noble  Pvoderigo  now  I  call  you, 
And  thus  my  love  shall  ever  count  and  hold  you. 

Bod.  I  am  your  servant,  sir ;  and  now  this  habit, 
Devotion,  not  distrust,  shall  put  upon  me. 
I  '11  wait  upon  your  fortunes,  (that 's  my  way  now,) 
And  where  you  grieve  or  joy,  I  '11  be  a  partner. 

Pedro.  I  thank  you,  sir  ;   I  shall  be  too  proud  of  you. 
Oh,  I  could  tell  you  strange  things  ! 

Rod.  I  guess  at  'em  ; 
And  I  could  curse  myself  I  made  'em  stranger  : 
Yet  my  mind  says,  you  are  not  far  from  happiness. 

Pedro.  It  shall  be  welcome.  Come;  let 's  keep  us  thus  still, 
And  be  as  we  appear  :  Heaven's  hand  may  bless  us.    [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. —  The  interior  of  the  Madhouse  in  Segovia  ;  English 
Madman,  Stephano,  Parson,  and  other  Madmen  are  seen  in 
their  cells. 

Enter  Alphonso,  Master,  mid  Keepers. 

Mast.  Yes,  sir,  here  be  such  people  ;  but  how  pleasing 
They  will  appear  to  you 

Alph.  Pray,  let  me  see  "em ; 
I  come  to  that  end  ;  pray,  let  me  see  'em  all. 

Mast.  They  will  confound  you,  sir;  like  bells  rung  backward, 
They  are  nothing  but  confusion  and  mere  noises. 

Alph.  May  be,  I  love  a  noise.     But,  hark  you,  sir ; 
Have  you  no  boys  ?  handsome  young  boys  ? 

Mast.  Yes,  one,  sir  ; 
A  very  handsome  boy. 

Alph.  Long  here  ? 

Mast.  But  two  days  ; 
A  little  craz'd,  but  much  hope  of  recovery. 

Alph.  Ay,  that  boy  let  me  see  ;  may  be,  I  know  him ; 
That  boy,  I  say. — This  is  the  boy  he  told  me  of, 
And  it  must  needs  be  she  [Aside']. — That  boy,  I  beseech  you,  sir; 
That  boy  I  come  to  see. 

Mast.  And  you  shall  see  him, 
Or  any  else  ;  but,  pray,  be  not  too  violent. 
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Alph.  1  know  what  to  do,    1   warrant  you;  1   am  for  all 
fancies ; 
I  can  talk  to  'em,  and  dispute. 

First  Keep.  As  madly  I 
For  they  be  very  mad,  sir. 

Alph.  Let  'em  be  horn-mad. 

First  Keep.  We  have  few  citizens  ;  they  have  bedlams  of 
their  own,  sir, 
And  are  mad  at  their  own  charges. 

Alph.  Who  lies  here  ? 

Mast.  Pray  you,   do   not   disturb  'em,   sir ;  here   lie  such 
youths 
Will  make  you  start,  if  they  but  dance  their  trenchmores0.— 
Fetch  out  the  boy,  sirrah. 

[Exeunt  First  and  Second  Keepers  P. — Shaking  of  irons  in  the  cells. 

Hark ! 

Alph.  Heigh,  boys ! 

Eng.  Mad.  Bounce q  ! 
Clap  her  o'  the  starboard  !  bounce !  top  the  can  ! 

StephJ  Dead,  you  dog,  dead !  do  you  quarrel  in  my  kingdom  \ 
Give  me  my  trident. 

Eng.  Mad.  Bounce,  'twixt  wind  and  water, 
Loaden  with  mackerels  !  oh,  brave  meat ! 

Steph.  My  sea-horses  ! 
Ill  charge  the  northern  wind,  and  break  his  bladder. 

Par.  I  '11  sell  my  bells,  before  I  be  out-brav'd  thus. 

0  trenchmores]   See  note,  vol.  vii.,  505. 

v  Exeunt  First  and  Second  Keepers]  The  modem  editors  give "  Exit 
Keeper  ".  But,  though  the  Master  addresses  only  one  Keeper,  it  appears  that 
two  of  them  go  out  here  (presently  "Keepers"  re-enter,  and  the  First  says, 
"  Here  's  all  the  boys  we  found").  In  a  former  scene  (p.  52)  we  had  only  two 
Keepers  :  in  the  present,  there  are  evidently  more  (Alphonso  says,  at  p.  81, 
"  Why  do  the  people  gape  so  ?"  after  Hi'o  Keepers  have  gone  out). 

i   Alph.  Heigh,  boys  ' 
Eng.  Mad.  Bounce,  &c]  Immediately  before  the  last  of  these  speeches, 
the  Editors  of  1 7  78  and  Weber  give  a  stage-direction,  "  Enter  English  Madman, 
Scholar,  and  Parson"  :  but  none  of  these  lunatics  enter.     In  both  the  folios  we 
find; 

"  Shake  Irons  within.     Eng.  mad  -m,  Scholler,  Parson,  Jenkin." 
"  Jenkin  "  means  the   Welsh   madman,  who  presently  makes  his  appearance  : 
see  note,  p.  77. 

r  Steph.]  Here  and  afterwards  both  the  folios  "  Scho."  [i.e.  Scholar.]  See 
note,  p.  54. 
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Alph.  What 's  he  I  what 's  he  1 

Mast.  A  parson,  sir,  a  parson, 
That  run  mad  for  tithe-goslings. 

Alph.  Green  sauce  cure  him  ! 

Par.  I  Ml  curse  ye  all  !   I  '11  excommunicate  ye  ! 
Thou  English  heretic,  give  me  the  tenth  pot. 

Eng.  Mad.  Sue  me  !  I  11  drink  up  all.      Bounce,   I    say 
once  more  ! 
Oh,  have  I  split  your  mizen?  Blow,  blow,  thou  west  wind, 
Blow  till  thou  rives,  and  make  the  sea  run  roaring  ! 
I  '11  hiss  it  down  again  with  a  bottle  of  ale. 

Steph.  Triton  !  why,  Triton  ! 

Eng.  Mad.  Triton  's  drunk  with  metheglin. 

Steph.  Strike,  strike  the  surges,  strike  ! 

Eng.  Mad.  Drink,  drink  ;   'tis  day-light  ; 
Drink,  diddle,  diddle,  diddle,  drink,  parson,  proud  parson  : 
A  pig's  tail  in  thy  teeth,  and  I  defy  thee  ! 

Par.  Give  me  some  porridge,  or  I  '11  damn  thee,  English' . 

Alph.  How  comes  this  English  madman  here  I 

Mast.  Alas, 

That 's  no  question  !  they  are  mad  every  where,  sir. 

Their  fits  are  cool  now ;  let  'em  rest. 

Alph.  Mad  gallants, 
Most  admirable  mad  !   I  love  their  fancies" . 

Re-enter  First  and  Second  Keepers,  with  Kate  in  Alinda's  hoy's 

clothes v . 
First  Keep.  You  stinking  whore  ! — Who  knew  of  this  ?  who 
look'd  to  him  \ 
Pox  take  him  !    he  was  sleepy  when  I  left  him. 
Sec.  Keep.  Certain,  he  made  the  fool  drunk. 
Mast.  How  now  \  who 's  this  here  I 
Where  is  the  boy  ? 

s  Blow  till  thou  rive'}  "  This",  says  Sympson,  "  is  a  manifest  copying  from 
Shakespeare's  Boatswain  in  The  Tempest  [act  i.  sc.  i],  'Blow  till  thou  burst 
thy  wind,  if  room  enough' "  ;  but  this  expression,  applied  to  the  wind,  is  very 
common  in  our  early  writers.  '  English]  Qy.  "  Englishman  "  ? 

"  fancies]  Sympson's  correction.  Both  the  folios  "faces".  In  the  pre- 
ceding page  Alphonso  has  said,  "  I  am  for  all  fancies." 

v  Kate  in  Alinda's  boy's  clothes']  Bot'i  the  folios  have  "she-foole,"  and  prefix 
to  her  speeches  "  She-f."     See  note,  p.  53. 
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First  Keep.  The  boy,  sir  I 

Mast.  Ay,  the  boy,  sir. 

First  Keep.  Here's  all  the  boys  we  found. 

Mast.  These  are  his  clothes  ; 
But  where 's  the  boy  ? 

Kate.  The  boy  is  gone  a-Maying  ; 
He'll  bring  me  home  a  cuckoo's  nest.     Do  you  hear,  master? 
I  put  my  clothes  off,  and  I  dizen'd  him, 
And  pinn'd  a  plum'  ill's  forehead,  and  a  feather, 
And  buss'd  him  twice,  and  bid  him  go  seek  his  fortune  : 
Ho  gave  me  this  fine  money,  and  fine  wine  too, 
And  bid  me  sop,  and  gave  me  these  trim  clothes  too, 
And  put  'em  on. 

Alph.  Is  this  the  boy  you  would  shew  I 

Kate.  I  '11  give  you  twopence,  master. 

Alph.  Am  I  fool'd  of  all  sides  ? 
I  met  a  fool  i'  the  woods  (they  said  she  dwelt  here), 
In  a  long  piedvv  coat. 

Mast.  That  was  the  very  boy,  sir. 

Kate.  Ay,  ay,  ay ;  I  gave  him  leave  to  play,  forsooth  : 
He  '11  come  again  to-morrow,  and  bring  peascods. 

Mast.  I  '11  bring  your  bones  ! 

Alph.  Pox  o'  your  fools  and  bedlams  ! 
Plague  o'  your  owls  and  apes  ! 

Mast.   Pray  you,  sir,  be  tamer  ; 

We  cannot  help  this  presently ;  but  we  shall  know. 

I  '11  recompense  your  cares  too  !  [  To  the  Keepers. 

Alph.  Know  me  a  pudding  ! 
You  juggle,  and  you  fiddle  ;  fart  upon  you  ! 
I  am  abus'd. 

Mast.   Pray  you,  sir 

Alph.  And  I  will  be  abus'd,  sir  ; 
And  you  shall  know  I  am  abus'd. 

Enter  Welsh  Madman x. 
Welsh  Mad.  Whaw,  Master  Keeper  ! 

v  plum]  "We  take  this  to  be  a  name  of  some  cap  ;  as  we  now  call  that 
worn  by  children  a  pudding."  Ed.  1778, — a  ludicrous  attempt  to  explain  what 
the  author  intended  for  nonsense  ! 

w  pied]  i.  e.  variegated,  motley  :  see  note,  p.  CI. 

*  Enter  11  elsh  Madman]  Both  the  folios  have  only  a  marginal  stage-direc- 
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Alph.  Pox  o'  thy  whaws and  thy  whims!  pox  o'  thy  urship  ! 

Welsh  Mad.  Give  rae  some  ceeze  and  onions,  give  me  some 
wash-brew ; 

I  have in  my  bellies y ;  give  me  abundance. 

Pendragon  was  a  shentleman,  marg  you,  sir : 
And  the  organs  at  Rixumz  were  made  by  revelations  ; 
There  is  a  spirit  blows  and  blows  the  bellows, 
And  then  they  sing. 

Alph.  What  moon-calf's  this  \  what  dream  ? 

Mast.  Pray  you,  sir,  observe  him  ; 
He  is  a  mountaineer,  a  man  of  goatland. 

Welsh  Mad.  I  will  beat  thy  face  as  black  as  a  blue  clout ; 
I  will  leave  no  more  sheet  in  thine  eyes 

Mast.  He  will  not  hurt  you. 

Welsh  Mad.  Give  me  a  great  deal  of  guns.    Thou  art  the 
devils  ; 
I  know  thee  by  thy  tails.     Poor  Owen  's  hungry  ! 
I  will  pig  thy  bums  full  of  bullets. 

Alph.  This  is  the  rarest  rascal  ! 
He  speaks  as  if  he  had  butter-milk  in  's  mouth. 
Is  this  any  thing  akin  to  th'  English  ? 

Mast.  The  elder  brother,  sir  : 
He  run  mad  because  a  rat  eat  up  's  cheese. 

Alph.  H'ad  a  great  deal  of  reason,  sir. 

Welsh  Mad .  Basilus  manus  a  is  for  an  old  cod-pice  b,  mark c  you . 
I  will  borrow  thy  urship's  whore  to  seal  a  letter. 

tion  "  Welch  mad-man  "  :  but  from  what  presently  takes  place,  it  is  plain  that 
he  enters  here.  In  the  Dram.  Pers.oi  the  second  folio,  and  in  a  stage-direction 
of  both  the  folios  (see  note,  p.  74),  he  is  called  "  Jenkin"  :  from  his  fourth 
speech,  however,  it  would  seem  that  his  name  is  "  Owen  ". 

J  I  have in  my  bellies']  "  This  hiatus,  which  occurs  in  botli  folios,  the 

reader  may  supply  from  the  stores  of  his  own  imagination."  Weber. 
Vanbrugh,  in  his  alteration  of  the  play,  filled  up  this  break  with  "hunger." 

z  Rixum]  i.  e.  Wrexham. 

*  Basilus  manus]  A  corrupted  Spanish  phrase,  which  appears  from  many 
passages  of  our  early  writers  to  have  been  in  frequent  use.  (So  in  Everie 
Woman  in  her  Humor,  1609  ;  "  Come,  basilus  manus."  sig.  B  3.)  Sympson 
carefully  altered  it  to  "  Besar  las  manos  "  ;  and  so  his  successors. 

b  cod-pice]  So  the  first  folio The  second  folio  "  codpiss  " — The  modern 

editors  "  cod-piece  ". 

c  mark]  Silently  altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  to  "  marg  ",  because  that 
corruption  occurs  above  ;  and  so  Weber. 
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Mast.  Now  lie  grows  villanous. 

Alph.  Methinks  he  's  best  now. 

Mast.  Away  with  him  ! 

Alph.  Ho  shall  not. 

Mast.  Sir,  he  must. 

Welsh  Mad.  I  will  sing  and  dance,  do  any  thing. 

Alph.   Wilt  thou  declaim  in  Greek  ? 

Mast.  Away  with  the  fool  ! 
And  whip  her  soundly,  sirrah. 

Kate.  I  '11  tell  no  more  tales.  [Exit  First  Keeper  with  Kate. 

Alph.  Or  wilt  thoii  fly  i'  th'  air  I 

Eny.  Mad.  Do ;  and  1 11  catch  thee, 
And,  like  a  wisp  of  hay,  I  '11  whirl  and  whirl  thee, 
And  puff  thee  up  and  puff  thee  up  ! 

Steph.  Ill  save  thee, 
And  thou  shalt  fall  into  the  sea,  soft,  softly. 

Welsh  Mad.  1 11  get  upon  a  mountain,  and  call  my  country- 
men. 

Mast.  They  all  grow  wild.     Away  with  him,  for  Heaven- 
sake  ! — 
Sir,  you  are  much  to  blame. 

Alph.  No,  no,  'tis  brave,  sir : 
You  have  cozen'd  me ;  1 11  make  you  mad. 

Mast.  In  with  him, 
And  lock  him  fast.  [Exit  Sec.  Keeper  with  Welsh  Madman. 

Alph.  1 11  see  him  in  his  lodging.  [Exit. 

Mast.  What  means  this  gentleman  ? 

Enter  Juletta  disguised  as  before. 

Jul.  He  's  in  ;  have  at  him  ! — ■  [Aside. 

Are  you  the  master,  sir  ? 

Mast.  What  would  you  with  him  I 

Jul.  I  have  a  business  from  the  Duke  of  Medina  : 
Is  there  not  an  old  gentleman  come  lately  in  I 

Mast.  Yes,  and  a  wild  one  too  ;  but  not  a  prisoner. 

Jul.  Did  you  observe  him  well  ?  'tis  like  he  may  be. 

Mast.  I  have  seen  younger  men  of  better  temper. 

Jul.  You  have  hit  the  cause  I  come  for.  There  's  a  letter; 
Pray  you,  peruse  it  well. — I  shall  be  wi'  you,  [Gives  letter. 
And  suddenly,  I  fear  not ;  finely,  daintily  ; 
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I  shall  so  feed  your  fierce  vexation, 

And  raise  your  worship's  storms ;   I  shall  so  niggle  you, 

And  juggle  you,  and  fiddle  you,  and  firkc  yon, 

I  '11  make  you  curse  the  hour  you  vexM  a  woman  ; 

I  ll  make  you  shake,  when  our  sex  are  but  sounded  ! 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake  I11  we  shall  have  him  at :  I  long  to  see  it, 

As  much  as  for  my  wedding-night  ;   I  gape  after  it.       [Aside. 

Mast.  This  letter  says,  the  gentleman  is  lunatic ; 
I  half-suspected  it. 

Jul.  "Tis  very  true,  sir ; 
And  such  pranks  he  has  play'd  ! 

Mast.  He  *s  some  great  man, 
The  duke  commands  me  with  such  care  to  look  to  him  ; 
And,  if  he  grow  too  violent,  to  correct  him, 
To  use  the  speediest  means  for  his  recovery  ; 
And  those  he  must  find  sharp. 

Jul.  The  better  for  him. 

Mast.  How  got  you  him  hither  I 

Jul.  With  a  train  I  tordd  him  : 
He 's  in  love  with  a  boy,  there  lies  his  melancholy. 

Mast.  Hither  he  came  to  seek  one. 

Jul.  Yes,  I  sent  him  : 
Now,  had  we  dealt  by  force,  we  had  never  brought  him. 

Mast.  Here  was  a  boy. 

Jul.  He  saw  him  not  \ 

Mast.  He  was  gone  first. 

Jul.  It  is  the  better.     Look  you  to  your  charge  well : 
I  '11  see  him  lodg'd,  for  so  the  duke  commanded  me  : 
He  will  be  very  rough. 

Mast.  We  are  us'd  to  that,  sir  ; 
And  we  as  rough  as  he,  if  he  give  occasion. 

Jul.  You  will  find  him  gainful0,  but  be  sure  you  curb  him  ; 

c  firk]  See  note,  vol.  iv.  216. 

d  loVd]  Both  the  folios  "  told  "  ;  and  so  Sympson. — "  The  verb  to  tole,  in  the 
sense  of  drawing  on,  or  inducing  to  follow,  has  already  occurred  in  The  Faithful 
Shepherdess,  vol.  ii.  28  [and  in  The  Loyal  Subject,  vol.  vi.  92]."  Weber. 

e  gainful]  "i.  e.  wayward,  resty,  &c."  Sympson. — "I  have  never  met  with 
this  word  in  that  sense,  but  it  commonly  means  lucrative,  and  that  is  the 
obvious  meaning  in  this  passage.  Juletta  tells  the  Master,  that  he  will  find 
Alphonso  a  profitable  patient ;  but  conjui'es  him  to  curb  him,  notwithstanding 
his  rank  ".  Mason, — whose  interpretation  of  the  word  is  evidently  at  variance 
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And  get  him,  if  you  can  fairly,  to  his  lodging; 
I  am  afraid  you  will  not. 

Mast.   We  must  sweat,  then. 

Re-enter  ALPnoNSo,  and  Second  Keeper. 

Alph.  What  dost  thou  talk  to  me  of  noises  ?  I  '11  have  more 
noise ; 
I  '11  have  all  loose,  and  all  shall  play  their  prizesf : 
Thy  master  has  let  loose  the  boy  I  look'd  for, 
Basely  convey'd  him  hence. 

Sec.  Keep.  Will  you  go  out,  sir  ? 

Alph.  I  will  not  out ;   I  will  have  all  out  with  me  : 
I  '11  have  thy  master  in  ;  he 's  only  mad  here  : 
And,  rogues,  I  ll  have  ye  all  whipt  ! 

[Shaking  of  irons  in  the  cells. 
Heigh,  mad  boys,  mad  boys  ! 

Jul.  Do  you  perceive  him  now  ? 

Mast.  Tis  too  apparent. 

Jul.  I  am  glad  she  is  gone,  he  raves  thus.  [Aside. 

Mast.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
Pray,  will  you  make  less  stir,  and  see  your  chamber  I — 
Call  in  more  help,  and  make  the  closet  ready. 

Sec.  Keep.  I  thought  he  was  mad  :  I  '11  have  one  long  lash  at 
you.  [Aside,  and  then  exit. 

Alph.  My  chamber !  where  my  chamber  ?  why  my  chamber  I 
Where 's  the  young  boy  ? 

Mast.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir,  be  more  modest, 
For  your  own  credit-sake ;  the  people  see  you, 
And  I  would  use  you  with  the  best. 

Alph.  Best !  hang  you  ! 
What  S  dost  thou  think  me  mad  \ 

Mast.   Pray,  and  be  civil ; 
Heaven  may  deliver  you. 

Alph.  Into  a  rogue's  hands  ! 

Mast.  You  do  but  draw  more  misery  upon  you, 
And  add  to  your  disease. 

with  the  context. — "The  A.  S.  Ge-ivinful,  (gainful,)  is,  striving,  labouring  or 
contending  for  ;  and  thus,  in  Beaum.  and  Fletch.,  may  signify,  full  of  strife, 
contention  or  resistance."  Richardson's  Diet,  in  v.  Gain. 

1  play  their  pi-izes]   See  note,  vol.  vi.  529. 

s  what]  i.e.  for  what,  why  (as  in  his  first  speech  above,  and  frequently  before, 
vol.  v.  38-1,  &c). 
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Alph.  Get  from  me  ! 

Mast.  No,  sir  ; 
You  must  not  be  left  so  ;  bear  yourself  civilly, 
And  't  will  be  better  for  you ;  swell  not,  nor  chafe  not. 

Alph.  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  a  neighbour,  rascal. 

Mast.  A  great  deal  the  more  pity  ;   T  have  heard  of  you. 

Jul.  Excellent  master  !  [  Aside. 

Mast.  The  duke  is  very  tender  too. 

Alph.  Am  I  lunatic f?  am  I  run  mad  ? 
What  dost  thou  talk  to  me  of  dukes  and  devils  ? 
Why  do  the  people  gape  so  ? 

Mast.  Do  not  anger  'em, 
But  go  in  quietly,  and  slip  in  softly ; 
They  will  so  tew?  you  else  !  I  am  commanded,  sir. 

Alph.  Why,  prithee,  why  ? 

Mast.  You  are  dog-mad,  yet'1  perceive  it  not ; 
Very  far  mad,  and  whips  will  scant  recover  you. 

Alph.  Ha  !  whips  ! 

Mast.  Ay,  whips,  and  sore  whips,  an  you  were  a  lord,  sir, 
If  you  be  stubborn  here. 

Alph.   Whips  !  what  am  I  grown  ? 

Jul.  Oh,  I  could  burst !  hold,  hold,  hold,  hold  o'  both  ends  ! 
How  he  looks!  pray  Heaven  he  be  not  mad  indeed  !     [Aside. 

Alph.  I  do  not  perceive  I  am  so  ;  but,  if  you  think  it — 
Nor  1 11  be  hang'd  if 't  be  so. 

Re-enter  First  and  Second  Keepers,  tcith  others,  carrying  irons. 

Mast.  Do  you  see  this,  sir  ? 
Down  with  that  devil  in  you  ! 

Alph.  Indeed  I  am  angry, 
But  I  '11  contain'  myself:  oh,  I  could  burst  now, 
And  tear  myself !  but  these  rogues  will  torment  me : 
Mad  in  mine  old  days  ?  make  mine  own  afflictions  \      [_Aside. 

Mast.  What  do  you  mutter,  sir  ? 

Alph.  Nothing,  sir,  nothing ; 

f  /  lunatic]   Silently  altered  to  "  /  a  lunatic  "  by  Sympson  ;  and  so  Weber. 
s  tew]  i.  e.  work,  dress — drub  :  see  note,  vol.  iv.  140. 

h  yet]  Sympson's  correction. — The  first  folio  "  you  "  ;  the  second  folio  "ye". 
'  contain]  i.  e.  restrain. 
VOL.    VII r.  G 
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T  will  go  in,  and  quietly,  most  civilly  : 

And,  good  sir,  let  none  of  your  tormentors  come  about  me ; 

You  have  a  gentle  face ;  they  look  like  dragons. 

Mast.  Be  civil  and  be  safe.     Come,  for  these  two  days, 
You  must  eat  nothing  neither  ;  'twill  ease  your  fits,  sir. 

Alph.  'T  will  starve  me,  sir  ;  but  I  must  bear  it  joyfully. 
I  may  sleep  ? 

Mast.  Yes,  a  little.     Go  in  with  these  men. 

Alph.  Oh,  miserable  me  ! 

Mast.  I  '11  follow  presently.    [Exit  Alphonso  with  Keepers. 
You  see  't  is  done,  sir. 

Jul.  You  have  done  it  handsomely, 
And  I  '11  inform  the  duke  so.     Pray  you,  attend  him  ; 
Let  him  want  nothing  but  his  will. 

Mast.  He  shall  not ; 
And,  if  he  be  rebellious 

Jul.  Never  spare  him  : 
H'as  flesh  and  hide  enough ;  he  loves  a  whipping. 

Mast.  My  service  to  his  grace. 

Jul.  I  shall  commend  it.  [Exit  Master. 

So,  thou  art  fast :  I  must  go  get  some  fresh  room 
To  laugh  and  caper  in  :  oh,  how  it  tickles  me  ! 
Oh,  how  it  tumbles  me  with  joy  !  thy  mouth 's  stopt. 
Now,  if  I  can  do  my  mistress  good,  I  am  sainted.  [Exit. 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  I.— The  woods. 


Enter  Seberto  and  Curio. 

Seb.  Now,  o'  my  conscience,  we  have  lost  him  utterly : 
He 's  not  gone  home ;  we  heard  from  thence  this  morning 
And,  since  our  parting  last  at  Roderigo's, 
You  know  what  ground  we  have  travell'd. 

Curio.  He 's  asleep,  sure  ; 
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For,  if  he  had  been  awake,  we  should  have  met  with  him  : 
Faith,  let 's  turn  back,  we  have  but  a  fruitless  journey  ; 
And  to  hope  further  of  Alinda's  recovery, 
(For,  sure,  she  '11  rather  perish  than  return,) 
Is  but  to  seek  a  moteh  i'  the  sun. 

Seb.  We'll  on,  sure; 
Something  we  11  know,  some  cause  of  all  this  fooling, 
Make  some  discovery. 

Curio.  Which  way  shall  we  cast,  then  ? 
For  all  the  champion'  country,  and  the  villages. 
And  all  those  sides 

Seb.  We  '11  cross  these  woods  a  while,  then  : 
Here  if  we  fail,  we  '11  gallop  to  Segovia, 
And,  if  we  light  of  no  news  there,  hear  nothing, 
We'll  even  turn  fairly  home,  and  coast  the  other  side. 

Curio.  He  may  be  sick,  or  fain  into  some  danger ; 
He  has  no  guide,  nor  no  man  to  attend  him. 

Seb.  He  's  well  enough  ;  he  has  a  travell'd  body, 
And,  though  he  be  old,  he  's  tough,  and  will  endure  well ; 
But  he  is  so  violent  to  find  her  out, 
That  his  anger  leads  him  a  thousand  wild-goose-chases  : 
I  '11  warrant  he  is  well. 

Curio.  Shall  we  part  company  ? 

Seb.  By  no  means  ;  no ;  that  were  a  sullen  business, 
No  pleasure  in  our  journey.     Come,  let 's  cross  here  first ; 
And  where  we  find  the  paths,  let  them  direct  us.        [Exeunt. 

h  mote]  Theobald's  correction  ;  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778. — Both  the  folios 
"  moth  "  ;  and  so  Sympson  and  Weber "  '  Moth  ',  without  reason  or  author- 
ity, is  changed  by  Theobald  to  lmote  '.  But  the  old  reading  will  appear  right 
to  every  person  who  recollects  the  propensity  that  moths  have  to  fly  to  any 
luminous  body.  To  find  a  mote  in  the  sun  would  require  no  ingenuity  ;  they 
are  frequently  discovered."  Mason, — whose  note  appears  to  me  highly  absurd. 
In  this  passage  "moth  "  is  merely  the  old  spelling  of  "  mote  "  :  so  in  Shakes- 
peare's King  John,  act  iv.  sc.  1,  all  the  old  eds.  have, — 
"  Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 
Arth.  Oh,  heaven  ! — that  there  were  but  a  moth  in  yours,"  &c. 

■  champion]    See  note,  vol.  ii.  500.      Sympson  printed  "  champian ",  the 
Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  ''champaign  ". 


c;    2 
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SCENE  II. — Another  part  of  the  woods. 

Enter  Juletta  and  Alinda,  both  disguised  as  be/ore. 

Jul.  Why  arc  you  still  so  fearful  of  me,  lady  S 
So  doubtful  of  my  faith  and  honest  service, 
To  hide  yourself  from  me,  to  fly  my  company  ? 
Am  I  not  yours?  all  yours  ?     By  this  light,  you  shake  still 
Do  you  suspect  me  false  ?  did  I  ever  fail  you  ? 
Do  you  think  I  am  corrupted,  base,  and  treacherous  ? 
Lord,  how  you  look  !     Is  not  my  life  tied  to  you  ? 
And  all  the  power  I  have,  to  serve  and  honour  you? 
Still  do  you  doubt  ?  still  am  I  terrible  ? 
I  will  not  trouble  you :  good  Heaven  preserve  you, 
And  send  you  what  you  wish  !     I  will  not  see  you, 
Nor  once  remember  I  had  such  a  mistress ; 
I  will  not  speak  of  you,  nor  name  Alinda, 
For  fear  you  should  suspect  I  would  betray  you  : 
Goodness  and  peace  conduct  you  ! 

Alin.  Prithee,  pardon  me  ; 
I  know  thou  art  truly  faithful ;  and  thou  art  welcome, 
A  welcome  partner  to  my  miseries  : 
Thou  know'st  I  love  thee  too. 

Jid.  I  have  thought  so,  lady. 

Alin.  Alas,  my  fears  have  so  distracted  me, 
I  durst  not  trust  myself ! 

Jul.  Come,  pray  you,  think  better, 
And  cast  those  by  ;  at  least  consider,  lady, 
How  to  prevent  'em :   pray  you,  put  off  this  fool's  coat ; 
Though  it  have  kept  you  secret  for  a  season, 
'Tis  known  now,  and  will  betray  you  :  your  arch  enemy 
Roderigo  is  abroad  ;  many  are  looking  for  you. 

Alin.  I  know  it ;  and  those  many  I  have  cozen'd. 

Jul.  You  cannot  still  thus. 

Alin.  I  have  no  means  to  shift  it. 

Jul.  I  have,  and  shift  you  too.     I  lay  last  night 
At  a  poor  widow's  house  here  in  the  thicket, 
Whither  I  will  conduct  you,  and  new-shape  you  ; 
Myself  too,  to  attend  you. 
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Alin.   What  means  hast  thou  I 
For  mine  are  gone. 

Jul.  Fear  not,  enough  to  serve  you  ; 
I  came  not  out  so  empty. 

Alin.  Prithee,  tell  me, 
(For  thou  hast  struck  a  kind  of  comfort  through  me,) 
When  saw'st  thou  Roderigo  1 

Jul.  Even  this  morning, 
And  in  these  woods :  take  heed  ;  h'as  got  a  new  shape. 

Alin.  The  habit  of  a  pilgrim  ?  yes,  I  know  it, 
And  I  hope  shall  prevent  it  J-     Was  he  alone  ? 

Jul.  No,  madam  ;  and,  which  made  me  wonder  mightily, 
He  was  in  company  with  that  handsome  pilgrim, 
That  sad,  sweet  man. 

Alin.  That  I  forgot  to  give  to  ? 

Jul.  The  same,  the  very  same,  that  you  so  pitied  ; 
A  man  as  fit  to  suit  his  villanies 

Alin.  And  did  they  walk  together  \ 

Jul.  Wondrous  civilly. 

Alin.  Talk,  and  discourse  \ 

Jul.  I  think  so ;  for  I  saw  'em 
Make  many  stands,  and  then  embrace  each  other. 

Alin.  The  pilgrim  is  betray'd  ;  a  Judas  dwells  with  him, 
A  Sinon,  that  will  seem  a  saint  to  choke  him. 
Canst  thou  but  shew  me  this  \ 

Jul.  Lord,  how  she  trembles  ! —  [Aside. 

Not  thus,  for  all  the  world ;  you  are  undone  then  : 
But  let 's  retire,  and  alter  ;  then  we  Ml  walk  free  ; 
And  then  I  '11  shew  you  any  thing. 

Alin.  Come,  good  wench, 
And  speedily,  for  I  have  strange  faiths  working, 
As  strange  fears  too  ;  I  '11  tell  thee  all  my  life  then. 

Jul.  Come  quick ;  I  will  conduct  you,  and  still  serve  you  : 
And  do  not  fear  ;  hang  fear  !  it  spoils  all  projects. 
This  way  ;  I  '11  be  your  guide.  [Exeunt. 

i  prevent  it]  "  i.  e.  prevent  the  consequences  of  it."  Mason. 
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SCENE  III. — Segovia.     An  open  place. 

Enter  Governor,  Verdugo,  and  Citizens. 

Gov.  Use  all  your  sports, 
All  your  solemnities :  'tis  the  king's  day  to-morrow, 
His  birth-day  and  his  marriage ;  a  glad  day, 
A  day  we  ought  to  honour,  all. 

First  Cit.  We  will,  sir, 
And  make  Segovia  ring  with  our  rejoicings. 

Gov.  Be  sumptuous,  but  not  riotous  ;  be  bounteous, 
But  not  in  drunken  bacchanals  ;  free  to  all  strangers, 
Easy  and  sweet  in  all  your  entertainments ; 
For  'tis  a  royal  day  admits  no  rudeness. 

Sec.  Cit.  Your  lordship 
Will  do  us  the  honour  to  be  here  yourself, 
And  grace  the  day  ? 

Gov.  T  is  a  main  part  of  my  service. 

Third  Cit.  I  hope  your  honour 
Has  taken  into  your  consideration 
The  miseries  we  have  suffer'd  by  these  outlaws, 
The  losses,  hourly  fears ;  the  rude  abuses 
Strangers  that  travel  to  us  are  daily  loaden  with  ; 
Our  daughters'  and  our  wives'  complaints. 

Gov.  I  am  sorry  for 't, 
And  have  commission  from  the  king  to  ease  it : 
You  shall  not  be  long  vexM. 

First  Cit.  Had  we  not  walls,  sir, 
And  those  continually  mann'd  too  with  our  watches, 
We  should  not  have  a  bit  of  meat  to  feed  us  : 
And  yet  they  are  our  friends,  and  we  must  think  so, 
And  entertain  'em  so  sometimes,  and  feast  'em, 
And  send  'em  loaden  home  too  ;  we  are  lost  else. 

Sec.  Cit.  They  '11  come  to  church  amongst  us,  as  we  hope, 
Christians, 
When  all  their  zeal  is  but  to  steal  the  chalices. 
At  this  good  time  now,  if  your  lordship  were  not  here 
To  awe  their  violence  with  your  authority, 
They  would  play  such  gambols  ! 
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Gov.  Are  they  grown  so  heady  ? 

Sec.  Cit.  They  would  drink  up  .all  our  wine,  piss  out  our 
bonfires, 
Then,  like  the  drunken  Centaurs,  have  at  the  fairest, 
Nay,  have  at  all ;  fourscore  and  ten 's  a  goddess ; 
Whilst  we,  like  fools,  stand  shaking  in  our  cellars. 

Gov.  Are  they  so  fierce  upon  so  little  sufferance  I 
1 11  give  'em  such  a  purge,  and  suddenly  ! — 
Verdugo,  after  this  solemnity  is  over, 
Call  on  me  for  a  charge  of  men,  of  good  men, 
To  see  what  house  these  knaves  keep  ;  of  good  soldiers, 
As  sturdy  as  themselves ;   that  dare  dispute  with  'em, 
Dare  walk  the  woods  as  well  as  they,  as  fearless, 
But  with  a  better  faith  belabour  "em : 
I  '11  know  what  claim  they  have  to  their  possession. 
'Tis  pity  of  their  captain  Roderigo, 
A  well-bred  gentleman,  and  a  good  soldier, 
And  one  his  majesty  has  some  little  reason 
To  thank  for  sundry  services,  and  fair  ones  : 
That  long  neglect  bred  this  k  :    I  am  sorry  for  him. 

Verd.  The  hope  of  his  estate  keeps  back  his  pardon  : 
There  's  divers  wasps  that  buzz  about  that  honey-box, 
And  long  to  lick  themselves  full. 

Gov.  True,  Verdugo  : 
Would  he  had  but  the  patience  to  discern  it, 
And  policy  to  wipe  their  lips ' ! 

Verd.  To  fetch  him  in,  sir, 

k  That  long  neglect  bred  this]  "  The  last  line  is  very  obscurely  expressed ; 
but  the  plain  meaning  (without  having  recourse  to  Mason's  proposed  variation 
— '  Whose  long  neglect ',  &c.)  is  '  His  majesty's  long  neglect  of  thanking  him 
for  those  sundry  fair  services  has  bred  these  disorders '."     Weber. 

1  to  icipe  their  lips]  "Mr.  Seward  [Postscript  to  vol.  v.  ed.  1750]  proposes 
to  read, '  to  wet  their  lips,  i.  e.  to  gain  some  of  them,  by  letting  them  taste  some 
of  his  honey.'  But  surely  ivc t  is  a  wretched  verb  applied  to  honey.  Wipe  may 
mean  to  wound,  to  give  them  a  wipe,  a  familiar  expression  of  offence  ;  which 
the  answer  implies,  by  mentioning  'to  fetch  him  in  by  violence'."  Ed.  1778. 
"  The  meaning  may  possibly  be  to  '  wipe  off  their  lips,'  or  to  prevent  their  swal- 
lowing, the  honey  which  they  are  buzzing  about  the  bee-hive  to  obtain,  viz. ,  the 
forfeited  estates  of  the  outlawed  Roderigo.  But  we  offer  this  with  great  doubt." 
Weber.  The  meaning  of  "  wipe  their  lips  "  (and  how  these  editors  should 
have  missed  it  seems  quite  unaccountable)  is—  cheat  them,  deceive  their  expect- 
ations. 
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By  violence,  he  being  now  no  infant, 
Will  ask  some  bloody  crowns.     I  know  his  people 
Are  of  his  own  choice,  men  that  will  not  totter 
Nor  blench '  much  at  a  bullet ;   I  know  his  order ; 
And,  though  he  have  no  multitude,  h'as  manhood; 
Tho  elder  twin  to  that  too,  staid  experience. 
But,  if  he  must  be  forc'd,  sir 

Gov.  There  's  no  remedy, 
Unless  he  come  himself. 

Vercl  That  will  be  doubtful. 
Did  you  never  hear  yet  of  the  noble  Pedro  ? 

Gov.  I  cannot,  by  no  means  ;   I  think  he's  dead,  sure  : 
The  court  bewails  much  his  untimely  loss  ; 
The  king  himself  laments  him. 

Verd.  He  was  sunk  ; 
And,  if  he  be  dead,  he  died  happily  ; 
He  buried  all  he  had  in  the  king's  service, 
And  lost  himself. 

Gov.  Well,  if  he  be  alive,  captain, 
(As  hope  still  speaks  the  best,)  I  know  the  king's  mind 
So  inwardly  and  full,  he  will  be  happy. 
Come  ;  to  this  preparation  !  when  that 's  done, 
The  outlaws'  expedition  is  begun. 

First  Cit.  We  '11  contribute  all  to  that,  and  help  ourselves 
too.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  woods. 

Enter  Roderigo  and  Pedro  m. 
Mod.  How  sweet  n  these  solitary  places  are  !  how  wantonly 
The  wind  blows  through  the  leaves,  and  courts  and  plays  with 
'em  I 

1  blench']  i.e.  start,  fly  off,  shrink. 

m  Enter  Roderigo  and  Pedro]  Weber  gave  "  Roderigo  and  Pedro  discovered 
lying  under  a  tree  "  :  and  yet  he  must  have  read  in  the  very  first  speech  of 
this  scene,  "  Pray  you,  sit,  and  I  '11  sit  by  ". 

n  How  sweet,  &c]  "  The  beautiful  cadence  of  these  verses  is  very  remark- 
able ;  but  the  last  editors,  counting  the  syllables  of  the  first  line,  found,  to  their 
great  consternation,  fourteen  (which  is  a  very  common  number  with  Fletcher). 
They,  therefore,  set  about  their  work  of  reform,  and  produced  a  new  organiza- 
tion [ax'rangement],  of  which  the  following  line  of  thirteen  is  a  fair  specimen  ; 
'  To  a  peace  ;  it  labours  high  and  hastily  upon  him '. "  Weber. 
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Will  you  sit  down  and  sleep  I  the  heat  invites  you. 

Hark,  how  yond  purling  stream  dances  and  murmurs  ! 

The  birds  sing  softly  too :  pray,  take  some  rest,  sir. — 

1  would  fain  woo  his  fancy  to  a  peace  ; 

It  labours  high  and  hastily  upon  him. —  [Aside. 

Pray  you,  sit,  and  I  '11  sit  by.  [They  seat  themselves, 

Pedro.  I  cannot  sleep,  friend  ; 
I  have  those  watches  here  admit  no  slumbers. 
Saw  you  none  yet  ? 

Rod.  No  creature. 

Pedro.  What  strange  music 
Was  that  we  heard  afar  off? 

Rod.  I  cannot  guess  : 
T  was  loud,  and  shrill ;  sometimes  it  shewM  hard  by  us, 
And  by  and  by  the  sound  fled  as  the  wind  does. 
Here 's  no  inhabitants. 

Pedro.   It  much  delighted  me. 

Rod.  They  talk  of  fairies,  and  such  demi-devils  ; 

This  is  as  fine  a  place  to  dance  their  gambols 

[Music  within0.    Singing  of  birds, 

Pedro.  Methought  I  heard  a  voice. 

Rod.  They  can  sing  admirably  ; 
They  never  lose  their  maidenheads. — I  would  fool  any  way, 
To  make  him  merry  now  [Aside']. — Methinksyond  rocks  yonder11 
Shew  like  enchanted  cells,  where  they  inhabit. 

[Music  afar  off.  Singing  of  birds  9. 

0  Music  within]  Qy.  does  the  "music"  here  mentioned  proceed  from 
Juletta  (who,  when  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  act  she  enumerates  the 
various  tricks  she  had  played,  says, — 

"  I  am  strange  airs  and  excellent  sweet  voices)," 
the  "  music  afar  off"  in  the  next  stage-direction  being  the  same  as  that  which 
is  heard  at  p.  92,  and  which  we  are  there  told  was  "  in  honour  of  the  king's 
great  day  "  ?     Or  do  both  the  present  stage-directions  refer  to  the  rejoicings  of 
the  populace  ? 

p  yond  rocks  yonder]  This  reduplication  (which  is  not  very  uncommon)  ap- 
pearing to  the  Editors  of  1778  "either  a  palpable  error,  or  gross  inadvertence," 
they  cut  it  down  to  "  yon  rocks  "  ;  and  so  Weber. 

i  Singing  of  birds]  Both  the  folios  "  Pot  Birds  ".  "  This  stage-direction  ", 
says  Weber,  "  explains  the  manner  in  which  the  song  of  birds  was  imitated. 
Pot-birds  are  well  known  in  the  nursery  at  this  day."  We  have  an  allusion  to 
them  in  The  Wild-Goose-Chase,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
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Pedro.  'Tis  here  again  :   hark,  gentle  Roderigo, 
1  lark,  hark  !  oh,  sweet,  sweet !  how  the  birds  record  r  too  ! 
Mark  how  it  flies  now  every  way  ! — Oh,  love, 
In  such  a  harmony  art  thou  begotten, 
In  such  soft  air,  so  gentle,  lull'd  and  nourish' d  ! 
Oh,  my  best  mistress  ! 

Hod.  How  he  weeps  !     Dear  Heaven, 
Give  him  his  heart's  content,  and  me  forgive  too  ! 
1  must  melt  too.  [Aside. 

Pedro.  The  birds  sing  louder,  sweeter, 
And  every  note  they  emulate  one  another  : 
Lie  still  and  hear.     These,  when  they  have  done  their  labours, 
Their  pretty  airs,  fall  to  their  rests,  enjoy  'em  : 
Nothing  rocks  love  asleep  but  death. 

Enter  Alinda  and  Juletta,  disguised  as  old  women. 

Rod.  Who  are  these  I 

Pedro.  What? 

Rod.  Those  there,  those,  those  things  that  come  upon  us, 
Those  gran  dam  things,  those  strange  antiquities  : 
Did  not  I  say  these  woods  begot  strange  wonders  l 

Jul.  Now  you  may  view  'em. 

Alin.  Ha  ! 

Jul.  The  men  you  long'd  for ; 
Here  they  are  both :  now  you  may  boldly  talk  with  'em, 
And  never  be  guess' d.  at ;  be  not  afraid,  nor  faint  not. 
They  wonder  at  us  ;  let 's  maintain  that  wonder  : 
Shake  not ;  but  what  you  purpose,  do  discreetly  ; 
And  from  your  tongue  I  'll  take  my  pai't. 

Alin.  Ha ! 

Jul.  There, 
Before  you,  there.     Do  not  turn  coward,  mistress  : 
If  you  do  love,  carry  your  love  out  handsomely. 

Alin.  'T  is  he  and  Roderigo  :  what  a  peace 
Dwells  in  their  faces  !  what  a  friendly  calm 
Crowns  both  their  souls  ! 

Rod.  They  shew  as  if  they  were  mortal. 
They  come  upon  us  still. 

r  record]   See  note,  vol.  v,  231. 
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Pedro.  Be  not  afraid,  man  ; 
Let  'em  be  what  they  will,  they  cannot  hurt  us. 

Rod.  That  thing  i'  the  button'd  cap  looks  terribly  : 
She  has  guns  in  her  eyes ;  the  devil's  engineer. 
Pedro.  Come,  stand  ;  and  let  \  go  meet  'em. 

[Pedro  and  Rod.  rise. 
Rod.  Go  you  first ; 
I  have  less  faith :  when  I  have  said  my  prayers — 
Pedro.  There  needs  no  fear. — Hail,  reverend  dames  ! 
Alin.  Good  even. 
What  do  ye  seek? 

Pedro.  We  would  seek  happier  fortunes. 
Rod.  That  little  devil  has  main  need  of  a  barber  ; 
What  a  trim  beard  she  has  !  [Aside. 

Alin.  Seek  'em,  and  make  'em. 

Lie  not  still,  nor  lingers  here  ; 
Here  inhabits  nought  but  fear. 
Be  constant  good  ;  in  faith  be  clear ; 
Fortune  will  wait  ye  every  where. 
Pedro.  Whither  should  we  go  I  for  we  believe  thy  reverence, 
And  next  obey. 

Alin.  Go  to  Segovia  ; 
And  there  before  the  altar  pay  thy  vows, 
Thy  gifts,  and  prayers  ;  unload  thy  heaviness : 
To-morrow  shed  thy  tears,  and  gain  thy  suit : 
Such  honest  noble  showers  ne'er  wanted  fruit. 

Jul.  Stand  you  out  too.  \_To  Roderigo. 

Rod.  I  shall  be  hang'd  or  whipt  now  ; 
These  know,  and  these  have  power.  [Aside. 

Jul.  See  how  he  shakes  ! 

A  secure  conscience  never  quakes. 
Thou  hast  been  ill ;  be  so  no  more ; 
A  good  retreat  is  a  great  store : 
Thou  hast  commanded  men  of  might ; 
Command  thyself,  and  then  thou  art  right. 
Alin.  Command  thy  will,  thy  foul  desires  ; 

Put  out  and  quench  thy  unhallow'd  fires  ; 

s  linger']    Sympsou's  proposed  correction,  which  was  adopted  by  his  suc- 
cessors.— Both  the  folios  "  longer." 
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Command  thy  mind,  and  make  that  pure  ; 
Thou  art  wise  then,  valiant,  and  secure  : 
A  blessing  then  thou  mayst  beget. 
Jul.  A  curse  else,  that  shall  never  set, 

Will  light  upon  thee.     Say  thy  prayers ; 
Thou  hast  as  many  sins  as  hairs. 
Thou  art  a  captain  ;  let  thy  men 
Be  honest,  have1  good  thoughts,  and  then 
Thou  mayst  command,  and  lead  in  chief; 
Yet  thou  art  bloody,  and  a  thief. 
Rod.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  do  confess. 
Alin.  Retire, 

And  purge  thee  perfect  in  his  fire  : 
His  life  observe  ;  live  in  his  school, 
And  then  thou  shalt  put  off  the  fool. 
Jul.  Pray  at  Segovia  too,  and  give 

Thy  offerings  up  ;  repent,  and  live. 
Alin.  Away,  away  !  inquire  no  more  : 

Do  this,  ye  are  rich;  else,  fools, and  poor.  [Music within. 
What  music  's  this  ?  [  Aside  to  Juletta. 

Jul.  Retire  :  'tis  some  neat  joy, 
In  honour  of  the  king's  great  day.     They  wonder  : 
This  comes  in  right  to  confirm  their  reverence. 
Away,  away  !  let  them  admire ;  it  makes 
For  our  advantage  :  how  the  captain  shakes  ! 

\_Exeunt  Alinda  and  Juletta. 
Pedro.  This  was  the  music. 
Rod.  Yes,  yes.     How  I  sweat ! 
I  was  never  so  deserted :  sure,  these  woods  are 
Only  inhabited  with  rare  dreams  and  wonders. 

I  would  not  be  a  knave  again,  a  villain 

Lord,  how  I  loathe  it  now  ! — for  these  know  all,  sir, 
And  they  would  find  me  out. 

Pedro.  They  are  excellent  women, 
Deep  in  their  knowledge,  friend. 

Rod.  I  would  not  be  traitor, 
And  have  these  of  my  jury.     How  light  I  am, 

'  have]  So  Sympson  silently. — Both  the  folios  "  and". 
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And  how  my  heart  laughs  now  me  thinks  within  me  ! 
Now  I  am  catechizM,  I  would  ever  dwell  here, 
For  here ll  is  a  kind  of  court  of  reformation  : 
Had  I  been  stubborn,  friend 

Pedro.  They  would  have  found  it. 

Rod.  And  then  they  would  have  handled  me  a  new  way ; 
The  devil's  dumpv  had  been 'danc'd  then. 

Pedro.  Let 's  away, 
And  do  their  great  commands,  and  do  'em  handsomely, 
Contrite,  and  true ;   for  I  believe,  Roderigo, 
And  constantly  believe,  we  shall  be  happy. 

Rod.  So  you  do  well :  fall  edge  or  flat  o'  my  side, 
All  I  can  stagger  at  is  the  king's  anger  ; 
Which  if  it  come,  I  am  prepar'd  to  meet  it. 

Pedro.  The  king  has  mercy,  friend,  as  well  as  justice: 
And  when  you  fall 

Rod.  No  more  :  I  hope  the  fairest vv.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. — Segovia.     An  ante-chamber  in  the  Mad-house. 

Enter  Master,  Seberto,  and  Curio. 
Curio.  We  have  told  you  what  he  is,  what  time  we  have 
sought  him, 
His  nature,  and  his  name ;  the  seeming  boy,  too, 
You  had  here,  how,  and  what ;  by  your  own  relation 
All  circumstances  we  have  clear'd  :  that  the  duke  sent  him, 
We  told  you  how  impossible  ;  he  knows  him  not : 
That  he  is  mad  himself,  and  therefore  fit 
To  be  your  prisoner,  we  dare  swear  against  it. 

u  here']  So  the  second  folio. — The  first  folio  "  there  "  ;  and  so  Sympson. 

v  dump']  i.  e.  dance.  "  The  term  dump  was  used  both  for  a  mournful  ditty, 
and  for  a  dance  of  the  more  solemn  kind  [and  then  for  any  kind  of  strain  vocal 
or  instrumental,  and  for  any  kind  of  dance]."     Weber. 

w  And  when  you  fall 

Rod.  No  more  :  I  hope  the  fairest]   Both  the  folios  have  ; 
"  And  when  you  fall  :  no  more.  [sec.  fol.  a  break.] 

Rod.  I  hope  the  fairest." 
and  so  Sympson,  though  he  proposed  in  a  note  the  proper  distribution. 
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Seb.  Take  heed,  sir ;   be  not  madder  than  you  would  make 
him  : 
Though  he  be  rash  and  sudden  (which  is  all  his  wildness), 
Take  heed  you  wrong  him  not :   he  is  a  gentleman, 
And  so  must  be  restor'd  and  clear'd  in  all  points  ; 
The  king  shall  be  a  judge  else. 

Curio.  'Twas  some  trick 
That  brought  him  hither,  the  boy  and  letter  counterfeit  ; 
Which  shall  appear,  if  you  dare  now  detain  him. 

Mast.  I  dare  not,  sir,  nor  will  not ;   I  believe  ye, 
And  will  restore  him  up  :  had  I  known  sooner 
H'ad  been  a  neighbour,  and  the  man  you  speak  him, 
(Though,  as  I  live,  he  carried  a  wild  seeming,) 
My  service  and  myself  had  both  attended  him. 
How  I  have  us'd  him,  let  him  speak. 

Seb.  Let's  in,  and  visit  him  ; 
Then  to  the  holy  temple,  there  pay  our  duties; 
And  so,  we  Ml  take  our  leaves. 

Mast.  I  '11  wait  upon  ye.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE   VI. — Interior  of  a  cathedral  in  the  same  city.     An 
altar  prepared.     Solemn  music. 

Enter  Governor,  Verdugo,  Courtiers,  Ladies,  and  Attendants. 
During  the  following  speeches,  the  Governor,  §c.  kneel  at  the 
altar,  and  make  oblations. 

Gov.  This  to  devotion  sacred  be  ; 

This  to  the  king's  prosperity  ; 

This  to  the  queen  and  chastity.  [Music*. 

Verd.  These  oblations  first  we  bring 

To  purge  ourselves  ;  these  to  the  king  ; 

To  love  and  beauty  these.     Now  sing.  \_Music. 

First  Lady.  Holy  altar,  deign  to  take 

These  for  ourselves ;  for  the  king's  sake, 

x  Music]  So  here  and  afterwards  both  the  folios.  From  the  words  in  tlie 
next  speech,  "  Now  sing  ",  it  would  seem  that  after  every  speech  spoken  at  the 
altar,  there  was  not  only  a  strain  of  music,  but  something  sung. 
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And  honour,  these ;  these  sacred  lie 

To  virtue,  love,  and  modesty, 

Our  wishes  to  eternity.  [Music. 

Enter  Pedro  and  Roderigo,  and  kneel  at  the  altar. 
Pedro.  For  ourselves  first,  thus  we  bend  ; 

Forgive  us,  Heaven,  and  be  our  friend  ! 
Rod.  And  happy  fortune  to  us  send  ! 
Pedro.  To  the  king,  honour,  and  all  joy, 

Long,  and  happy  from  annoy  ! 
Rod.  Prosperous  be  all  his  days, 

Every  new  hour  a  new  praise  ! 
Pedro.  Every  minute  thus  be  seen, 
Both.  And  thousand  honours  crown  the  queen  !        [Music. 

Enter  Alphonso,  Curio,  and  Seberto. 
Seb.  Come  to  the  altar ;  let  us  do  our  duties. 
Alph.  I  have  almost  forgot  a  church. 

Curio.  Kneel  reverently.  [.They  kneel. 

Alph.  For  my  lost  wits  (let  me  see) 

First  I  pray  ;  and  secondly, 

To  be  at  home  again,  and  free  ; 

And,  if  I  travel  more,  hang  me  ! 

For  the  king,  and  for  the  queen, 

That  they  may  be  wise,  and  seen 

Never  in  the  madman's  inn  ! 

For  my  daughter  I  would  pray ; 

But  she  has  made  a  holiday, 

And  needs  not  my  devotion  now  : 

Let  her  take  her  own  course,  Heaven, 

Whether  it  be  odd  or  even, 

And,  if  that  please  not,  take  her  you  !  [Music. 

Seb.  A  short  and  sweet  meditation  ! — What  are  these  here  I 

Enter  Alinda  and  Juletta,  habited  as  shepherdesses^',  and  carrying 
garlands  o/Jlowers. 
Alin.  Hail  to  this  sacred  place  ! 

y  shepherdesses']  Both  the  folios  "  Shepheards  ". — "  As  Alinda  and  Juletta 
are  immediately  recognised  by  the  other  characters,  I  have  no  doubt  they 
entered  in  female  attire.  Indeed  the  Governor  addresses  Alinda — '  Lady ', 
p.  97."  Weber. 
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Jul.  They  are  all  here,  madam  : 
No  violence  dare  touch  here  ;  be  secure  : 
My  bilbo-master z  too  !  how  got  he  loose  again  ? 
How  lamentably  he  looks  !  he  has  had  discipline. 
I  daro  not  let  him  know  my  pranks.  [They  kneel. 

Seb.  'Tis  she,  sure. 
Curio.  'Tis  certainly. 
Pedro.  Ha  !  do  I  dazzle? 
Rod.  'Tis  the  fair  Alinda. 
Gov.  What  wonder  stand  these  strangers  in  ? 
Hod.  Her  woman  by  her  ; 
The  same,  sir,  as  I  live. 

Alph.  I  had  a  daughter 
With  such  a  face  once,  such  eyes,  and  nose  too : 
Ha  !  let  me  see  :  'tis  wondrous  like  Alinda  : 
Their  devotion  ended,  I  '11  mark  'em,  and  nearer  : 
And  she  had  a  filly  thata  waited  on  her,  just 
With  such  a  favour'1.     Do  they  keep  goats  now  ?  [Aside. 

Alin.  Thus  we  kneel,  and  thus  we  pray 
A  happy  honour  to  this  day  ; 
Thus  our  sacrifice  we  bring 
Ever  happy  to  the  king. 
Jul.  These  of  purple,  damask,  green, 
Sacred  to  the  virtuous  queen, 
Here  we  hang. 
Alin,  As  these  are  now, 

Her  glories  ever  spring  and  shew  ! 

These  for  ourselves,  our  hopes,  and  loves, 

Full  of  pinks  and  ladies'-gloves0, 

Of  heartVease  too,  which  we  would  fain, 

As  we  labour  for,  attain  : 

Hear  me,  Heaven,  and,  as  I  bend, 

Full  of  hope,  some  comfort  send  ! 

1  My  bilbo-master]  "  i.  e.  My  master  who  had  heen  confined  in  the  mad- 
house in  bilboes."  Weber      See  note,  vol.  vi.  341. 

a  a  filly  that]  Synipson  printed  silently  "  a  filly  too  that "  ;  and  so  his 
successors  (making  "just"  the  commencement  of  the  next  line). 

b  favour]  i.  e.  look,  countenance. 

e  ladies'-gloves]  Altered  silently  by  the  modern  editors  to  "  lady  -gloves  ". 
Coles  has  "  Lady's-g\o\es,  Bacchar,  Pulmonaria."     Did. 
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Jul.  Hear  her,  hear  her  !  if  there  be 

A  spotless  sweetness,  this  is  she.  [Music. 

Pedro.  Now,  Roderigo,  stand. 

Rod.  He  that  divides  ye 
Divides  my  life  too. 

Gov.  Pedro  !  noble  Pedro  ! 
Do  not  you  know  your  friend  ? 

Pedro.  I  know,  and  honour  you. 

Gov.  Lady,  this  leave  I  '11  crave ;  pray,  be  not  angry ; 
J  will  not  long  divide  you. — How  happy,  Pedro, 
Would  all  the  court  be  now,  might  they  behold  thee, 
Might  they  but  see  you  thus,  and  thus  embrace  you  ! 
The  king  will  be  a  joyful  man,  believe  it, 
Most  joyful,  Pedro. 

Pedro.  I  am  his  humble  servant. — 
Nay,  good  sir,  speak  your  will ;   I  see  you  wonder  ; 
One  easy  word  from  you 

Alph.   I  dare  say  nothing  ; 
My  tongue  's  a  new  tongue,  sir,  and  knows  his  tether  : 
Let  her  do  what  she  please,  I  dare  do  nothing ; 
I  have  been  damn'd  for  doing. — Will  the  king  know  him, — 
That  fellow  there  ?  will  he  respect  and  honour  him  ? 
He  has  been  look'd  upon,  they  say  ;  will  he  own  him  ? 

Gov.  Yes,  certainly,  and  grace  him,  ever  honour  him, 
Restore  him  every  way  ;  he  has  much  lamented  him. 

Alph.  Is't  your  will  too?  this  is  the  last  time  of  asking. 

Rod.  I  am  sure,  none  else  shall  touch  her,  none  else  enjoy  her, 
If  this,  and  this  hold. 

Alph.  You  had  best  begin 
The  game,  then  ;   I  have  no  title  in  her  ;  pray, 
Take  her,  and  despatch  her,  and  commend  me  to  her, 
And  let  me  get  me  home,  and  hope  I  am  sober  : 
Kiss,  kiss  ;  it  must  be  thus.     Stand  up,  Alinda  ; 
I  am  the  more  child,  and  more  need  of  blessing. 
You  had  a  waiting-woman,  one  Juletta, 
A  pretty  desperate  thing,  just  such  another 
As  this  sweet  lady  ;  we  call'd  her  Nimble-chaps  : 
I  pray,  is  this  the  party  I 

Jul.   No,  indeed,  sir, 

VOL.  VIII.  II 
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She  is  at  home  :  I  am  a  little  foot-boy, 

That  walk  o1  nights,  and  fright  old  gentlemen  ; 

Make  "cm  lose  hats  and  cloaks. 

Alph.  And  horses  too  ? 

Jul.    Sometimes  I  do,  sir  ;    teach   'em  the  way   through 
ditches, 
And  how  to  break  their  worships'  shins  and  noses 
Against  old  broken  stiles  and  stumps. 

Alph.  A  fine  art  ! 
1  feel  it  in  my  bones  yet. 

Jul.  I  am  a  drum,  sir, 
A  drum  at  midnight, — ran,  tan,  tan,  tan,  tan,  sir  ! 
Do  you  take  me  for  Juletta  I     I  am  a  page,  sir, 
That  brought  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Medina 
To  have  one  Signior  Alphonso  (jlist  sucn  another 
As  your  old  worship)  wormM  for  running  mad d,  sir : 
Alas,  you  are  mistaken  ! 

Alph.  Thou  art  the  devil, 
And  so  thou  hast  usM  me. 

Jul.  I  am  any  thing ; 
An  old  woman,  that  tells  fortunes 

Rod.  Ha! 

Jul.  And  frights  good  people, 
And  sends  them  to  Segovia  for  their  fortunes ; 
I  am  strange  airs  and  excellent  sweet  voices ; 
I  am  any  thing  to  do  her  good,  believe  me  : 
She  now  recoverM,  and  her  wishes  crown'd, 
I  am  Juletta  again  :  pray,  sir,  forgive  me  ! 

Alph.  I  dare  not  do  otherwise,  for  fear  thou  shouldst  still 
follow  me  : 

Prithee,  be  forgiven,  and  I  prithee  forgive  me  too  : 

And,  if  any  of  you  will  marry  her 

Jul.  No,  I  beseech  you,  sir  ; 
My  mistress  is  my  husband  ;   with  her  I  '11  dwell  still ; 
And,  when  you  play  any  more  pranks,  you  know  where  to 
have  me. 

Pedro.  You  know  him,  sir  \ 

d  worm'd  for  running  mad]  "i.e.  to  prevent  his  running  mad  [see  note, 
p.  60]."  Weber.     See  Richardson's  Diet,  in  v.  For. 
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Gov.  Know  him,  and  much  lament  him  ; 
The  king's  incens'd  much,  much,  sir,  I  can  assure  you, 

Pedro.  Noble  governor 

Gov.  But,  since  he  is  your  friend,  and  now  appears, 
In  honour  of  this  day,  and  love  to  you,  sir, 

I  '11  try  the  power  I  have ;  to  the  pinch  I  '11  put  it. 

Here 's  my  hand,  Roderigo,  I  'll  set  you  fair  again. 

Rod.  And  here 's  mine,  to  be  true  and  full  of  service. 

Gov.  Your  people  too  shall  have  their  general  pardons 
We  '11  have  all  peace  and  love. 

Rod,  All  shall  pray  for  you. 

Gov.  To  my  house  now,  and  suit  you  to  your  worths ; 
Off  with  these  weeds,  and  appear  glorious  : 
Then  to  the  priest  that  shall  attend  us  here  ; 
And  this  be  styl'd  Love's  new  and  happy  year  ! 

Rod.  The  king's  and  queen's,  two  noble  honours,  meet 
To  grace  this  day,  two  true  loves  at  their  feet. 

Alph.  Well,  well,  since  wedding  will  come  after  wooing, 
Give  me  some  rosemary1',  and  let's  be  going.  [Exeunt 

e  rosemary]   See  note,  vol.  ii.  215, 


II  2 


WILD-GOOSE-CHASE. 


[n  an  Address  to  the  Readers,  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works, 
Ki47,  (see  vol.  i.  vii.)  the  Stationer  (Moseley)  says:  "And  as  here's  nothing  hut  what  is 
genuine  and  theirs,  so  you  will  find  here  are  no  omissions  ;  you  have  not  only  all  I  could  get, 
but  all  that  you  must  ever  expect :  for,  besides  those  which  were  formerly  printed,  there  is 
not  any  piece  written  by  these  authors,  cither  jointly  or  severally,  but  what  are  now  pub- 
lished to  the  world  in  this  volume.  One  only  play  I  must  except  (for  I  mean  to  deal  openly)  ; 
'tis  a  comedy  called  The  Wild-Goose-Chase,  which  hath  been  long  lost,  and,  I  fear,  irrecover- 
able ;  for  a  person  of  quality  borrowed  it  from  the  actors  many  years  since,  and,  by  the 
negligence  of  a  servant,  it  was  never  returned  ;  therefore  now  I  put  up  this  si  quis,  that 
whosoever  hereafter  happily  meets  with  it  shall  be  thankfully  satisfied,  if  he  please  to  send 
it  home."  In  consequence,  probably,  of  this  "  si  quis  ",  the  lost  play  came  to  light ;  and  was 
given  "  by  a  person  of  honour  "  to  the  actors  Lewis,  and  Taylor,  who  published  it  with  the 
following  title: — 

The  Wild-Goose  Chase.    A  Come/lie.  As  it  hath  been  Acted  with  singular  Applause  nt  the 

Black- Friers  ■  Being  the  Noble,  Lets/,  and  Onelij  Remaines  of  those  Incomparable  Dramatists, 

Francis  Beaumont.  I 

and  \  Gents. 

John  Fletcher.       I 
Hctriv'd  for  the  put/lick  delight  of  all  the  Ingenious ;  And  private  Benefit 
t        John  Lowin, 
Of  )  and 

(      Joseph  Taylor, 

By  n  Person  of  Honour.    He  hums  avibus  —  London,  Printedfor  Humpherep  Moselen,  ami 
sold  at  the  Princes  Amies  in  St.  Patties  Church-yard.    W)52,fol. 

In  the  folio  of  1679. 


Servants  to  His  lati 
Majestic 


That  this  comedy  was  wholly  from  Fletcher's  pen,  and  that  it  was 
first  brought  upon  the  stage  in  1621,  may  be  considered  as  certain  :  see 
vol.  vii.  415.  The  player-dedicators  bear  testimony  to  the  applause 
with  which  it  was  originally  received ;  and  evidence  is  not  wanting  of 
its  continued  popularity.  Among  the  memoranda  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
concerning  his  annual  benefits  (see  vol.  iv.  388)  we  find  ; 

"  1632.  Received  for  the  summer  day  of  the  kings  company  ye 
6  Novemb.  1631,— 11.  5s.  Od. 

Received  for  the  winter  day  upon  The  Wild  Goose  Chase,  ye  same  day, 
—  15/.  0$.  Od.  [the  largest  sum  Sir  Henry  ever  derived  from  any  play 
acted  for  his  benefit,  except  The  Custom  of  the  Country :  see  vol.  iv. 
388]."  Malone's  Shakespeare  (by  Boswell),  iii.  177.  The  Wild-Goose- 
Chase  was  one  of  those  dramas  in  which  Betterton  distinguished  him- 
self, while  a  young  man,  and  an  actor  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury-lane, 
in  the  company  formed  by  Rhodes  on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration  (sec 
vol.  v.  3).  After  the  return  of  Charles  the  Second,  it  appears  to  have 
been  long  a  favourite  piece.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was 
revived  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Clive. 

The  first  four  acts  of  Farquhar's  Inconstant,  or  The  way  to  win  him 
(first  acted  in  1702),  are  throughout  closely  copied,  and  in  some  parts 
almost  transcribed,  from  the  present  comedy  :  yet  Farcpihar  merely 
says  in  his  Preface,  "  I  took  the  hint  from  Fletcher's  Wild  Goose  Chase"  ; 
and  Rowe  in  the  Epilogue  uses  the  same  expression, — 

"  From  Fletcher's  great  original,  to-day 
We  took  the  hint  of  this  our  modern  play." 


THE    DEDICATION'. 


TO  THE  HONOURED  FEW,  LOVERS  OF  DRAMATIC  POESY. 


Noble  Spirits, 
It  will  seem  strange  to  you  that  we  should  beg  a  pardon 
from  you  before  you  know  a  crime  committed ;  but  such  is 
our  harsh  fate,  that  we  shall  want  as  much  of  your  mercy  to 
the  forgiving  of  this  sad  presumption  of  offering  to  your  view 
these  few  poor  sheets,  the  rich  remains  of  our  too-long-since- 
lost  friend  Master  Fletcher,  as  we  shall  your  favourable 
acceptance  and  encouragement  in  it.  The  play  was  of  so 
general  a  received  acceptance,  that,  he  himself  a  spectator, 
we  have  known  him  unconcerned,  and  to  have  wished  it  had 
been  none  of  his  ;  he,  as  well  as  the  thronged  theatre,  (in 
despite  of  his  innate  modesty,)  applauding  this  rare  issue  of 
his  brain.  His  complacency  in  his  own  work  may  be,  per- 
haps, no  argument  to  you  of  the  goodness  of  the  play,  any 
more  than  our  confidence  of  it ;  and  we  do  not  expect  our 
encomium  can  do  any  thing  with  you,  when  the  play  itself  is 
so  near  ;  that  will  commend  itself  unto  you.  And  now  fare- 
well our  glory  !  farewell  your  choice  delight,  most  noble 
gentlemen  !  farewell  the  grand  wheel  that  set  us  smaller 
motions  in  action  !  farewell  the  pride  and  life  o'  the  stage  ! 
nor  can  we,  though  in  our  ruin,  much  repine  that  we  are  so 
little,  since  he  that  gave  us  being1'  is  no  more. 

a    The  Dedication,  &c]   This  Dedication,  and  the  five  copies  of  verses  which 
follow  it,  are  from  ed.  1652.     They  are  omitted  in  the  second  folio. 
b  he  that  gave  us  being]  "i.  e.  King  Charles  I."     Weber. 
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Generous  Souls, 
'T  is  not  unknown  unto  you  all,  how  by  a  cruel  destiny  we 
have  a  long  time  been  mutes  and  bound,  although  our  miseries 
have  been  sufficiently  clamorous  and  expanded,  yet,  till  this 
happy  opportunity,  never  durst  vex  your  open  ears  and  hands  : 
but  this  we  "re  confident  of  will  be  the  surest  argument  for 
your  noblesses.  What  an  ingenious  person  of  quality  c  once 
spake  of  his  amours,  we  apply  to  our  necessities ; 

Silence  in  love  betrays  more  woe 
Than  words,  though  ne'er  so  witty  : 

The  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know, 
Deserves  a  double  pity. 

But  be  the  comedy  at  your  mercy,  as  we  are ;  only  we  wish 
that  you  may  have  the  same  kind  joy  in  perusing  of  it  as  we 
had  in  the  acting. 

So  exeunt 

Your  grateful  servants, 

John  Lowin, 
Joseph  Taylor'1. 

c  person  of  quality]  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh."  Weber.  See  the  piece  entitled 
The  Silent  Lover  in  Raleigh's  Poems  (by  Sir  E.  Brydges),  sec.  ed.  p.  43,  where 
the  stanza  above  cited  stands  thus, — 

"  Silence  in  love  bewrays  more  woe 
Than  words,  though  ne'er  so  witty  : 
A  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know, 
May  challenge  double  pity." 
d  John  Lowin, 
Joseph  Taylor]  When  these  eminent  actors  published  the  present  play  as 
a  slight  resource,  they  were  reduced  to  great  poverty  by  the  suppression  of  the 
stage. — Lowin  was  probably  born  in  1576.     In  his  later  years  he  kept  an  inn 
at    Brentford    called  The  Three   Pigeons.      He  died  in    London  ;  and    was 
buried  in  the  ground  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  March 
18,  1658-9.      See  various  particulars  concerning  him  in  Maloue's  Shakespeare 
(by  Bosweli),  iii.  207,  516. — Of  Taylor  some  account  has  been  already  given  in 
vol.  ii.  18,  where,  by  following  Malone's  statement  that  he  died  "either  in  1653, 
or  1654  ",  I  have  fallen  into  an  error.     Mr.  P.  Cunningham  informs  me  that 
Taylor  was  buried  at  Richmond  in  Surrey  on  the  4th  Nov.,  1652. 
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ON  THE  BEST,  LAST%  AND  ONLY  REMAINING  COMEDY  OF 
MASTER  FLETCHER. 


I  'm  un-o'erclouded  too,  clear  from  the  mist : 
The  blind  and  late  heaven's  eye's  great  oculist, 
ObscurM  with  the  false  fires  of  his  scheme  f, 
Not  half  those  souls  are  lightened  by  this  theme. 

Unhappy  murmurers,  that  still  repine, 
(After  th'  eclipse  our  sun  doth  brighter  shine,) 
Recant  your  false  grief,  and  your  true  joys  know, 
Your  bliss  is  endless,  as  you  fear'd  your  woe  ! 
What  fortunate  flood  is  this  1  what  storm  of  wit  I 
Oh,  who  would  live,  and  not  o'erwhelmVl  in  it? 
No  more  a  fatal  deluge  shall  be  huiTd, 
This  inundation  hath  savVl  the  world. 

Once  more  the  mighty  Fletcher  doth  arise, 
Rob'd  in  a  vest  studded  with  stars  and  eyes 
Of  all  his  former  glories  ;  his  last  worth 
Embroider'd  with  what  yet  light  e'er  brought  forth. 
See,  in  this  glad  farewell  he  doth  appear 
Stuck  with  the  constellations  of  his  sphere  ! 
Fearing  we,  numb'd,  fear'd  tr  no  flagration, 
Hath  curled  all  his  fires  in  this  one  one, 
Which,  as  they  guard  his  hallowed  chaste  urn, 
The  dull  approaching  heretics  do  burn. 

Fletcher  at  his  adieu  carouses  thus 
To  the  luxurious  ingenious  : 
As  ''  Cleopatra  did  of  old  outvie 
Tli'  unnumber'd  dishes  of  her  Antony, 

e  On  the  best,  last,  &c]  These  verses  (with  several  errors)  are  found  also 
in  Lucasta.   Posthume  Poems  of  Richard  Lovelace,  Esq.   1G59. 

f  scheme]  Old  ed.  "  sceme  ",  which  Weber  retained,  supposing  it  to  be  "a  pur- 
posed variation,  rhythmi  gratia,   of  '  scene'"  V.    "Scheme"  seems  to  be  used 

here  as  an  astrological  term  :  see  note,  vol.  iii.  -153 In  this  line  "fires  "  (spelt 

"  fiers  "  in  the  old  ed.)  is  a  dissyllable. 

b  Fearing  we,  numb'd,  fear'd,&.C.]  i.  e.  fearing  that  we,  benumbed,  feared,  &c. 

h  As]  So  Lovelace's  Lucasta,  <Scc.  (see  first  note  above). — Ed.  1652  has 
'•  A  "  ;  and  so  Weber. 
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When  (he  at  th1  empty  board  a  wonderer) 
Smiling,  she  calls  for  pearl  and  vinegar; 
Firsl  pledges  him  in's  breath,  then  at  one  draught 
Swallows  three  kingdoms  off  to  his  best  thought. 

Hear,  oh  ye  valiant  writers,  and  subscribe  ! 
(His  force  set  by)  ye  "re  conquered  by  this  bribe ; 
Though  you  hold  out  yourselves,  he  doth  commit 
In  this  a  sacred  treason  on  your  wit ; 
Although  in  poems  desperately  stout. 
Give  up  ;  this  overture  must  buy  you  out. 

Thus  with  some  prodigal  usurer  it  doth  fare, 
That  keeps  his  gold  still  veil'd,  his  steel-breast  bare, 
That  doth  exclude  his  coffers  all  but 's  eye, 
And  his  eye's  idol,  the  wing'd  deity  ; 
That  cannot  lock  his  mines  with  half  the  art 
As  some  rich  beauty  doth  his  wretched  heart : 
Wild  at  his  real  poverty,  and  so  wise 
To  win  her,  turns  himself  into  a  prize  ; 
First  startles  her  with  th'  emerald  Mad  Lover, 
The  ruby  Areas  ' ;  lest  she  should  recover 
Her  dazzled  thought,  a  diamond  he  throws 
Splendid  in  all  the  bright  Aspatia's  woesJ ; 
Then,  to  sum  up  the  abstract  of  his  store, 
He  flings  a  rope  of  pearl  of  forty  more. 
Ah,  see,  the  staggering  virtue  faints  !   which  he 
Beholding,  darts  his  wealth's  epitome, 
And  now,  to  consummate  her  wished  fall, 
Shews  this  one  carbuncle  that  darkens  all. 

Richard  Lovelace1-. 


ON  MASTER  FLETCHER'S  EXCELLENT  PLAY,  THE 
WILD-GOOSE-CHASE. 


Methinks  I  see  thy  anger'd  ashes  rise, 
Fletcher  ;  I  feel  them  smarting  in  my  eyes. 

'  Areas]  See  The  Loyal  Subject. 
J   Aspatia's  noes]  See  The  Maid's  Tragedg. 
k  Richard  Lovelace]  See  note  (Commendatory  Poems),  vol.  i.  xxvi. 
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Methinks  thou  sayst,  "  What  would  this  rhymer  have  '. 
He  raises  me,  yet  gives  my  fame  a  grave  "  : 
Methinks, — like  that  old  moralist's  complaint, 

"  What  ill  of  mine  has  gain'd  this  ill  man's  praise  I" — 
I  hear  thee  say,  "  Sure,  this  play  has  some  taint, 

That  this  ill  poet  gives  his  wither'd  bays." 
Perhaps  this  good  philosopher's  life  began 
To  make  the  ill  man  good  :  as  in  a  man 
To  love  the  good  's  a  step  to  being  so, 
Love  to  thy  Muse  may  be  to  me  so  too ; 
Then  I  shall  know  how  to  commend  thy  Muse 
When  her  own  self  the  praises  shall  infuse  : 
Till  then  I  must  sit  down,  confess  the  wonder, 
'Bove  which  I  cannot  go,  and  won't  go  under. 
But  where  's  the  praise,  you  '11  say,  to  Fletcher's  wit  \ 
I  would  ha'  given,  but  had  no  offering  fit. 
Then  let  these  lines  be  thought  to  Fletcher's  Muse 
Not  an  encomium,  but  an  excuse. 

XoRKEYS    JePHSOX. 


AX   EPIC  RAM 


UPON  THE  LONG-LOST  AND  FORTUNATELY-RECOVERED  WILD-GOOSE-CHASE,  AND  AS 
SEASONABLY  BESTOWED  ON  MASTER  JOHN  LOWIN  AND  MASTER  JOSEPH  TAYLOR, 
FOR    THEIR    BEST    ADVANTAGE. 

In  this  late  dearth  of  wit,  when  Jose  and  Jack 

Were  hunger-bit  for  want  of  fowl  and  sack. 

His  nobleness '  found  out  this  happy  means 

To  mend  their  diet  with  these  Wild-Goose  scenes  ; 

By  which  he  hath  revived  in  a  day 

Two  poets  and  two  actors  with  one  play. 

W.  E. 

1  His  nobleness]  i.  e.  the  ':  person  of  honour"  mentioned  in  the  title-page  of 
the  first  ed. 
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TO  THE  INCOMPARABLE  MASTER  FLETCHER,  UPON  HIS 
EXCELLENT  PLAY,  THE  WILD-COOSE-CHASE. 


Sole  soul  of  dramas  !  thou  who  only  art 

Whole  in  the  whole,  and  whole  in  every  part ! 

Thy  fury  every  scene  with  spirit  warms, 

And  that  same  spirit  every  line  informs  : 

No  commas  lie  entranc'd,  and  rise  up  sense 

Three,  four  lines  off ;  such  is  thy  influence  ; 

Thy  words  are  all  alive  ;  and  thou  ne'er  writ 

Things  to  come  to  themselves,  nor  types  of  wit ; 

All  lives,  and  is  fulfilled  :  and,  for  thy  plot, 

Whene'er  we  read,  we  have  and  have  it  not. 

And,  glad  to  be  deceiv'd,  finding  thy  drift 

T'  excel  our  guess  at  every  turn  and  shift  ; 

Some  new  meanders  still  do  put  us  out, 

Yet  find  that  nearest  what  we  thought  about  ; 

Through  all  intrigues  we  are  securely  led, 

And,  all  the  way  we  pass,  we've  hold  o'  the  thread, 

Which  a  long  while  we  feel  not,  till  thy  close, 

Winding  the  bottom  up,  the  bottom  shews. 

H[enry]  Harington  ' 


ON  MASTER  FLETCHER'S  WILD-GOOSE-CHASE  RECOVERED. 

This  sprightly  posthume,  whom  our  pious  fear 

BewailM  as  if  it  an  abortive  were, 

(And,  out  of  sense  of  that,  no  generous  breast 

But  a  forsaken  lover's  grief  exprest,) 

Hath  forc'd  his  way  thorough  the  pangs  of  fate, 

And  in  his  infancy's  at  man's  estate. 

1  H[enry]  Harington]  Has  verses  among  the  Commendatory  Poems  on 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1647  :  see  vol.  i.  lxi.  According 
to  some  M.S.  notes,  by  Lawes  the  musician,  in  a  copy  of  Beaumont's  Poems, 
1640,  Harington  was  the  author  of  two  pieces  in  that  collection, — the  one 
entitled  A  Charm,  the  other  Love's  Freedom :  see  the  prefatory  matter  to 
Beaumont's  Poems,  vol.  xi.  of  the  present  ed. 
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Thus  that  fam'd  flood,  that 's  plung'd  into  a  grave 
For  many  leagues,  at  length  exalts  his  wave, 
Leaps  from  his  sepulchre,  and  proudly  slides 
Through 's  banks  in  deeper,  more  expanded  tides, 
Till  to  his  watery  centre  he  hath  got 
By  wriggling  twines,  subtle  as  Fletcher's  plot. 
That  'tis  a  sacred  birth,  from  hence  we  know, 
It  doth  by  burial  more  glorious  grow  ; 
For  saints  by  persecution  thrive  ;  and  none 
Is  martyr'd  but 's  oppress'd  into  a  throne. 
There  reign  he  to  time's  end  !  while  we  from  this 
Do  calculate  his  apotheosis. 

James  Ramsey, 


DRAMATIS    PERSON.E." 

De-Gard,  a  noble  staid  gentleman,  that,  being") 

newly  lighted  from  his  travels,  assists  his  sister  [Acted  by  Master  Robert 

Oriana  in  her  chase  of  Mirabel  the  Wild-  |  Benfield. 

Goose,  J 

T     „  ,.     .    ,  .       ,  j.  , ,       .    „.  {Acted  by  Master  Richard 

La-Castre,  the  indulgent  father  to  Mirabel,        -J   „  ,  \mJyn 

Mirabel,  the  Wild-Goose,  a  travelled  monsieur,"! 

and  great  defier  of  all  ladies  in  the  way  of  I  Incomparably  acted  by  Mastei 

marriage,  otherwise  their  much  loose  servant,  (  Joseph  Taylor, 

at  last  caught  by  the  despised  Oriana,  J 

Pinac,  his  fellow-traveller,  of  a  lively  spirit,  and")  Admirably  well  acted  by 

servantb  to  the  no  less  sprightly  Lillia-Bianca,  j  Master  Thomas  Pollard. 
Belleur,  companion  to  both,  of  a  stout  blunt  \  Most  naturally  acted  by 

humour,  in  love  with  Rosalura,  J  Master  John  Lowin. 

Nantolet,    father    to    Rosalura    and   Lillia-"I  Acted  by  Master  William 

Bianca,  J  Perm. 

Lugier,  the  rough  and  confident  tutor  to  <J^\A d(d  b    Mastcr  mm ard 

ladies,  and  chief  engine  to  enti'ap  the  Wild-  >  viranstZn 

Goose,  J 

Oriana,   the  fair  betrothed   of    Mirabel,   and\  Acted  by  Master  Stephen 

witty  follower  of  the  Chase,  j"  Hammerton. 

Rosalura,         "1   ,      .      ,       ,.        _XT  $  William  Trigg, 

'  >  the  airy  daughters  of  Nantolet,  i  „      7      „      , 

Lillia-Bianca,  J  J  I  Sander  trough. 

Petella,  their  waiting-woman. 

Their  servant,  ....  Matter  Shanch  c. 

Mariana,  an  English  courtesan. 

[Gentlemen.] 

A  young  [man  disguised  as  a]  Factor,       .  .    By  Master  John  Honyman. 

Page  d. 

Servants. 

Singing-boy. 

Two  [persons  disguised  as]  Merchants. 

Priest. 

Four  Women. 

The  scene,  Paris. 

a  Dramatis  Personce~\  From  the  first  ed. 

h  servant]  i.  e.  lover  :  see  note,  vol.  i.  213. 

c  Petella,  their  waiting-woman. 
Their  servant,  Master  Shanck]  The  first  edition  thus : 

"  Petella,  their  waiting-woman.     Their  Servant  Mr.  Shanck." 
The  second  folio  omits  the  words  "Their   Servant  ",  and  has  "Mr.  Shank  "  in  a  list  of  the 
actors  distinct  from  that  of  the  characters.    AVeber  printed, 

"  Petella,  their  waiting-woman,  Mr.  Shanck." 

It  is  possible  that  Shanck  may  have  doubled  the  parts  of  Petella  and  the  Servant  (though 
the  only  appearance  of  the  former  is  very  soon  after  the  exit  of  the  latter,  see  act  ii  sc.  2. )  : 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that,  by  some  mistake,  these  two  characters  have  been  placed 
on  the  same  line  in  the  first  edition.  "  Their  Servant"  (who,  according  to  the  play,  is  an 
attendant  on  Lillia-Bianca  only)  has  a  good  deal  to  do  :  see  act  ii.  se.  2,  act  iii.  sc.  1,  act  iv. 
sc.  1,  act  v.  sc.  4. 

d  Page]  i.e.  the  "  Foot-boy  ",  who  appears  at  the  opening  of  the  play. 


VOL.   VIII. 


THE 

WILD-GOOSE-CHASE. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE   I. —  A  hall  in  the  house  of  La-Castre. 


Enter  De-Gard  and  a  Foot-boy. 
De-Gard.   Sirrah,   you  know   I   have  rid  hard  ;    stir  my 
horse  well, 
And  let  him  want  no  litter. 

F.  Boy.  I  am  sure  I  have  run  hard  ; 
Would  somebody  would  walk  me,  and  see  me  litter' d  ! 
For  I  think  my  fellow-horse  cannot  in  reason 
Desire  more  rest,  nor  take  up  his  chamber  before  me  : 
But  we  are  the  beasts  now,  and  the  beasts  are  our  masters. 
De-Gard.    When  you  have  done,   step  to  the  ten-crown 

ordinary 

F.  Boy.   With   all  my  heart,  sir;    for   I  have   a  twenty- 
crown  stomach. 
De-Gard.  And  there  bespeak  a  dinner. 
F.  Boy.  [_going~\  Yes,  sir,  presently. 
De-  Gard.  For  whom,  I  beseech  you,  sir  ? 
F.  Boy.  For  myself,  I  take  it,  sir. 

De-Gard.  In  truth,  you  shall  not  take  it ;  'tis  not  meant 
for  you  :  — 
There's   for   your    provender    [Gives   money]: — bespeak   a 

dinner 
For  Monsieur  Mirabel  and  his  companions  ; 
They  '11  be  in  town  within  this  hour.     When  you  have  done, 
sirrah, 

I  2 
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Mako  ready  all  things  at  my  lodging51  for  me, 
And  wait  me  there. 

F.  Boy.  The  ten-crown  ordinary  ? 

De-Gard.  Yes,  sir,  if  you  have  not  forgot  it. 

F.  Boy.  I  'll  forget  my  feet  first : 
Tis  the  best  part  of  a  footman's  faith.  \_Exit. 

De-Gard.  These  youths, 
For  all  they  have  been  in  Italy  to  learn  thrift, 
And  seem  to  wonder  at  men's  lavish  ways, 
Yet  they  cannot  rub  off  old  friends,  their  French  itches  ; 
They  must  meet  sometimes  to  disport  their  bodies 
With  good  wine  and  good  women,  and  good  store  too  : 
Let  'era  be  what  they  will,  they  are  arrnM  at  all  points, 
And  then  hang  saving,  let  the  sea  grow  high  ! 
This  ordinary  can  fit  'em  of  all  sizes  : 
They  must  salute  their  country  with  old  customs. 

Enter  La-Castre  and  Oriana. 

Ori.  Brother  ! 

De-Gard.  My  dearest  sister  ! 

Ori.  Welcome,  welcome ! 
Indeed,  you  are  welcome  home,  most  welcome  ! 

De-Gard.  Thank  you. 
You  are  grown  a  handsome  woman,  Oriana 
(Blush  at  your  faults)  :  I  am  wondrous  glad  to  see  you. — 
Monsieur  La-Castre,  let  not  my  affection 
To  my  fair  sister  make  me  heldb  unmannerly  : 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  to  see  you  lusty, 
Good  health  about  you,  and  in  fair  company ; 
Believe  me,  I  am  proud 

La-Cast.  Fair  sir,  I  thank  you. 
Monsieur  De-Gard,  you  are  welcome  from  your  journey; 
Good  men  have  still  good  welcome  :  give  me  your  hand,  sir  : 
Once  more,  you  are  welcome  home.      You  look  still  younger. 

De-Gard.  Time  has  no  leisure  to  look  after  us  ; 
We  wander  every  where  ;  age  cannot  find  us. 

a  lodging]  Weber  chose  to  print  "  lodgings  ". 

b  me  held]  So   the    first  ed. — The  second  folio   "  me  be  held "  ;    and    so 
Sympson. 
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La-Cast.  And  how  does  all  ? 

De-Gard.  All  well,  sir,  and  all  lusty. 

La-Cast  I  hope  ray  son  be  so  :   I  doubt  not,  sir, 
But  you  have  often  seen  him  in  your  journeys, 
And  bring  me  some  fair  news. 

De-Gard.  Your  son  is  well,  sir, 
And  grown  a  proper  gentleman  ;  he  is  well  and  lusty. 
Within  this  eight  hours  I  took  leave  of  him, 
And  over-hied0  him,  having  some  slight  business 
That  forc'd  me  out  o1  the  way  :  I  can  assure  you, 
He  will  be  here  to-night. 

La- Cast.   You  make  me  glad,  sir, 
For,  0?  my  faith,  I  almost  long  to  see  him  : 
Methinks,  he  has  been  away 

De-Gard.  Tis  but  your  tenderness  ; 
What  are  three  years?  a  love-sick  wench  will  allow  itd. 
His  friends,  that  went  out  with  him,  are  come  back  too, 
Belleur  and  young  Pinac.     He  bid  me  say  little, 
Because  he  means  to  be  his  own  glad  messenger. 

La-Cast.  I  thank  you  for  this  news,  sir:  he  shall  be  welcome, 
And  his  friends  too  :  indeed,  I  thank  you  heartily: 
And  how  (for  I  dare  say  you  will  not  flatter  him) 
Has  Italy  wrought  on  him  \  has  he  mew'de  yet 
His  wild  fantastic  toys  I  they  say,  that  climate 
Is  a  great  purger  of  those  humorous  fluxes  : 
How  is  he  improv'd,  I  pray  you  ? 

De-Gard.  No  doubt,  sir,  well ; 
H'as  borne  himself  a  full  and  noble  gentleman  : 
To  speak  him  farther  is  beyond  my  charter. 

La- Cast.  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  much  good.     Come,  I  see 

0  over-hied]  Both  the  old  eds.  "  over-ey'd "  ;  and  so  Sympson,  though  he 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  corruption,  and  proposed  "  over-rid  "  and  "  over-yed  ". 
The  Editors  of  1778  printed  "over-rid",  and  conjectured  "over-hied  ",  which 
was  adopted  by  Weber,  and  which  certainly  seems  to  be  the  right  reading. 

d  a  love-sick  wench  will  allow  it]  "  i.  e.  a  love-sick  maid  will  submit  to  it. 
The  Editors  [of  1778]  mistake  the  meaning  of  this  passage  [explaining  it, 
she  will  allow,  i.  e.  agree,  that  three  years'  absence  is  no  such  great  matter],  and 
Sympson's amendment  ['swallow  it']  is  unnecessary  ".  Mason. 

e  mew'd]  i.  e.  cast  ;  properly,  moulted  :  this  term  of  falconry  has  repeatedly 
occurred  before  ;  see,  for  instance,  vol.  iv.153. 
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You  long  to  enjoy  your  sister ;  yet  I  must  entreat  you, 
Before  I  go,  to  sup  with  me  to-night, 
And  must  not  bo  denied. 

De-Gard.  I  am  your  servant. 

La-Cast.  Where  you   shall  meet  fair,   merry,   and  noble 
company ; 
My  neighbour  Nantolet  and  his  two  fair  daughters. 

De-Gard.  Your  supper's  scason'd  well,  sir :    I   shall  wait 
upon  you. 

La- Cast.  Till  then  I '11  leave  you  :  and  you're  once  more 
welcome. 

De-Gard.  I  thank  you,  noble  sir.  [Exit  La-Castre. 

Now,  Oriana, 
How  have  you  done  since  I  went  ?    have  you  had  your  health 

well  ? 
And  your  mind  free  ? 

Ori.  You  see,  I  am  not  bated  ; 
Merry,  and  eat  my  meat. 

De-Gard.  A  good  preservative. 
And  how  have  you  been  us'd  I  You  know,  Oriana, 
Upon  my  going  out,  at  your  request, 
I  left  your  portion  in  La-Castre's  hands, 
The  main  means  you  must  stick  to  :  for  that  reason, 
And  'tis  no  little  one,  I  ask  you,  sister, 
With  what  humanity  he  entertains  you, 
And  how  you  find  his  courtesy  ? 

Ori.  Most  ready  : 
I  can  assure  you,  sir,  I  am  us'd  most  nobly. 

De-  Gard.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it :  but,  I  prithee,  tell  me, 
And  tell  me  true,  what  end  had  you,  Oriana, 
In  trusting  your  money  here  1  he  is  no  kinsman, 
Nor  any  tie  upon  him  of  a  guardian  ; 
Nor  dare  I  think  you  doubt  my  prodigality. 

Ori.  No,  certain,  sir  ;  none  of  all  this  provok'd f  me  ; 
Another  private  reason. 

De-Gard.  Tis  not  private, 
Nor  carried  so  ;  'tis  common,  my  fair  sister ; 

1  provok'd]   i.  e.  incited. 
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Your  love  to  Mirabel ;  your  blushes  tell  it : 
'Tis  too  much  known,  and  spoken  of  too  largely ; 
And  with  no  little  shame  I  wonder  at  it. 

Ori.   Is  it  a  shame  to  love  ? 

De-Gard.  To  love  undiscreetly  : 
A  virgin  should  be  tender  of  her  honour, 
Close,  and  secure. 

Ori.  I  am  as  close  as  can  be, 
And  stand  upon  as  strong  and  honest  guards  too  ; 
Unless  this  warlike  age  need  a  portcullis  : 
Yet,  I  confess,  I  love  him. 

De-Gard.  Hear  the  people. 

Ori.  Now,  I  say,  hang  the  people  !  he,  that  dares 
Believe  what  they  say,  dares  be  mad,  and  give 
His  mother,  nay,  his  own  wife,  up  to  rumour  : 
All  grounds  of  truth  they  build  on  is  a  tavern, 
And  their  best  censure  's  sack,  sack  in  abundance  ; 
For,  as  they  drink,  they  think  :  they  ne'er  speak  modestly, 
Unless  the  wine  be  poor,  or  they  want  money : 
Believe  them  !  believe  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
The  Knight  o1  the  Sun,  or  Palmerin  of  England  ; 
For  these,  to  them,  are  modest  and  true  stories. 
Pray,  understand  me  ;  if  their  tongues  be  truth, 
Ands  if  in  vino  Veritas  be  an  oracle, 
What  woman  is,  or  has  been  ever,  honest  ? 
Give  'em  but  ten  round  cups,  they  '11  swear  Lucretia 
Died  not  for  want  of  power  to  resist  Tarquin, 
But  want  of  pleasure,  that  he  stay'd  no  longer  ; 
And  Portia,  that  was  famous  for  her  piety 
To  her  lov'd  lord,  they  11  face  you  out,  died  o'  the  pox. 

De-Gard.   Well,  there  is  something,  sister. 

Ori.  If  there  be,  brother, 
'Tis  none  of  their  things  ;  'tis  not  yet  so  monstrous  : 
My  thing  is  marriage  ;  and,  at  his  return, 
I  hope  to  put  their  squint  eyes  right  again. 

De-Gard.  Marriage  !  'tis  true,  his  father  is  a  rich  man, 
Rich  both  in  land  and  money  ;  he  his  heir ; 

b  And]   Weber  chose  to  print  "  As". 
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A  young  and  handsome  man,  1  must  confess,  too; 
But  of  such  qualities,  and  such  wild  flings, 
Such  admirable  imperfections,  sister, 
(For  all  his  travel  and  bought  experience,'1) 
1  should  be  loath  to  own  him  for  my  brother  : 
Methinks,  a  rich  mind  in  a  state  indifferent 
Would  prove  the  better  fortune. 

Ori.  If  he  be  wild, 
The  reclaiming  him  to  good  and  honest,  brother, 
Will  make  much  for  my  honour  ;  which,  if  I  prosper, 
Shall  be  the  study  of  my  love,  and  life  too. 

De-Gard.  You  say  well :  would   he  thought   as  well,  and 
lov'd  too ! 
He  marry  !  he  '11  be  hang'd  first :  he  knows  no  more 
What  the  conditions  and  the  ties  of  love  are, 
The  honest  purposes  and  grounds  of  marriage, 
Nor  will  know,  nor  be  ever  brought  to  endeavour, 
Than  I  do  how  to  build  a  church  :  he  was  ever 
A  loose  and  strong  defier  of  all  order ; 
His  loves  are  wanderers,  they  knock  at  each  door, 
And  taste  each  dish,  but  are  no  residents. 
Or  say,  he  may  be  brought  to  think  of  marriage 
(As  "'twill  be  no  small  labour),  thy  hopes  are  strangers : 
I  know  there  is  a  labour'd  match  now  followM, 
Now  at  this  time,  for  which  he  was  sent  for  home  too  : 
Be  not  abus'd  ;  Nantolet  has  two  fair  daughters, 
And  he  must  take  his  choice. 

Ori.   Let  him  take  freely : 
For  all  this  I  despair  not ;  my  mind  tells  me 
That  T:  and  only  I,  must  make  him  perfect ; 
And  in  that  hope  I  rest. 

De-Gard.  Since  you  're  so  confident, 
Prosper  your  hope  !  I  '11  be  no  adversary  : 
Keep  yourself  fair  and  right,  he  shall  not  wrong  you. 

Ori.  When  I  forget  my  virtue,  no  man  know  me  ! 

[Exewit  severally. 

h  and  bought  experience']  Sympson  printed,  from  Theobald's  MS.  correction, 
"  and  his  bouyht  experience".  Seward  proposed  "and  dea.v-bought  experience'' '. 
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SCENE  II. — A  street  before  the  same  house. 

Enter  Mirabel,  Pinac,  Belleur,  and  Servants. 

Mir.  Welcome  to  Paris,  once  more,  gentlemen  ! 
We  have  had  a  merry  and  a  lusty  ordinary, 
And  wine,  and  good  meat,  and  a  bouncing  reckoning  ; 
And  let  it  go  for  once  ;  'tis  a  good  physic : 
Only  the  wenches  are  not  for  my  diet ; 
They  are  too  lean  and  thin,  their  embraces  brawn-fain. 
Give  me  the  plump  Venetian,  fat  and  lusty, 
That  meets  me  soft  and  supple ;  smiles  upon  me, 
As  if  a  cup  of  full  wine  leap'd  to  kiss  me : 
These  slight  things  I  affect  not. 

Pin.  They  are  ill-built ; 
Pin-buttock'd,  like  your  dainty  Barbaries, 
And  weak  i'  the  pasterns  ;  they  '11  endure  no  hardness. 

Mir.  There  "s  nothing  good  or  handsome  bred  amongst  us  : 
Till  we  are  travell'd,  and  live  abroad,  we  are  coxcombs'. 

You  talk  of  France a  slight  unseason'd  country, 

Abundance  of  gross  food,  which  makes  us  blockheads  ; 

We  are  fair  set  out  indeed,  and  so  are  fore-horses  : 

Men  say,  we  are  great  courtiers, — men  abuse  us  ; 

We  are  wise,  and  valiant  too, — non  credo,  signor  ; 

Our  women  the  best  linguists, — they  are  parrots ; 

O'  this  side  the  Alps  they  are  nothing  but  mere  drolleries'. 

Ha  !   Roma  la  Santa,  Italy  for  my  money  ! 

Their  policies,  their  customs,  their  frugalities, 

Their  courtesies  so  open,  yet  so  reserv'd  too, 

As,  when  you  think  you  are  known  bestk,  you're  a  stranger ; 

Their  very  pick-teeth  speak  more  man  than  we  do, 

And  season  of  more  salt. 

Pin.  'Tis  a  brave  country  ; 
Not  pester'd  with  your  stubborn  precise  puppies, 

'  coxcombs}  i.  e.  fools  :  see  note,  vol.  iii.  123. 

i  mere  drolleries']  i.  e.  absolute  puppets.      (We  have  had  "drollery  "   before 
in  the  sense  of — puppet-show,  vol.  v.  233.) 

k  are  known  best]  "i.  e.  are  most  acquainted  with  them."  Ed.  1778. 
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That  turn  all  useful  and  allow'd  contentments 

To  scabs  and  scruples — hang  'em,  capon-worshippers  ! 

Bel.  I  like  that  freedom  well,  and  like  their  women  too, 
And  would  fain  do  as  others  do  ;  but  I  am  so  bashful, 
So  naturally  an  ass  !   Look  ye,  I  can  look  upon  'em, 
And  very  willingly  I  go  to  see  'em 
(There 's  no  man  willinger),  and  I  can  kiss  'em, 
And  make  a  shift 

Mir.  But,  if  they  chance  to  flout  you, 
Or  say,  "  You  are  too  bold  ;  fie,  sir,  remember  ! 
I  pray,  sit  farther  off" 

Bel.  'Tis  true — I  am  humbled, 
I  am  gone  ;  I  confess  ingenuously,  I  am  silenc'd  ; 
The  spirit  of  amber  cannot  force  me  answer1. 

Pin.  Then  would  I  sing  and  dance 

Bel.  You  have  wherewithal,  sir. 

Pin.  And  charge  her  up  again. 

Bel.  I  can  be  hang'd  first : 
Yet,  where  I  fasten  well,  I  am  a  tyrant. 

Mir.  Why,  thou  dar'st  fight  ? 

Bel.  Yes,  certainly,  I  dare  fight, 
And  fight  with  any  man  at  any  weapon  : 
Would  the  other  were  no  more  !  but,  a  pox  on  't ! 
When  I  am  sometimes  in  my  height  of  hope, 
And  reasonable  valiant  that  way,  my  heart  harden'd, 
Some  scornful  jest  or  other  chops  between  me 
And  my  desire  :  what  would  ye  have  me  to  do,  then,  gentle- 
men ? 

Mir.  Belleur,  you  must  be  bolder  :  travel  three  years, 
And  bring  home  such  a  baby  to  betray  you 
As  bashfulness  !  a  great  fellow,  and  a  soldier  ! 

Bel.  You  have  the  gift  of  impudence  ;  be  thankful  ; 
Every  man  has  not  the  like  talent.     I  will  study, 
And,  if  it  may  be  reveal'd  to  me 

Mir.  Learn  of  me, 
And  of  Pinac  :  no  doubt,  you  '11  find  employment ; 
Ladies  will  look  for  courtship. 

i   The  spirit  of  amber  cannot  force  me  answer]  "  Amber  was  considered  as  a 
strong  provocative."  Weber. 
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Pin.  'Tis  but  fleshing, 
But  standing  one  good  brunt  or  two.     Hast  thou  any  mind 

to  marriage  ? 
We  '11  provide  thee  some  soft-natur'd  wench,  that  "'s  dumb  too. 

Mir.  Or  an  old  woman  that  cannot  refuse  thee  in  charity. 

Bel.  A  dumb  woman,  or  an  old  woman,  that  were  eager, 
And  car'd  not  for  discourse,  I  were  excellent  at. 

Mir.  You  must  now  put  on  boldness  (there 's  no  avoiding  it), 
And  stand  all  hazards,  fly  at  all  games  bravely ; 
They  ""11  say,  you  went  out  like  an  ox,  and  return1  d  like  an  ass, 
else. 

Bel.  I  shall  make  danger,  sure  m. 

Mir.  I  am  sent  for  home  now  ; 
I  know  it  is  to  marry  ;  but  my  father  shall  pardon  me : 
Although  it  be  a  weighty  n  ceremony, 
And  may  concern  me  hereafter  in  my  gravity, 
I  will  not  lose  the  freedom  of  a  traveller  : 
A  new  strong  lusty  bark  cannot  ride  at  one  anchor. 
Shall  I  make  divers  suits  to  shew  to  the  same  eyes  \ 
'Tis  dull  and  home-spun  ; — study  several  pleasures, 
And  want  employments  for  "em  %  I  '11  be  hang'd  first  ! 
Tie  me  to  one  smock  \  make  my  travels  fruitless  ? 
I  '11  none  of  that ;  for  every  fresh  behaviour, 
By  your  leave,  father,  I  must  have  a  fresh  mistress, 
And  a  fresh  favour  °  too. 

Bel.  I  like  that  passingly  ; 

ni  /  shall  make  danger,  sure]  "  i.  e.  I  shall  certainly  attempt  it.  This  bad  traus- 
lation  of  facer e  periculum  too  often  occurs  in  these  plays."  Mason. — See  vol. 
vi.  66,  501. 

n  weighty}  So  Sympson  ;  and  so  his  successors. — Both  the  old  eds.  "  witty". — 
"  The  old  reading,  however,  is  not  entirely  indefensible.  Wit  and  wisdom,  as  the 
late  learned  editor  of  Evelyn's  Silva  observes,  were,  at  the  time  when  his  author 
wrote,  and  long  before,  synonymous  terms,  of  which  he  gives   the  following 

instance  :  ' then  myght  I  by  councell  helpe  my  trouthe,  which  by  myne 

owne  wilt  I  am  not  able  agaynste  such  a  prepared  thynge.'  Sir  Thomas  Wyat's 
Defence,  No.  ii.  of  Walpole's  Miscell.  Ant.  p.  21.  Mr.  Evelyn's  words 
are,  '  Rather,  therefore,  we  should  take  notice  how  many  great  wits  and 
ingenious  persons,  who  have  leisure  and  faculty,  are  in  pain  for  improvements 
of  their  heaths  and  barren  hills,'  &c.  Other  examples  might  be  produced." 
Reed.  And  see  vol.  v.  196 :  but  I  doubt  if,  in  the  present  passage,  "  witty  "  is 
defensible.  °  favour]  i.  e.  countenance. 
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As  many  as  you  will,  so  they  be  willing, 
Willing,  and  gentle,  gentle. 

Pin.  There 's  no  reason 
A  gentleman,  and  a  traveller,  should  be  clapt  up 
(For  'tis  a  kind  of  bilboes11  to  be  married), 
Before  he  manifest  to  the  world  his  good  parts  : 
Tug  ever,  like  a  rascal,  at  one  oar  ? 
Give  me  the  Italian  liberty  ! 

Mir.  That  I  study, 
And  that  I  will  enjoy.     Come,  go  in,  gentlemen  ; 
There  mark  how  I  behave  myself,  and  follow.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — A  room  in  the  house  0/*  La-Castre. 
Enter  La-Castre,  Nantolet,  Lugier,  Rosaltjra,  and 

LlLLIA-BlANCA. 

La- Cast  You  and  your  beauteous  daughters  are  most  wel- 
come : 
Beshrew  my  blood,  they  are  fair  ones  ! — Welcome,  beauties, 
Welcome,  sweet  birds. 

Nant.  They  are  bound  much  to  your  courtesies. 

La-Cast.  I  hope  we  shall  be  nearer  acquainted. 

Nant.  That 's  my  hope  too  ; 
For,  certain,  sir,  I  much  desire  your  alliance. 
You  see  'em ;  they  are  no  gypsies  :  for  their  breeding, 
It  has  not  been  so  coarse  but  they  are  able 
To  rank  themselves  with  women  of  fair  fashion  ; 
Indeed,  they  have  been  train'd  well q. 

Lug.  Thank  me. 

Nant.  Fit  for  the  heirs  of  that  state  r  I  shall  leave  'em  : 
To  say  more,  is  to  sell  'em.     They  say,  your  son, 
Now  he  has  travell'd,  must  be  wondrous  curious 
And  choice  in  what  he  takes ;  these  are  no  coarse  ones. 

v  bilboes']  See  note,  vol.  vi.  341.     Both  the  old  eds.  "  Baeboes". 
i  Indeed,  they  have  been  trailed  well]  Was  given  by  Sympson,  at  Seward's 
suggestion,  to  La-Castre. 
'  state]  i.  e.  estate. 
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Sir,  here 's  a  merry  wench — let  him  look  to  himself 

All  heart,  iTaith — may  chance  to  startle  him  ; 
For  all  his  care,  and  travell'd  caution, 
May  creep  into  his  eye  :  if  he  love  gravity, 
Affect  a  solemn  face,  there's  one  will  fit  him. 

La-Cast.  So  young  and  so  demure  ? 

Nant.  She  is  my  daughter, 
Else  I  would  tell  you,  sir,  she  is  a  mistress 
Both  of  those  manners,  and  that  modesty, 
You  would  wonder  at :  she  is  no  often-speaker, 
But,  when  she  does,  she  speaks  well ;  nor  no  reveller, 
Yet  she  can  dance,  and  has  studied  the  court  elements, 
And  sings,  as  some  say,  handsomely ;  if  a  woman, 
With  the  decency  of  her  sex,  may  be  a  scholar, 
I  can  assure  you,  sir,  she  understands  too. 

La- Cast.  These  are  fit  garments,  sir. 

Lug.  Thank  them  that  cut  'em  : 
Yes,  they  are  handsome  women ;  they  have  handsome  parts  too, 
Pretty  becoming  parts. 

La-Cast.  'Tis  like  they  have,  sir. 

Lug.  Yes,  yes,  and  handsome  education  they  have  had  too, 
Had  it  abundantly  ;  they  need  not  blush  at  it : 
I  taught  it,  I  '11  avouch  it. 

La-Cast.   You  say  well,  sir. 

Lug.  I  know  what  I  say,  sir,  and  I  say  but  right,  sir  : 
I  am  no  trumpet  of  their  commendations 
Before  their  father ;  else  I  should  say  farther. 

La-Cast.  Pray  you,  what's  this  gentleman  ? 

Nant.  One  that  lives  with  me,  sir ; 
A  man  well  bred  and  learn'd,  but  blunt  and  bitter  ; 
Yet  it  offends  no  wise  man  ;  I  take  pleasure  in  't : 
Many  fair  gifts  he  has,  in  some  of  which, 
That  lie  most  easy  to  their  understandings, 
H'as  handsomely  bred  up  my  girls,  I  thank  him. 

Lug. s  I  have  put  it  to  'em,  that 's  my  part,  I  have  urg'd  it ; 
It  seems,  they  are  of  years  now  to  take  hold  on 't. 
Nant.  He  's  wondrous  blunt l. 

8  Lug.]  This  prefix  is  omitted  in  both  the  old  eds. 

t  He 's  ivondrous  blunt]  Sympson  made  these  words  a  portion  of  the  next 
speech. 
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La-Cast.  By  my  faith,  I  was  afraid  of  him  : 
Does  he  not  fall  out  with  the  gentlewomen  sometimes ! 

Nant.  No,  no  ;  he 's  that  way  moderate  and  discreet,  sir. 

Bos.  If  he  did,  we  should  be  too  hard  for  him. 

Lvg.  Well  said,  sulphur  ! 
Too  hard  for  thy  husband's  head,  if  ho  wear  not  armour. 

Nant.  Many  of  these  bickerings,  sir. 

La-Cast.  I  am  glad,  they  are  no  oracles  : 
Sure  as  I  live,  he  beats  them,  he 's  so  puissant. 

Enter  Mirabel,  Pinac,  Belleur,  De-Gard,  and  Oriana. 

0/7.  Well,  if  you  do  forget 

Mir.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace  : 
I  know  thou  art  a  pretty  wench  ;  I  know  thou  lov'st  me ; 
Preserve  it  till  we  have  a  fit  time  to  discourse  on  't, 
And  a  fit  place  ;  I  '11  ease  thy  heart,  I  warrant  thee  : 
Thou  seest  I  have  much  to  do  now. 

Ori.  I  am  answer^,  sir  : 
With  me  you  shall  have  nothing  on  these  conditions. 

De-Gard.  Your  father  and  your  friends. 

La-Cast.  You  are  welcome  home,  sir  ; 
Bless  you,  you  are  very  welcome  !  Pray,  know  this  gentleman, 
And  these  fair  ladies. 

Nant.  Monsieur  Mirabel, 
I  am  much  affected  with  your  fair  return,  sir  ; 
You  bring  a  general  joy. 

Mir.  I  bring  you  service, 
And  these  bright  beauties,  sir. 

Nant.  Welcome  home,  gentlemen, 
Welcome  with  all  my  heart ! 

Bel.  1 

Pin  I  ^e  thank  you,  sir. 

La-Cast.  Your  friends  will  have  their  share  too. 

Bel.  Sir,  we  hope 
They  '11  look  upon  us,  though  we  shew  like  strangers. 

Nant.  Monsieur  De-Gard,  I  must  salute  you  also, 
And  this  fair  gentlewoman  :  you  are  welcome  from  your  travel 

too; — 
All  welcome,  all. 
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De-Gard.  We  render  you  our  loves,  sir, 
The  best  wealth  we  bring  home. — By  your  favours,  beauties. — 
One  of  these  two  :  you  know  my  meaning. 

Ori.  Well,  sir  : 
They  are  fair  and  handsome,  I  must  needs  confess  it, 
And,  let  it  prove  the  worst,  I  shall  live  after  it : 
Whilst  I  have  meat  and  drink,  love  cannot  starve  me ; 
For,  if  I  die  o'  the  first  fit,  I  am  unhappy, 
And  worthy  to  be  buried  with  my  heels  upward. 

Mir.  To  marry,  sir? 

La-Cast.  You  know  I  am  an  old  man, 
And  every  hour  declining  to  my  grave, 
One  foot  already  in  ;  more  sons  I  have  not, 
Nor  more  I  dare  not  seek  whilst  you  are  worthy ; 
In  you  lies  all  my  hope,  and  all  my  name, 
The  making  good  or  wretched  of  my  memory, 
The  safety  of  my  state l. 

Mir.  And  you  have  provided, 
Out  of  this  tenderness,  these  handsome  gentlewomen, 
Daughters  to  this  rich  man,  to  take  my  choice  of  I 

La-Cast.  I  have,  dear  son. 

Mir.  'Tis  true,  you  are  old  and  feebled ; 
Would  you  were  young  again,  and  in  full  vigour  ! 
I  love  a  bounteous  father's  life,  a  long  one ; 
I  am  none  of  those  that,  when  they  shoot  to  ripeness, 
Do  what  they  can  to  break  the  boughs  they  grew  on ; 
I  wish  you  many  years,  and  many  riches, 
And  pleasures  to  enjoy  'em  :  but,  for  marriage, 
I  neither  yet  believe  in 't,  nor  affect  it, 
Nor  think  it  fit. 

La-  Cast.  You  will  render  me  your  reasons  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  sir,  both  short  and  pithy,  and  these  they  are : — 
You  would  have  me  marry  a  maid  ? 

La-  Cast.  A  maid  !   what  else  I 

Mir.  Yes,  there  be  things  calFd  widows,  dead  men's  wills ; 
I  never  lov'd  to  prove  those  ;  nor  never  long'd  yet 
To  be  buried  alive  in  another  man's  cold  monument. 
And  there  be  maids  appearing,  and  maids  being  : 

1  xt ale]  i.  e.  estate. 
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The  appearing  are  fantastic  things,  mere  shadows ; 

And,  if  you  mark  "em  well,  they  want  their  heads  too  ; 

Only  the  world,  to  cozen  misty  eyes, 

Has  clapt  'em  on  new  faces  :  the  maids  being 

A  man  may  venture  on,  if  he  be  so  mad  to  marry, 

If  ho  have  neither  fear  before  his  eyes,  nor  fortune ; 

And  let  him  take  heed  how  he  gather  these  too ; 

For,  look  you,  father,  they  are  just  like  melons, 

Musk-melons  are  the  emblems  of  these  maids  ; 

Now  they  are  ripe,  now  cut  'em,  they  taste  pleasantly, 

And  are  a  dainty  fruit,  digested  easily ; 

Neglect  this  present  time,  and  come  to-morrow, 

They  are  so  ripe  they  are  rotten  gone",  their  sweetness 

Run  into  humour,  and  their  taste  to  surfeit. 

La-Cast.  Why,  these  are  now  ripe,  son. 

Mir.  I  '11  try  them  presently, 
And,  if  I  like  their  taste 

La- Cast.  Pray  you,  please  yourself,  sir. 

Mir.  That  liberty  is  my  due,  and  I  '11  maintain  it. — 
Lady,  what  think  you  of  a  handsome  man  now  ? 

Ros.   A  wholesome  too,  sir  ! 

Mir.  That's  as  you  make  your  bargain. 
A  handsome,  wholesome  man,  then,  and  a  kind  man, 
To  cheer  your  heart  up,  to  rejoice  you,  lady  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  sir,  I  love  rejoicing. 

Mir.  To  lie  close  to  you  ? 
Close  as  a  cockle  ?  keep  the  cold  nights  from  you  I 

Ros.  That  will  be  lookM  for  too ;  our  bodies  ask  it. 

Mir.  And  get  two  boys  at  every  birth  ? 

Ros.  That 's  nothing ; 
I  have  known  a  cobbler  do  it,  a  poor  thin  cobbler, 
A  cobbler  out  of  mouldy  cheese  perform  it, 
Cabbage,  and  coarse  black  bread v :  methinks,  a  gentleman 
Should  take  foul  scorn  to  have  a  nawlu  out-name  him. 

u  rotten  gone]  Syrnpson  very  unnecessarily  proposed  to  read  "  rotten  grown  ". 
The  Editors  of  1778  chose  to  give  the  line  thus, — 

"  They  are  so  ripe,  they  're  rotten — gone  !  their  sweetness,"  &c. 

v  bread']   Weber  printed  "  thread  "  !  ! 

w  a  nawl]   See  note,  vol.  vii.  64.     So  the  first  ed. — The  second  folio,  "au 
awl";  and  so  the  modern  editors. 
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Two  ,it  a  birth  !   why,  every  house-dove  has  it  : 
That  man  that  feeds  well,  promises  as  well  too, 
I  should  expect  indeed  something  of  worth  from  : 
You  talk  of  two  ! 

Mir.  She  would  have  me  get  two  dozen, 
Like  buttons,  at  a  birth.  [Aside. 

Ros.  You  love  to  brag,  sir  : 
If  you  proclaim  these  offers  at  your  marriage, 
(You  are  a  pretty-timber'd  man,  take  heed.) 
They  may  be  taken  hold  of,  and  expected, 
Yes,  if  not  hopM  for  at  a  higher  rate  too. 

Mir.  I  will  take  heed,  and  thank  you  for  your  counsel. — 
Father,  what  think  you  ? 

La-Cast.  'Tis  a  merry  gentlewoman  ; 
Will  make,  no  doubt,  a  good  wife. 

Mir.  Not  for  me  : 
I  marry  her,  and,  happily,  get  nothing  ; 
In  what  a  state  am  I  then,  father  '.  I  shall  suffer, 
For  any  thing  I  hear  to  the  contrary,  more  mqjorum  ; 
I  were  as  sure  to  be  a  cuckold,  father, 
A  gentleman  of  antler 

La-Cast.  Away,  away,  fool  ! 

Mir.  As  I  am  sure  to  fail  her  expectation. 
I  had  rather  get  the  pox  than  get  her  babies. 

La-Cast.  You  are  much  to    blame  :  if  this  do  not  affect 
youw, 
Pray,  try  the  other  ;  she  's  of  a  more  demure  way. 

Bel.  That  I  had  but  the  audacity  to  talk  thus  ! 
I  love  that  plain-spoken  gentlewoman  admirably ; 
And,  certain,  I  could  go  as  near  to  please  her, 
If  down-right  doing — she  has  a  perlous  countenance — 
If  I  could  meet  one  that  would  believe  mex, 
And  take  my  honest  meaning  without  circumstance —  [Aside. 

Mir.  You  shall  have  your  will,  sir ;   I  will  try  the  other ; 
But  'twill  be  to  small  use. — I  hope,  fair  lady, 
(For,  methinks,  in  your  eyes  I  see  more  mercy,) 
You  will  enjoin  your  lover  a  less  penance  ; 

w  affect  you]  i.  e.  move  your  liking. 

*  would  believe  me]  Sympson  silently  printed  "would  but  believe  me". 

VOL.  VIII.  K 
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And  though  I  '11  promise  much,  as  men  are  liberal, 

And  vow  an  ample  sacrifice  of  service, 

Yet  your  discretion,  and  your  tenderness, 

And  thriftiness  in  love,  good  huswife's  carefulness 

To  keep  the  stock  entire 

Lil.  Good  sir,  speak  louder, 
That  these  may  witness,  too,  you  talk  of  nothing  : 
I  should  bo  loath  alone  to  bear  the  burden 
Of  so  much  indiscretion. 

Mir.  Hark  you,  hark  you  ; 
'Ods-bobs,  you  are  angry,  lady. 

Lil.  Angry  !  no,  sir  ; 
I  never  own'd  an  anger  to  lose  poorly. 

Mir.  But  you  can  love,  for  all  this  ;   and  delight  too, 
For  all  your  set  austerity,  to  hear 
Of  a  good  husband,  lady  ? 

Lil.  You  say  true,  sir  ; 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  have  heard  of  none  these  ten  years, 
They  are  so  rare  ;  and  there  are  so  many,  sir, 
So  many  longing  women  on  their  knees  too, 
That  pray  the  dropping-down  of  these  good  husbands — 
The  dropping-down  from  Heaven ;  for  they  are  not  bred  here — 
That  you  may  guess  at  all  my  hope,  but  hearing — y 

Mir.  Why  may  not  I  be  one  ? 

Lil.  You  were  near  'em  once,  sir, 
When  you  came  o'er  the  Alps ;  those  are  near  Heaven  : 
But,  since  you  miss'd  that  happiness,  there 's  no  hope  of  you. 

Mir.  Can  you  love  a  man  ? 

Lil.  Yes,  if  the  man  be  lovely, 
That  is,  be  honest,  modest :  I  would  have  him  valiant, 
His  anger  slow,  but  certain  for  his  honour ; 
Travell'd  he  should  be,  but  through  himself  exactly, 

y  That  you  may  guess  at  all  my  hope,  but  hearing — ]  "  There  should  be  no 
break  at  the  end  of  this  speech,  as  the  sentence  is  complete.  Lillia  means  to 
say,  that,  after  what  she  had  stated,  he  might  guess  that  all  her  hopes  of  those 
good  husbands  were  confined  to  the  hearing  of  them."  Mason.  "Mason's 
explanation  is  right  ;  but,  as  it  can  hardly  be  brought  out  of  the  words  as  they 
now  stand,  and  as  Lillia  may  intend  to  prosecute  her  speech  when  she  is  inter- 
rupted by  Mirabel,  the  break  must  be  suffered  to  remain."  Weber.  The  break 
is  found  in  both  the  old  eds.     Qy.  " that  all  my  hope 's  but  hearing."  ? 
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For  'tis  fairer  to  know  manners  well  than  countries  ; 

He  must  be  no  vain  talker,  nor  no  lover 

To  hear  himself  talk ;  they  are  brags  of  a  wanderer, 

Of  one  finds  no  retreat  for  fair  behaviour. 

Would  you  learn  more  ? 

Mir.  Yes. 

Lil.  Learn  to  hold  your  peace,  then  : 
Fondz  girls  are  got  with  tongues,  women  with  tempers. 

Mir.  Women,  with  I  know  what ;  but  let  that  vanish  : 
Go  thy  way,  good-wife  Bias  !  sure,  thy  husband 
Must  have  a  strong  philosopher's  stone,  he  will  ne'er  please 

thee  else. — 
Here  's  a  starch'd  piece  of  austerity  ! — Do  you  hear,  father? 
Do  you  hear  this  moral  lecture  ? 

La-Cast.  Yes,  and  like  it. 

Mir.  Why,  there  's  your  judgment  now ;    there 's  an  old 
bolt  shot ! 
This  thing  must  have  the  strangest  observation a, 
(Do  you  mark  me,  father?)  when  she  is  married  once, 
The  strangest  custom  too  of  admiration 
On  all  she  does  and  speaks,  'twill  be  past  sufferance  ; 
I  must  not  lie  with  her  in  common  language, 
Nor  cry,  "  Have  at  thee,  Kate  !"  I  shall  be  hiss'd  then  ; 
Nor  eat  my  meat  without  the  sauce  of  sentences, 
Your  powder 'd  beef  and  problems,  a  rare  diet  ! 
My  first  son,  Monsieur  Aristotle,  I  know  it, 
Great  master  of  the  metaphysics,  or  so ; 
The  second,  Solon,  and  the  best  law-setter; 
And  I  must  look1'  Egyptian  god-fathers, 
Which  will  be  no  small  trouble  :  my  eldest  daughter, 
Sappho,  or  such  a  fiddling  kind  of  poetess, 
And  brought  up,  invito,  Minerva,  at  her  needle  : 
My  dogs  must  look  their  names  too,  and  all  Spartan, 
Lelaps,  Melampus  ;  no  more  Fox  and  Bawdy-face c. 

z  Fond]  i.  e.  Foolish. 

a  observation]  i.  e.  obsequious  attention. 

''  look]    "  Means  here,  as  well  as  in  the  fourth  line  after  this,  look  out." 
Weber. 

c  Bawdy-face]  I  may  just  notice  that  this  name  is  equivalent  to — Dirty- 
face, — dirty  being  a  very  old  meaning  of  bawdy. 

K  2 
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I  married  to  a  sullen  set  of  sentences  ! 

To  one  that  weighs  her  words  and  her  behaviours 

In  the  gold- weights  of  discretiond  !  I'll  be  hang'd  first. 

La-Cast.  Prithee,  reclaim  thyself. 

Mir.  Pray  you,  give  me  time,  then  : 
If  they  can  set  me  any  thing  to  play  at, 
That  seems  fit  for  a  gamester,  have  at  the  fairest, 
Till  I  see  more,  and  try  moree  ! 

La-Cast.  Take  your  time,  then  ; 
I  '11  bar  you  no  fair  liberty. — Come,  gentlemen  ; 
And,  ladies,  come  ;  to  all,  once  more,  a  welcome  ! 
And  now  let 's  in  to  supper.      [_Exeunt  La-Castre,  Nantolet, 
Lugier,  Rosalura,  and  Lillia-Bianca. 

Mir.  How  dost  like  'em  \ 

Pinac.  They  are  fair  enough,  but  of  so  strange  behaviours- 


Mir.  Too  strange  for  me  :  I  must  have  those  have  mettle, 
And  mettle  to  my  mind.     Come,  let's  be  merry. 

Bel.  Bless  me  from  this  woman  !  I  would  stand  the  cannon, 
Before  ten  words  of  hers. 

{Exeunt  Mirabel,  Pinac,  and  Belleur. 

De-Gard.  Do  you  find  him  now  I 
Do  you  think  he  will  be  ever  firm  ? 

Ori.  I  fear  not.  \_Exeunt. 

d  In  the  gold-weights  of  discretion]  Again,  in  Love's  Pilgrimage,  (act  i.  sc.  1.) 
we  find, — 

"  A  man,  believe  it, 
That  knew  his  place  to  the  gold-weight." 
So  too  in  Jonson's  New  Inn,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

"  Who  should  be  king  at  arms  and  ceremonies, 
In  his  own  house  ;  know  all  to  the  gold-weights." 
"  i.  e."  says  Whalley,  "  every  minute  particular  with  great  exactness.     The 
weights  made  use  of  in  weighing  gold,  being  reducible  to  very  small  quantities, 
such  as  carats,  grains,  &c", — Gifford  adding,  "  The  expression  seems  prover- 
bial."   Works,  v.  360. 

e  have  at  the  fairest, 

Till  I  see  more,  and  try  more  /]  Was  altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  to, — 
have  at  the  fairest  ! 
Till  then  see  more,  and  try  more  !  " 
and  so  Weber. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  garden  belonging  to  the  house  a/'La-Castre. 


Enter  Mirabel,  Pinac,  and  Belleur. 
Mir.  Ne'er  tell  me  of  this  happiness  ;  'tis  nothing ; 
The  state'  they  bring  with  being  sought  tog  scurvy  : 
I  had  rather  make  mine  own  play,  and  I  will  do. 
My  happiness  is  in  mine  own  content, 
And  the  despising  of  such  glorious1'  trifles, 
As  I  have  done  a  thousand  more.     For  my  humour, 
Give  me  a  good  free  fellow,  that  sticks  to  me, 
A  jovial  fair  companion  ;  there  's  a  beauty  ! 
For  women,  I  can  have  too  many  of  them  ; 
Good  women  too,  as  the  age  reckons  'em, 
More  than  1  have  employment  for. 
Pin.  You  are  happy. 

Mir.  My  only  fear  is,  that  I  must  be  forc'd, 
Against  my  nature,  to  conceal  myself : 
Health  and  an  able  body  are  two  jewels. 

Pin.  If  either  of  these  two  women  were  offer1  d  to  me  now, 
I  would  think  otherwise,  and  do  accordingly  ; 
Yes,  and  recant  my  heresies  ;   I  would,  sir ; 
And  be  more  tender  of  opinion', 
And  put  a  little  of  my  travellM  liberty 
Out  of  the  way,  and  look  upon  'em  seriously. 

Methinks,  this  grave-carried  wench 

Bel.  Methinks,  the  other, 
The  home-spoken  gentlewoman,  that  desires  to  be  fruitful, 
That  treats  of  the  full  manage  of  the  matter, 
(For  there  lies  all  my  aim,)  that  wench,  methinks, 

f  state']  i.  e.  estate. 

s  sought  to]  i.  e.  solicited,  courted — as  frequently  before  :  see  notes,  vol.  iv. 
420,  vol.  vi.  3B3,  &c. 

h  glorious]  i.  e.  vain-glorious,  empty. 
'  opinion]  "  i.  e.  reputation."  Weber, 
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Ill  were  but  well  set  on,  for  she  is  affable', 

If  I  were  but  hounded  right,  and  one  to  teach  me — 

She  speaks  to  the  matter,  and  comes  home  to  the  point — 

Now  do  I  know  I  have  such  a  body  to  please  her 

As  all  the  kingdom  cannot  fit  her  with,  I  am  sure  on't^ 

If  I  could  but  talk  myself  into  her  favour. 

Mir.  That 's  easily  done. 

Bel.  That 's  easily  said  ;  would  'twere  done  ! 
You  should  see  then  how  I  would  lay  about  me. 
If  I  were  virtuous,  it  would  never  grieve  me, 
Or  any  thing  that  might  justify  my  modesty  ; 
But  when  my  nature  is  prone  to  do  a  charity, 
Andk  my  calfs  tongue  will  not  help  me 

Mir.  Will  ye  go  to  'em  ? 
They  cannot  but  take  it  courteously. 

Pin.  I  '11  do  my  part, 
Though  I  am  sure  'twill  be  the  hardest  I  e'er  play'd  yet ; 
A  way  I  never  tried  too,  which  will  stagger  me ; 
And,  if  it  do  not  shame  me,  I  am  happy. 

Mir.  Win  'em,  and  wear  'em  ;   I  give  up  my  interest. 

Pin.  What  say  you,  Monsieur  Belleur  ? 

Bel.  Would  I  could  say, 
Or  sing,  or  any  thing  that  were  but  handsome  ! 
I  would  be  with  her  presently. 

Pin.  Yours  is  no  venture  ; 
A  merry  ready  wench. 

Bel.  A  vengeance  squibber  ; 
She  '11  fleer  me  out  of  faith  too. 

Mir.  I  '11  be  near  thee  ; 
Pluck  up  thy  heart ;  I  '11  second  thee  at  all  brunts. 
Be  angry,  if  she  abuse  thee,  and  beat  her  a  little  ; 
Some  women  are  won  that  way. 

J  affable]  Both  the  old  eds.  happen  to  have  "  a  fable  "  ;  which  was  given  by 
Sympson,  though  in  his  note  he  called  it  "glaring  nonsense  ",  and  "  imagined  " 
that  the  true  reading  was  "  affable  ".  The  Editors  of  1778  not  only  retained, 
but  also  defended  the  old  text  !  !  Coleridge  gravely  says,  "  May  the  true  word 
be  'a  sable  ',  that  is,  a  black  fox,  hunted  for  its  precious  fur  ?  Or  '  at-able ', — 
as  we  now  say, — '  she  is  come-at-able '  ? "  Remains,  ii.  314  !  !  ! 

k  And]  Was  altered  to  "  Then  "  by  Sympson,  who  did  not  perceive  that  the 
speech  is  imperfect. 
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Bel.  Pray,  be  quiet, 
And  let  me  think  :  I  am  resolv'd  to  go  on  ; 
But  how  I  shall  get  off  again 

Mir.  I  am  persuaded 
Thou  wilt  so  please  her,  she  will  go  near  to  ravish  thee. 

Bel.  I  would  'twere  come  to  that  once !  Let  me  pray  a 
little. 

Mir.  Now,  for  thine  honour,  Pinac,  board  me  this  modesty ; 
Warm  but  this  frozen  snow-ball,  'twill  be  a  conquest 
(Although  I  know  thou  art  a  fortunate  wencher, 
And  hast  done  rarely  in  thy  days)  above  all  thy  ventures. 

Bel.  You  will  be  ever  near  \ 

Mir.  At  all  necessities  ; 
And  take  thee  off,  and  set  thee  on  again,  boy, 
And  cherish  thee,  and  stroke  thee. 

Bel.  Help  me  out  too  ; 
For  I  know  I  shall  stick  i'  the  mire.     If  you  see  us  close  once, 
Be  gone,  and  leave  me  to  my  fortune,  suddenly, 
For  I  am  then  determin'd  to  do  wonders. 
Farewell,  and  fling  an  old  shoek.     How  my  heart  throbs  ! 
Would  I  were  drunk  !  Farewell,  Pinac  :   Heaven  send  us 
A  joyful  and  a  merry  meeting,  man  ! 

Pin.  Farewell, 
And  cheer  thy  heart  up  ;  and  remember,  Belleur, 
They  are  but  women. 

Bel.  I  had  rather  they  were  lions. 

Mir.  About  it ;   I  Ml  be  with  you  instantly. 

[Exeu?U  Belleur  and  Pinac. 

Enter  Oman  a. 
Shall  I  ne'er  be  at  rest  I  no  peace  of  conscience  \ 
No  quiet  for  these  creatures  \  am  I  ordain'd 
To  be  devour'd  quick '  by  these  she-cannibals  ? 
Here 's  another  they  call  handsome  ;  I  care  not  for  her, 
I  ne'er  look  after  her  :  when  I  am  half-tippled, 
It  may  be  I  should  turn  her,  and  peruse  her  ; 

k  fling  an  old  shoe']  "  i.  e.  in  order  to  produce  good  luck.     It  is  a  saying  not 
jet  obsolete."  Weber. 
1  quick]  i.  e.  alive. 
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Or,  in  my  want  of  women,  I  might  call  for  her  ; 
But  to  be  haunted  when  I  have  no  fancy, 
No  maw  to  the  matter — [slside.]     Now,  why  do  you  follow 
me  ? 

Ori.  I  hope,  sir,  'tis  no  blemish  to  my  virtue  ; 
Nor  need  you,  out  of  scruple,  ask  that  question, 
If  you  remember  you,  before  your  travel, 
The  contract  you  tied  to  me  :  'tis  my  love,  sir, 
That  makes  me  seek  you,  to  confirm  your  memory  ; 
A  nd,  that  being  fair  and  good,  I  cannot  suffer. 
I  come  to  give  you  thanks  too. 

Mir.  For  what,  prithee  ? 

Ori.  For  that  fair  piece  of  honesty  you  shew'd,  sir, 
That  constant  nobleness. 

Mir.  How  ?  for  I  am  short-headed. 

Ori.  I  '11  tell  you,  then  ;  for  refusing  that  free  offer 
Of  Monsieur  Nantolet's,  those  handsome  beauties, 
Those  two  prime  ladies,  that  might  well  have  press'd  you, 
If  not  to  have  broken,  yet  to  have  bow'd  your  promise. 
I  know  it  was  for  my  sake,  for  your  faith-sake, 
You  slipt  "em  off;  your  honesty  compell'd  you  ; 
And  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  it  shew'd  most  handsomely. 

Mir.  And  let  me  tell  thee,  there  was  no  such  matter  ; 
Nothing  intended  that  way,  of  that  nature  : 
I  have  more  to  do  with  my  honesty  than  to  fool  it, 
Or  venture  it  in  such  leak  barks  as  women. 
I  put  'em  off  because  I  lov'd  'em  not, 
Because  they  are  too  queasy  for  my  temper, 
And  not  for  thy  sake,  nor  the  contract-sake, 
Nor  vows,  nor  oaths  ;   I  have  made  a  thousand  of  'em  ; 
They  are  things  indifferent,  whether  kept  or  broken  ; 
Mere  venial  slips,  that  grow  not  near  the  conscience ; 
Nothing  concerns  those  tender  parts ;  they  are  trifles ; 
For,  as  I  think,  there  was  never  man  yet  hop'd  for 
Either  constancy  or  secrecy  from  a  woman, 
Unless  it  were  an  ass  ordain' d  for  sufferance  ; 
Nor  to  contract  with  such  can  be  a  tial/"  : 

'"  Hal]  Altered  by  Sampson  to  "  tie". — The  first  ed.  has  "  Tiall  "  ;  and  per- 
haps the  proper  spelling  is  "  tie-all  ". 
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So  let  them  know  again  ;  for  'tis  a  justice, 
And  a  main  point  of  civil  policy, 
Whate'er  we  say  or  swear,  they  being  reprobates, 
Out  of  the  state  of  faith,  we  are  clear  of  all  sides, 
And  'tis  a  curious  blindness  to  believe  us. 
Ori.  You  do  not  mean  this,  sure  ? 
Mir.  Yes,  sure,  and  certain ; 
And  hold  it  positively,  as  a  principle, 

As  ye  are  strange  things,  and  made  of  strange  fires  and  fluxes, 
So  we  are  allow'd  as  strange  ways  to  obtain  ye, 
But  not  to  hold  ;  we  are  all  created  errant. 
Ori.  You  told  me  other  tales. 
Mir.  I  not  deny  it ; 
I  have  tales  of  all  sorts  for  all  sorts  of  women, 
And  protestations  likewise  of  all  sizes, 
As  they  have  vanities  to  make  us  coxcombs"  : 
If  I  obtain  a  good  turn,  so  it  is, 
I  am  thankful  for  it ;  if  I  be  made  an  ass, 
The  'mends  are  in  mine  own  hands,  or  the  surgeon's, 
And  there's  an  end  on  't. 

Ori.  Do  not  you  love  me,  then? 
Mir.  As  I  love  others  ;  heartily  I  love  thee  ; 
When  I  am  highland  lusty,  I  love  thee  cruelly  : 
After  I  have  made  a  plenteous  meal,  and  satisfied 
My  senses  with  all  delicates,  come  to  me, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  I  love  thee. 
Ori.   Will  not  you  marry  me  \ 
Mir.  No,  certain,  no,  for  any  thing  I  know  yet : 
I  must  not  lose  my  liberty,  dear  lady, 
And,  like  a  wanton  slave,  cry  for  more  shackles. 
What  should  I  marry  for  ?  do  I  want  any  thing? 
Am  I  an  inch  the  farther  from  my  pleasure  ? 
Why.  should  I  be  at  charge  to  keep  a  wife  of  mine  own, 
When  other  honest  married  men0  will  ease  me, 

n  coxcombs]  i.  e.  fools  :  see  note,  vol.  iii.  123. 

°  married  men']  Silently  altered  by  Sympson  to  "married  men's"  ;  and  so 
his  successors.  But  the  epithet  "  married  "  shews  that  the  old  text  is  right  : 
Mirabel  would  not  say— Why  should  I  keep  a  wife  of  my  own,  when  other 
married  men's  wives,"  &c.  He  alludes  to  those  indifferent  husbands  who  are 
glad  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  paying  attention  to  their  spouses. 
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And  thank  me  too,  and  be  beholding P  to  me  ? 

Thou  think'st  I  am  mad  for  a  maidenhead  ;  thou  art  cozen' d  : 

Or,  if  I  were  addicted  to  that  diet, 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  should  have  one  ?  thou  art  eighteen 

now, 
And,  if  thou  hast  thy  maidenhead  yet  extant, 
Sure,  'tis  as  big  as  cods-head  ;  and  those  grave  dishes 
I  never  love  to  deal  withal.     Dost  thou  see  this  book  here  ? 

[Shews  a  book. 
Look  over  all  these  ranks ;  all  these  are  women, 
Maids,  and  pretenders  to  maidenheads ;  these  are  my  conquests; 
All  these  I  swore  to  marry,  as  I  swore  to  thee, 
With  the  same  reservation,  and  most  righteously  : 
Which  I  need  not  have  done  neither ;  for,  alas,   they  made 

no  scruple, 
And  I  enjoy'd  'em  at  my  will,  and  left  'em : 
Some  of  'em  are  married  since,  and  were  as  pure  maids  again, 
Nay,  o'  my  conscience,  better  than  they  were  bred  for ; 
The  rest,  fine  sober  women. 

Ori.  Are  you  not  asham'd,  sir  I 

Mir.  No,  by  my  troth,  sir  ;  there  's  no  shame  belongs  to  it; 
1  hold  it  as  commendable  to  be  wealthy  in  pleasure, 
As  others  do  in  rotten  sheep  and  pasture. 

Enter  De-Gard. 

Ori.  Are  all  my  hopes  come  to  this  ?  is  there  no  faith, 
No  troth,  nor  modesty,  in  men  ?  [  Weeps. 

De-Gard.  How  now,  sister? 
AVhy  weeping  thus  \  did  I  not  prophesy  I 
Come,  tell  me  why 

Ori.  I  am  not  well ;  pray  you,  pardon  me.  [Exit. 

De-Gard.  Now,  Monsieur  Mirabel,  what  ails  my  sister  \ 
You  have  been  playing  the  wag  with  her. 

Mir.  As  I  take  it, 
She  is  crying  for  a  cod-piece.     Is  she  gone  ? 
Lord,  what  an  age  is  this  !  I  was  calling  for  you  ; 
For,  as  I  live,  I  thought  she  would  have  ravish'd  me. 

p  beholding']  i.  e.  beholden, — as  frequently  before. — Altered  by  the  Editors  of 
1778  to  "beholden". 
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De-Gard.  You  are  merry,  sir. 

Mir.  Thou  know'st  this  book,  De-Gard,  this  inventory  I 

De-Gard.  The  debt-book  of  your  mistresses;  I  remember  it. 

Mir.  Why,  this  was  it  that  anger'd  her ;  she  was  stark 
mad 
She  found  not  her  name  here  ;  and  cried  down-right 
Because  I  would  not  pity  her  immediately, 
And  put  her  in  my  list. 

De-Gard.  Sure,  she  had  more  modesty. 

Mir.  Their  modesty  is  anger  to  be  over-done ; 
They  '11  quarrel  sooner  for  precedence  here, 
And  take  it  in  more  dudgeon  to  be  slighted, 
Than  they  will  in  public  meetings  ;  'tis  their  natures  : 
And,  alas,  I  have  so  many  to  despatch  yet, 
And  to  provide  myself  for  my  affairs  too, 
That,  in  good  faith 

De-Gard.  Be  not  too  glorious  foolish  ; 
Sum  not  your  travels  up  with  vanities  ; 
It  ill  becomes  your  expectation11: 
Temper  your  speech,  sir  :    whether  your  loose  story 
Be  true  or  false,  (for  you  are  so  free,  I  fear  it,) 
Name  not  my  sister  in 't,  I  must  not  hear  it ; 
Upon  your  danger,  name  her  not !  I  hold  her 
A  gentlewoman  of  those  happy  parts  and  carriage, 
A  good  man's  tongue  may  be  right  proud  to  speak  her. 

Mir.  Your  sister,  sir!  do  you  blench ci  at  that?  do  you  cavil' 
Do  you  hold  her  such  a  piece  she  may  not  be  play'd  withal  \ 
I  have  had  an  hundred  handsomer  and  nobler 
Have  sued  to  me,  too,  for  such  a  courtesy ; 
Your  sister  comes  i1  the  rear.     Since  you  are  so  angry, 
And  hold  your  sister  such  a  strong  recusant, 
I  tell  you,  I  may  do  it ;  and,  it  may  be,  will  too  ; 
It  may  be,  have  too  :  there  "s  my  free  confession  ; 
Work  upon  that  now. 

De-Gard.  If  I  thought  you  had,  I  would  work, 
And  work  such  stubborn  work  should  make  your  heart  ache  : 
But  I  believe  you,  as  I  ever  knew  you, 

p  your  expectation']  "  i.  e.  the  expectation  the  world  has  of  you."  Svmpson. 
q  blench'}    See  note,  p.  88. 
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A  glorious  talker,  and  a  legend-maker 

Of  idle  tales  and  trifles  ;  a  depraver 

Of  your  own  truth  :  their  honours  fly  about  you1  ! 

And  so,  1  take  my  leave  ;  but  with  this  caution, 

Your  sword  be  surer  than  your  tongue  ;   you  '11  smart  else. 

Mir.  I  laugh  at  thee,  so  little  I  respect  thee ; 
And  I  'll  talk  louder,  and  despise  thy  sister ; 
Set  up  a  chamber-maid  that  -shall  out-shine  her, 
And  carry  her  in  my  coach  too,  and  that  will  kill  her. 
Go,  get  thy  rents  up,  go  ! 

De-Gard.  You  are  a  fine  gentleman  !  [Exit. 

Mir.  Now,  have  at  my  two  youths  !   I  '11  see  how  they  do  ; 
How  they  behave  themselves  ;  and  then  I  '11  study 
What  wench  shall  love  me  next,  and  when  I  '11  lose  hers. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  II. — A  hall  in  the  house  of  Nantolet. 

Enter  Pinac  and  Servant. 

Pin.  Art  thou  her  servant,  sayst  thou  \ 

Sew.  Her  poor  creature  ; 
But  servant  to  her  horse,  sir. 

Pin.  Canst  thou  shew  me 
The  way  to  her  chamber,  or  where  I  may  conveniently 
See  her,  or  come  to  talk  to  her  ? 

Serv.  That  I  can,  sir ; 
But  the  question  is,  whether  I  will  or  no. 

Pin.  Why,  I  '11  content  thee. 

r  their  honours  fly  about  you]  "  This  is  the  old  reading,  which  Sympson 
changes  [proposes  to  change]  to  '  above  you,'  and  is  followed  by  the  last  editors 
[of  1778].  But  I  wish  they  had  told  us  whose  honours  De-Gard  was  talking  of. 
No  persons  have  been  meutioned  to  whom  these  words  would  apply.  The  pro- 
noun '  (heir  '  can  have  no  relative  in  the  passage  but '  idle  tales  and  trifles,'  and 
De-Gard  leaves  Mirabel  in  possession  of  all  the  honours  he  can  derive  from 
them.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  speech,  and  therefore  I  conclude  that 
the  old  reading  is  right."  Mason.  In  spite  of  Mason's  note,  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  "  their  honours  fly  above  you  "  (i.  e.  a  pitch  beyond  your 
power  to  injure)  is  the  true  reading, — "their"  referring  to  the  various  "mis- 
tresses", of  whom  Mirabel  kept  an  "  inventory  "  ;  see  what  precedes. 

s  lose  her]  "i.  e.  get  rid  of  her."  Mason. — So  the  second  folio. — Ed.  1652 
"  loose  "  ;  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778. 
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Sei^v.   Why,  I  '11  content  thee,  then  ;  now  you  come  to  me. 

Pin.  There  's  for  your  diligence.  [Gioes  money. 

Serv.  There  's  her  chamber,  sir, 
And  this  way  she  comes  out ;  stand  you  but  here,  sir, 
You  have  her  at  your  prospect  or  your  pleasure. 

Pin.  Is  she  not  very  angry  ? 

Serv.  You  '11  find  that  quickly  : 
May  be,  she  '11  call  you  saucy,  scurvy  fellow, 
Or  some  such  familiar  name  ;  may  be,  she  knows  you, 
And  will  fling  a  piss-pot  at  you,  or  a  pantofle', 
According  as  you  are  in  acquaintance  :  if  she  like  you, 
May  be  shell  look  upon  you,  may  be  no ; 
And  two  months  hence  call  for  you. 

Pin.  This  is  fine. 
She  is  monstrous  proud,  then  ? 

Serv.  She  is  a  little  haughty  ; 
Of  a  small  body,  she  has  a  mind  well  mounted. 
Can  you  speak  Greek  ? 

Pin.  No,  certain. 

Serv.  Get  you  gone,  then  ! — 
And  talk  of  stars,  and  firmaments,  and  fire-drakes  I 
Do  you  remember  who  was  Adam's  schoolmaster, 
And  who  taught  Eve  to  spin  ?  she  knows  all  these, 
And  will  run  you  over  the  beginning  o1  the  world 
As  familiar  as  a  fiddler. 

Can  you  sit  seven  hours  together,  and  say  nothing  ? 
Which  she  will  do,  and,  when  she  speaks,  speak  oracles, 
Speak  things  that  no  man  understands,  nor  herself  neither. 

Pin.  Thou  mak'st  me  wonder. 

Serv.  Can  you  smile  1 

Pin.  Yes,  willingly ; 
For  naturally  I  bear  a  mirth  about  me. 

Serv.     She  '11    ne'er    endure    you,     then  ;     she    is    never 
merry ; 
If  she  see  one  laugh,  she  '11  swound"  past  aqua-vita  : 
Never  come  near  her,  sir  ;  if  you  chance  to  venture, 

'  pantqfle]  A  kind  of  slipper. 

u  swound]  So  both  the  old  eds.— Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  to  "  swoon" ; 
and  so  Weber.     See  note,  vol.  i.  422. 
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And  talk  not  like  a  doctor,  you  are  damn'd  too. 
I  have  told  you  enough  for  your  crown,  and  so,  good  speed 
you !  [Exit. 

Pin.  I  have  a  pretty  task,  if  she  be  thus  curious, 
As,  sure,  it  seems  she  is.     If  I  fall  off  now, 
I  shall  be  laugh'd  at  fearfully  ;  if  I  go  forward, 
I  can  but  be  abus'd,  and  that  I  look  for ; 
And  yet  I  may  hit  right,  but  'tis  unlikely. 
Stay  :  in  what  mood  and  figure  shall  I  attempt  her? 
A  careless  way  \  no,  no,  that  will  not  waken  her  ; 
Besides,  her  gravity  will  give  me  line  still, 
And  let  me  lose  myself ;  yet  this  way  often 
Has  hit,  and  handsomely.     A  wanton  method  I 
Ay,  if  she  give  it  leave  to  sink  into  her  consideration  ; 
But  there 's  the  doubt :  if  it  but  stir  her  blood  once, 
And  creep  into  the  crannies  of  her  fancy, 
Set  her  a-gog — but,  if  she  chance  to  slight  it, 
And  by  the  power  of  her  modesty  fling  it  back, 
I  shall  appear  the  arrant'st  rascal  to  her, 
The  most  licentious  knave  !  for  I  shall  talk  lewdly. 
To  bear  myself  austerely  I  rate  my  words  ? 
And  fling  a  general  gravity  about  me. 
As  if  I  meant  to  give  laws  ?  but  this  I  cannot  do, 
This  is  a  way  above  my  understanding ; 
Or,  if  I  could,  "'tis  odds  she'll  think  I  mock  her ; 
For  serious  and  sadv  things  are  ever  still  suspicious. 
Well,  I  '11  say  something : 

But  learning  I  have  none,  and  less  good  manners, 
Especially  for  ladies.    Well,  I  '11  set  my  best  face. 
I  hear  some  coming.     This  is  the  first  woman 
I  ever  fear'd  yet,  the  first  face  that  shakes  me.  [Retires. 

Enter  Lillia-Bianca  and  Petella. 
Lil.  Give  me  my  hat,  Petella  ;  take  this  veil  off, 

v  serious  and  sad]  "  i.  e.  serious  and  grave.  The  two  words  were  nearly 
synonymous  at  the  time."  Weber. — In  this  line  Sympson  omitted  "  ever." — 
Weber  regulated  the  passage  thus  ; 

"  For  serious  and  sad  things  are  ever  still 
Suspicious.     Well,  I  '11  say  something." 
an  arrangement  manifestly  wrong. 
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This  sullen  cloud  ;  it  darkens  my  delights. 

Come,  wench,  be  free,  and  let  the  music  warble  ;  — 

Play  me  some  lusty  measure. 

[Music  within,  to  which  presently  Lillia  claims. 

Pin.  This  is  she,  sure, 
The  very  same  I  saw,  the  very  woman, 
The  gravity  I  wonder'd  at.     Stay,  stay  ; 
Let  me  be  sure.     Ne'er  trust  me,  but  she  daneeth  ! 
Summer  is  in  her  face  now,  and  she  skippeth  ! 
I  '11  go  a  little  nearer.  [Aside,  and  then  advances  a  little. 

Lit.  Quicker  time,  fellows  ! 
I  cannot  find  my  legs  yet. — Now,  Petella  ! 

Enter  Mirabel,  and  remains  at  the  side  of  the  stage. 

Pin.  I  am  amaz'd  ;  I  am  founder'd  in  my  fancy  !      [Aside. 

Mir.  Ha!  say  you  sow  ?  is  this  your  gravity  \ 
This  the  austerity  you  put  upon  you  2 
1 11  see  more  o1  this  sport.  [Aside. 

Lil.  A  song  now  ! 

Enter  a  Singing-Boy x. 
Call  in  for  a  merry  and  a  light  song  ; 
And  sing  it  with  a  liberal  spirit. 
S.  Boy.  Yes,  madam. 

Lil.  And  be  not  amaz'd,  sirrah,  but  take  us  for  your  own 

company. —  [A  Sony y  by  the  Boy,  who  then  exit. 

Let  's  walk  ourselves  :  come,  wench  :  would  we  had  a  man  or 

two  ! 

Pin.  Sure,  she  has  spied  me,  and  will  abuse  me  dreadfully  ; 

She  has  put  on  this  for  the  purpose  :  yet  I  will  try  her. — 

[Aside,  and  then  advances. 
Madam,  I  would  be  loath  my  rude  intrusion, 

Which  I  must  crave  a  pardon  for 

Lil.  Oh,  you  are  welcome, 
You  are  very  welcome,  sir  !  we  want  such  a  one. — 

"  say  you  so  ?]  Is  equivalent  to— do  you  so  ?  Well  said  !  iu  the  sense  of 
Well  done !  has  occurred  several  times  before  :  see  notes,  vol.  i.  328,  vol.  vi. 
464,  &c. 

x  Singing-Boy]  So  in  the  old  Dram.  Pers.—Uere  both  the  old  eds.  "  A  man". 

y  A  Song,  §c.]  No  stage-direction  here  in  the  old  eds. 
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Strike  up  again  ! — I  dare  presume  you  dance  well  : 
Quick,  quick,  sir,  quick  !  the  time  steals  on. 

Pin.   I  would  talk  with  you. 

Lil.  Talk  as  you  dance.  [  They  dance. 

Mir.  She  'll  beat  him  off  his  legs  first. 
This  is  the  finest  masque  !  [Aside. 

Lil.  Now,  how  do  you,  sir  ? 

Pin.  You  have  given  me  a  shrewd  heat. 

Lil.  I  '11  give  you  a  hundred. 
Come,  sing  now,  sing  ;  for  I  know  you  sing  well ; 
I  see  you  have  a  singing  face. 

Pin.  A  fine  modesty  ! 
If  I  could,  she'd  never  give  me  breath  [Aside]. — Madam,  would 
I  might  sit  and  recover  ! 

Lil.  Sit  here,  and  sing  now  ; 
Let's  do  things  quickly,  sir,  and  handsomely. — 
Sit  close,  wench,  close. — Begin,  begin. 

Pin.  I  am  lesson'd.  [A  song  by  Pinac. 

Lil.  'Tis  very  pretty,  i'  faith. — Give  me  some  wine  now. 

Piii.   I  would  fain  speak  to  you. 

Lil.  You  shall  drink  first,  believe  me. 
Here  "'s  to  you  a  lusty  health.  [  They  drink. 

Pin.  I  thank  you,  lady. — 
Would  I  were  off  again  !   I  smell  my  misery  ; 
I  was  never  put  to  this  rack  :  I  shall  be  drunk  too.       [Aside. 

Mir.  If  thou  best  not  a  right  one,  I  have  lost  mine  aim 
much  : 
I  thank  Heaven  that  I  have  scap'd  thee.     To  her,  Pinac  ! 
For  thou  art  as  sure  to  have  her,  and  to  groan  for  her — 
I  '11  see  how  my  other  youth  does.     This  speeds  trimly  : 
A  fine  grave  gentlewoman,  and  worth  much  honour  ! 

[Aside,  and  then  exit. 

Lil.  Now z,  how  do  you  like  me,  sir  ? 

Pin.  I  like  you  rarely. 

Lil.  You  see,  sir,  though  sometimes  we  are  grave  and 
silent, 
And  put  on  saddera  dispositions, 

z   Notv~\  Weber  chose  to  omit  this  word. 
:l  sadder]  See  note,  p.  142.. 
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Yet  we  are  compounded  of  free  parts,  and  sometimes  too 
Our  lighter,  airy,  and  our  fiery  mettles 

Break  out,  and  shew  themselves  :  and  what  think  you  of  that, 
sir  ? 

Pin.  Good  lady,  sit  (for  I  am  very  weary), 
And  then  I  '11  tell  you. 

Lil.  Fie,  a  young  man  idle  ! 
Up,  and1'  walk ;  be  still  in  action  : 
The  motions  of  the  body  are  fair  beauties  ; 
Besides,  'tis  cold.     "Ods  me,  sir,  lot 's  walk  faster  ! 
What  think  you  now  of  the  lady  Felicia  \ 
And  Bellafronte,  the  duke's  fair  daughter  ?  ha  ! 
Are  they  not  handsome  things  ?     There  is  Duarta, 
And  brown  Olivia 

Pin.  I  know  none  of  'em. 

Lil.  But  brown  must  not  be  cast  away,  sir'".    If  young  Lelia 
Had  kept  herself  till  this  day  from  a  husband, 
Why,  what  a  beauty,  sir!   You  know  Ismena, 
The  fair  gem  of  Saint-Germains  ? 

Pin.   By  my  troth,  I  do  not. 

Lil.  And,  then,  I  know,  you  must  hear  of  Brisac, 
How  unlike  a  gentleman 

Pin.  As  I  live,  I  havecl  heard  nothing. 

Lil.  Strike  me  another  galliard  e  ! 

Pin.  By  this  light,  I  cannot ! 
In  troth,  I  have  sprain1  d  my  leg,  madam. 

Lil.  Now  sit  you  down,  sir, 
And  tell  me  why  you  came  hither  ?  why  you  chose  me  out  I 
What  is  your  business  I  your  errand  ?  despatch,  despatch. 
May  be,  you  are  some  gentleman's  man,  (and  I  mistook  you,) 
That  have  brought  me  a  letter,  or  a  haunch  of  venison, 
Sent  me  from  some  friend  of  mine. 

Pin.  Do  I  look  like  a  carrier  \ 
You  might  allow  me,  what  I  am,  a  gentleman. 

b   Up,  and]  Sympson  silently  printed  "  Up,  up,  and  ". 

c  But  brown  must  not  be  cast  away,  sir]    "A   proverbial  expression   at  this 
day."     Weber. 

d  have]  Omitted  by  Weber. 
e  galliard]  See  note,  vol,  ii.  468. 
VOL.    VIII.  L 
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Lil.  Cry  you  mercy,  sir  !   I  saw  you  yesterday ; 
You  are  new-come  out  of  travel ;  I  mistook  you  : 
And  how  do  all  our  impudent  friends  in  Italy  ? 

Pin.  Madam,  T  came  with  duty,  and  fair  courtesy, 
Service,  and  honour  to  you. 

Lil.  You  came  to  jeer  me. 
You  see  I  am  merry,  sir ;  I  have  chang'd  my  copy ; 
None  of  the  sages  now  :  and,  pray  you,  proclaim  it ; 
Fling  on  me  what  aspersion  you  shall  please,  sir, 
Of  wantonness  or  wildness  ;   I  look  for  it ; 
And  tell  the  world  I  am  an  hypocrite, 
Mask  in  a  fore'd  and  borrow1  d  shape  ;  I  expect  it  : 
But  not  to  have  you  believ'd ;  for,  mark  you,  sir, 
I  have  won  a  nobler  estimation, 

A  stronger  tie,  by  my  discretion,  ; 

Upon  opinion  (howe'er  you  think  I  fore'd  it) 
Than  either  tongue  or  actf  of  yours  can  slubber, 
And,  when  I  please,  I  will  be  what  I  please,  sir, 
So  I  exceed  not  meang ;  and  none  shall  brand  it, 
Either  with  scorn  or  shame,  but  shall  be  slighted. 

Pin.  Lady,  I  come  to  love  you. 

Lil.  Love  yourself,  sir  ; 
And,  when  I  want  observers'1,  I'll  send  for  you. 
Heigh-ho  !  my  fit 's  almost  off;  for  we  do  all  by  fits,  sir  : 
If  you  be  weary,  sit  till  I  come  again  to  you. 

[Exit  ivith  Pet  ell  a. 

Pin.  This  is  a  wench  of  a  dainty  spirit ;  but 
Hang  me,  if  I  know  yet  either  what  to  think 
Or  make  of  her  :  she  had  her  will  of  me, 
And  baited  me  abundantly,  I  thank  her  ; 
And,  I  confess,  I  never  was  so  blurted1, 

f  act]  So  Sympson  (from  Theobald's  margin)  ;  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778. — 
Both  the  old  eds.  "art";  and  so  Weber, — Mason  insisting  that  this  is  one  of  the 
passages  in  which  "  art  is  designedly  used  by  the  poets  as  synonymous  to  act  " 
(see  notes,  vol.  iv.  493,  vol.  vii.  349). 

s  mean]  "  i.  e.  moderation,  discretion."     Ed.  1778. 

h  observers]  i.  e.  obsequious  admirers. 

'  blurted]  i.e.  contemptuously  treated.  So  ed.  1652. — The  second  folio  has 
"  blurred  " ;  and  so  Sympson,  who  says  in  a  note  that  the  true  reading  is 
"  flurted  ". 
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Nor  never '  so  abusVl  :  I  must  bear  mine  own  sins. 

Yon  talk  of  travels ;  here 's  a  curious  country  ! 

Yet  I  will  find  her  out,  or  forswear  my  faculty.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III. — A  garden   belonging   to    the  house    of  Nantolet, 
with  a  summer-house  in  the  background. 

Enter  Rosalura  and  Oriana. 

Ros.  Ne'er  vex  yourself,  nor  grieve ;  you  are  a  fool,  then. 

Ori.  I  am  sure  I  am  made  so :  yet,  before  I  suffer 
Thus  like  a  girl,  and  give  him  leave  to  triumph 

Ros.  You  say  right ;  for,  as  long  as  he  perceives  you 
Sink  under  his  proud  scornings,  he,ll  laugh  at  you. 
For  me.  secure  yourself ;  and,  for  my  sister, 
I  partly  know  her  mind  too :  howsoever. 
To  obey  my  father,  we  have  made  a  tender 
Of  our  poor  beauties  to  the  travellM  monsieur  ; 
Yet  two  words  to  a  bargain.     He  slights  us 
As  skittish  things,  and  we  shun  him  as  curious  J. 
May  be,  my  free  behaviour  turns  his  stomach. 
And  makes  him  seem  to  doubt  a  loose  opinion  k : 
I  must  be  so  sometimes,  though  all  the  world  saw  it. 

Ori.  Why  should  not  you  ?  are  our '  minds  only  measured  I 
As  long  as  here  you  stand  secure 

Ros.  You  say  true  ; 
As  long  as  mine  own  conscience  makes  no  question, 
What  care  I  for  report  I  that  woman  's  miserable. 
That 's  good  or  bad  for  their  tongues'1  sake.    Come,  let 's  retire, 
And  get  my  veil  m,  wench.     By  my  troth,  your  sorrow, 

'  Nor  never]  So  ed.  1652. — The  second  folio  "  A7or  ever " ;  and  so  the 
modern  editors  :  but  the  double  negative  was  formerly  common. 

J  curious]   i.  e.  fastidious,  difficult  to  please. 

k  opinion]  "i.e.  reputation."     Weber. 

1  our]  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  to  "  not"  ;  and  so  Weber. 

'"  And  get  my  veil]  See  the  next  stage-direction,  which  was  suggested  to  me 
by  my  friend  the  Rev.  W.  Harness,  who  observes  that  "  Rosalura  evidently 
plays  her  part  veiled,  after  the  entrance  of  Mirabel  and  Piuac."  How  strangely 
the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  misunderstood  the  business  of  the  "  veil  ",  will 
be  afterwards  noticed. 

L  2 
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And  the  consideration  of  men's  humorous  maddings, 
Have  put  me  into  a  serious  contemplation. 
Ori.  Come,  faith,  let 's  sit  and  think. 
Ros.  That's  all  my  business. 

\_Thcy  go  into  the  summer-house,  and  sit  doivn,  Rosalura 
having  taken  her  veil  from  a  table,  and  put  it  on. 

Enter  Mirabel  and  Belleur. 

Mir.  Why  stand'st  thou  peeping  here?   thou  great  slug, 
forward  ! 

Bel.  She  is  there  ;  peace  ! 

Mir.  Why  stand'st  thou  here,  then, 
Sneaking  and  peaking  ",  as  thou  wouldst  steal  linen  ? 
Hast  thou  not  place  and  time  ? 

Bel.  I  had  a  rare  speech 
Studied,  and  almost  ready  ;  and  your  violence 
Has  beat  it  out  of  my  brains. 

Mir.  Hang  your  rare  speeches  ! 
Go  me  on  like  a  man. 

Bel.  Let  me  set  my  beard  up. 
How  has  Pinac  perform' d  ? 

Mir.  He  has  won  already  : 
He  stands  not  thrumming  of  caps  thus. 

Bel.  Lord,  what  should  I  ail ! 
What  a  cold  I  have  over  my  stomach !  would  I  had  some  hum0 ! 
Certain  I  have  a  great  mind  to  be  at  her, 
A  mighty  mind. 

Mir.  On,  fool  ! 

Bel.  Good  words,  I  beseech  you  ; 
For  I  will  not  be  abus'd  by  both. 

n  peaking]  i.  e.  prying,  peeping.  Palsgrave,  in  his  Lesclar.  de  la  Lang.  Fr., 
1530,  lias  "I  Peke  or  prie".  fol.  ccexvii.  [ — xv,]  (Table  of  Verbes).  And 
see  the  passage  from  Gascoigne  cited  by  Richardson,  Diet,  in  v.  Peak. 

0  hum]  Is  a  kind  of  strong  liquor  frequently  mentioned  by  our  early  writers. 
Gifford  (note  on  Jonson's  Works,  v.  15)  says  that  he  has  "  always  understood  it 
to  be  an  infusion  of  spirits  in  ale  or  beer  "  ;  and  (note  on  id.,  vii.  241)  he  cites 
(very  incoiTectly)  the  following  passage  from  Heywood's  Philocothonista,  1 635  ; 
"  To  adde  to  these  chiefe  and  multiplicity  of  wines  before  named,  yet  there  be  Stills 
and  Limbecks  going,  swetting  out  Aquavitae  and  strong  waters,  deriving  their 
names  from  Cynamon,  Lemmons,  Balme,  Angelica,  Anniseed,  Stomach-water, 
Humm,  &c."  p.  48. 
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Mir.  Adieu,  then 
(I  will  not  trouble  you  ;  I  see  you  are  valiant)  : 
And  work  your  own  way. 

Bel.  Hist,  hist  !   I  will  be  ruFd  ; 
I  will,  T  faith  ;   I  will  go  presently : 
Will  you  forsake  me  now,  and  leave  me  i1  the  suds  ? 
You  know  I  am  false-hearted  this  way  :   I  beseech  you, 
Good  sweet  Mirabel — 1 11  cut  your  throat,  if  you  leave  me, 
Indeed  I  will — sweet-heart — 

Mir.  I  will  be  ready, 
Still  at  thine  elbow.     Take  a  man's  heart  to  thee, 
And  speak  thy  mind  ;  the  plainer  still  the  better : 
She  is  a  woman  of  that  free  behaviour, 
Indeed,  that  common  courtesy,  she  cannot  deny  thee  : 
Go  bravely  on. 

Bel.  Madam — keep  close  about  me, 
Still  at  my  back — Madam,  sweet  madam — 

Ros.  Ha! 
What  noise  is  that  ?  what  saucy  sound  to  trouble  me  I 

Mir.  What  said  she  ? 

Bel.  I  am  saucy. 

[Rosalura  and  Oriana  rise,  and  come  forward. 

Mir.  'Tis  the  better. 

Bel.  She  comes ;  must  I  be  saucy  still  ? 

Mir.  More  saucy. 

Bos.  Still  troubled  with  these  vanities  ?  Heaven  bless  us  ! 
What  are  we  born  to  ? — Would  you  speak  with  any  of  my 

people  ? 
Go  in,  sir  ;   I  am  busy. 

Bel.  This  is  not  she,  sure  : 
Is  this  two  children  at  a  birth  \  I  '11  be  hang'd,  then : 
Mine  was  a  merry  gentlewoman,  talk'd  daintily, 
Talk'd  of  those  matters  that  befitted  women  ; 
This  is  a  parcel  prayer-book  p.     I  'm  servM  sweetly  ! 
And  now  I  am  to  look  to :  I  was  preparM  for  tlT  other  way. 

Ros.  Do  you  know  that  man  ? 

Ori.  Sure,  I  have  seen  him,  lady. 

p  a  parcel  prayer-book]  i.  c.  partly,  half,  a  prayer-book. 
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Ros.  Mcthinks  'tis  pity  such  a  lusty  follow 
Should  wander  up  and  down,  and  want  employment. 

Bel.  She  takes  me  for  a  rogue  (i ! — You  may  do  well,  madam, 
To  stay  this  wanderer,  and  set  him  a-work  r,  forsooth  ; 
He  can  do  something  that  may  please  your  ladyship : 
I  have  heard  of  women  that  desire  good  breedings, 
Two  at  a  birth,  or  so. 

Ros.  The  fellow  's  impudent. 

Ori.  Sure,  he  is  craz'd. 

Ros.  I  have  heard  of  men  too  that  have  had  good  manners ; 
Sure,  this  is  want  of  grace :  indeed,  'tis  great  pity 
The  young  man  has  been  bred  so  ill ;  but  this  lewd s  age 
Is  full  of  such  examples. 

Bel.   I  am  founder'd  ; 
And  some  shall  rue  the  setting  of  me  on. 

Mir.  Ha  !  so  bookish,  lady  ?  is  it  possible  I 
Turn'd  holy  at  the  heart  too  1  I  '11  be  hangM,  then  : 
Why,  this  is  such  a  feat,  such  an  activity, 
Such  fast  and  loose l !  a  veil  too  for  your  knavery  u  ? 
O  Dio,  Dio  ! 

Ros.  What  do  you  take  me  for,  sir  ? 

Mir.  An  hypocrite,  a  wanton,  a  dissembler, 
Howe'er  you  seem ;    and  thus  you  are  to  be  handled  ; — 
Mark  me,  Belleur; — and  this  you  love,  I  know  it. 

[Attempts  to  remove  the  veil. 

Ros.  Stand  off,  bold  sir  ! 

Mir.  You  wear  good  clothes  to  this  end, 
Jewels ;  love  feasts  and  masques. 

Ros.  You  are  monstrous  saucy. 

Mir.  All  this  to  draw  on  fools  :   and  thus,  thus,  lady, 
You  are  to  be  lull'd.  [Attempts  to  remove  the  veil. 

Bel.  Let  her  alone,  I  '11  swinge  you  else, 

q  rogue}  i.  e.  wandering  beggar,  vagabond. 

'  a-tvork]   Altered  by  the  modern  editors  to  "  at  work  ". 

8  lewd}  i.  e.  wicked. 

'  fast  and  loose]  See  note,  vol.  vi.  33. 

u  a  veil  too  for  your  knavery?}  Before  these  words,  the  Editors  of  1778 
inserted  a  stage-direction,  "  Enter  Servant,  with  a  veil";  and  so  Weber  !!! 
See  note,  p.  147. 
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I  will,  i'  faith  !  for,  though  I  cannot  skill  o'  this  matter 
Myself,  I  will  not  see  another  do  it  before  me, 
And  do  it  worse. 

Ros.  Away  !  you  are  a  vain  thing  : 
You  have  travell'd  far,  sir,  to  return  again 
A  windy  and  poor  bladder.     You  talk  of  women, 
That  are  not  worth  the  favour  of  a  common  one, 
The  grace  of  her  grew  in  an  hospital ! 
Against  a  thousand  such  blown  fooleries 
I  am  able  to  maintain  good  women's  honours, 
Their  freedoms,  and  their  fames,  and  I  will  do  it — 

Mir.  She  has  almost  struck  me  dumb  too. 

Ros.  And  declaim 
Against  your  base  malicious  tongues,  your  noises, 
For  they  are  nothing  else.     You  teach  behaviours  ! 
Or  touch  v  us  for  our  freedoms  !  Teach  yourselves  manners, 
Truth  and  sobriety,  and  live  so  clearly 
That  our  lives  may  shine  in  ye  ;  and  then  task  w  us. 
It  seems  ye  are  hot ;  the  suburbs  x  will  supply  ye  : 
Good  women  scorn  such  gamesters y.     So,  I  '11  leave  ye. 
I  am  sorry  to  see  this  :  faith,  sir,  live  fairly. 

[Exit  with  Oman  a. 

Mir.  This  woman,  if  she  hold  on,  may  be  virtuous ; 
'Tis  almost  possible  :  we  '11  have  a  new  day. 

Bel.  You  brought  me  on,  you  forc'd  me  to  this  foolery  : 
I  am  sham'd,  I  am  scorn'd,  I  am  flurted  ;  yes,  I  am  so  : 
Though  I  cannot  talk  to  a  woman  like  your  worship, 
And  use  my  phrases  and  my  learned  figures, 
Yet  I  can  fight  with  any  man. 

Mir.  Fie  ! 

Bel.  I  can,  sir  ; 
And  I  will  fight. 

v  touch]  "The  Editors  [of  1778]  wish  to  read  'task'  instead  of '  touch '  ,• 
but  unnecessarily,  as  both  words  have  the  same  meaning.  So  Lugier  says  after- 
wards to  Mirabel, 

'  That  't  will  be  dangerous  to  pursue  your  old  way, 
To  touch  at  any  thing  concerns  her  honour.' "     Mason. 
w  task']  i.  e.  tax. 

*  the  suburbs']  The  resort  of  harlots  in  all  great  towns. 
y  gamesters]  i.  e.  dissolute  fellows,  wenchers  :  see  note,  vol.  vi.  222. 
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Mir.   With  whom  ? 
Bel.  With  you  ;  with  any  man  ; 
For  all  men  now  will  laugh  at  me. 
Mir.  Prithee,  be  moderate. 
Bel.  And  I  '11  beat  all  men.     Come. 
Mir.  I  love  thee  dearly. 

Bel.  I  [will]  beat  all  that  love ;  love  has  undone  me  : 
Never  tell  me  ;  I  will  not  be  a  history. 
Mir.  Thou  art  not. 

Bel.  'Sfoot,  I  will  not  .'  Give  me  room, 
And  let  me  see  the  proudest  of  ye  jeer  me  ; 
And  I  '11  begin  with  you  first. 
Mir.  Prithee,  Belleur— 

If  I  do  not  satisfy  thee 

Bel.  Well,  look  you  do. 
But,  now  I  think  on 't  better,  'tis  impossible  : 
I  must  beat  somebody  ;  I  am  mauFd  myself, 

And  I  ought  in  justice 

Mir.  No,  no,  no  ;  you  are  eozen'd  : 
But  walk,  and  let  me  talk  to  thee. 

Bel.  Talk  wisely, 
And  see  that  no  man  laugh,  upon  no  occasion  ; 
For  I  shall  think  then  'tis  at  me. 
Mir.  I  warrant  thee. 
Bel.  Nor  no  more  talk  of  this. 
Mir.  Dost  think  I  am  maddish  ? 

Bel.  I  must  needs  fight  yet ;  for  I  find  it  concerns  me  : 
A  pox  on 't  !  I  must  fight. 

Mir.  V  faith,  thou  shalt  not.  [Exeunt 
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ACT  HI. 

SCENE  I.— A  public  walk. 


Enter  De-Gakd  and  Lugier  .v. 

De-Gard.  I  know  you  are  a  scholar,  and  can  do  wonders. 

Lug.  There  's  no  great  scholarship  belongs  to  this,  sir  ; 
What  I  am,  I  am.     I  pity  your  poor  sister, 
And  heartily  I  hate  these  travellers, 
These  gim-cracks,  made  of  mops  and  motions  '■ : 
There 's  nothing  in  their  houses  here  but  hummings  ; 
A  bee  has  more  brains.     I  grieve  and  vex  a  too 
The  insolent  licentious  carriage 
Of  this  out-facing  fellow  Mirabel ; 
And  I  am  mad  to  see  him  prick  his  plumes  up. 

De-Gard.  His  wrongs  you  partly  know. 

Lug.  Do  not  you  stir,  sir ; 
Since  he  has  begun  with  wit,  let  wit  revenge  it : 
Keep  your  sword  close  ;  we  ""11  cut  his  throat  a  new  way. 
I  am  asham'd  the  gentlewoman  should  suffer 
Such  base  lewd  b  wrongs. 

De-Gard.  I  will  be  rul'd  ;  he  shall  live, 
And  left  to  your  revenge. 

Lug.  Ay,  ay,  I  '11  fit  him  : 
He  makes  a  common  scorn  of  handsome  women  ; 
Modesty  and  good  manners  are  his  May-games ; 
He  takes  up  maidenheads  with  a  new  commission, — 
The  church- warrant 's  out  of  date.     Follow  my  counsel, 
For  I  am  zealous  in  the  cause. 

De-Gard.  I  will,  sir, 
And  will  be  still  directed  ;  for  the  truth  is, 

y  Lugier']  Both  the  old  eds.  "  Leverdure,  alias,  Lugier."  Fletcher,  I  sup- 
pose, had  originally  given  to  this  character  the  name  Leverdure,  which  he 
afterwards  changed  to  Lugier;  and,  by  some  oversight,  the  former  appellation 
had  remained  in  the  prompter's  book,  from  which  the  play  was  first  printed, 
A  merchant  named  Leverdure  is  mentioned  in  act  v.  sc.  2.  And  see  note,  p.  163. 

z  mops  and  motions']  Sec  note,  p.  65.  a  vex]  i.  e.  vex  at,  am  vexed  at. 

b  lewd]   i.  e.  wicked, — vile, 
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My  sword  will  make  my  sister  seem  more  monstrous : 
Besides,  there  is  no  honour  won  on  reprobates. 

Lug.  You  are  i'  the  right.  The  slight  he  has  shewM  my  pupils 
Sets  me  a-fire  too.     Go  ;   I  '11  prepare  your  sister  ; 
And,  as  I  told  you 

De-  Gard.  Yes  ;  all  shall  be  fit,  sir. 

Lug.  And  seriously,  and  handsomely. 

He- Gard.  I  warrant  you. 

Lug.  A  little  counsel  more.  [  Whispers. 

De-  Gard.  ""lis  well. 

Lug.  Most  stately  : 
See  that  observ'd  ;  and  then 

De-Gard.  I  have  you  every  way. 

Lug.  Away,  then,  and  be  ready. 

De-Gard.  With  all  speed,  sir. 

Lug.  We'll  learn  to  travel  too,  may  be,  beyond  him. 

[Exit  De-Gard. 

Enter  Lillia-Bianca,  Rosalura,  and  Oriana. 
Good  day,  fair  beauties. 

Lil.   You  have  beautified  us, 
We  thank  you,  sir ;  you  have  set  us  off  most  gallantly 
With  your  grave  precepts. 

Ros.  We  expected  husbands 
Out  of  your  documents  and  taught  behaviours, 
Excellent  husbands  ;  thought  men  would  run  stark  mad  on  us, 
Men  of  all  ages  and  all  states0;  we  expected 
An  inundation  of  desires  and  offers, 
A  torrent  of  trim  suitors ;  all  we  did, 
Or  said,  or  purpos'd,  to  be  spells  about  us, 
Spells  to  provoke. 

Lil.  You  have  provok'd  us  finely  ! 
We  follow'd  your  directions,  we  did  rarely, 
We  were  stately,  coy,  demure,  careless,  light,  giddy, 
And  play'd  at  all  points :  this,  you  swore,  would  carry. 

Ros.  We  made  love,  and  contemn'd  love ;  now  seem'd  holy, 
With  such  a  reverent  put-on  reservation 
Which  could  not  miss,  according  to  your  principles ; 
Now  gave  more  hope  again  ;  now  close'1,  now  public, 

c  states]  i.  e.  estates.  d  close]  i.  e.  private. 
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Still  up  and  down  we  beat  it  like  a  billow  ; 
And  ever  those  behaviours  you  read  to  us, 
Subtle  and  new :  but  all  this  will  not  help  us. 

Lil.  They  help  to  hinder  us  of  all  acquaintance, 
They  have  frighted  off  all  friends.     What  am  I  better 
For  all  my  learning,  if  I  love  a  dunce, 
A  handsome  dunce  ?  to  what  use  serves  my  reading  ? 
You  should  have  taught  me  what  belongs  to  horses, 
Dogs,  dice,  hawks,  banquets,  masques,  free  and  fair  meetings, 
To  have  studied  gowns  and  dressings. 

Lug.  Ye  are  not  mad,  sure  ! 

Ros.  We  shall  be,  if  we  follow  your  encouragements  : 
I  '11  take  mine  own  way  now. 

Lil.  And  I  my  fortune ; 
We  may  live  maids  else  till  the  moon  drop  mill-stones  : 
I  see,  your  modest  women  are  taken  for  monsters ; 
A  dowry  of  good  breeding  is  worth  nothing. 

Lug.  Since  ye  take  it  so  to  th'  heart,  pray  ye,  give  me  leave 

yet, 

And  ye  shall  see  how  I  '11  convert  this  heretic  : 
Mark  how  this  Mirabel 

Lil.  Name  him  no  more  ; 
For,  though  I  long  for  a  husband,  I  hate  him, 
And  would  be  married  sooner  to  a  monkey, 
Or  to  a  Jack  of  Strawe,  than  such  a  juggler. 

Ros.  I  am  of  that  mind  too  :  he  is  too  nimble, 
And  plays  at  fast  and  loose1  too  learnedly, 
For  a  plain-meaning  woman  ;  that 's  the  truth  on  't. 
Here 's  one  too,  that  we  love  well,  would  be  angry ; 

[Pointing  to  Oriana. 
And  reason  why.     No,  no,  we  will  not  trouble  you, 
Nor  him  at  this  time  :  may  he  make  you  happy ! 
We  '11  turn  ourselves  loose  now  to  our  fair  fortunes  ; 
And  the  downright  way 

Lil.  The  winning  way  we  '11  follow  ; 
We  '11  bait  that  men  may  bite  fair,  and  not  be  frighted  : 

'  Jack  of  Straw]  Ov  Jack-o'-Lent :  see  note,  vol.  iii.  160. 
f  fast  and  loose]  See  note,  vol.  vi.  33. 
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Yet  \vu  '11  not  be  carried  so  cheap  neither  ;  we  '11  have  some 

sport, 
Some  mad  morris g  or  other  for  our  money,  tutor. 

Lug.  'Tis  like  enough  :   prosper  your  own  devices ! 
Ye  are  old  enough  to  choose.     But,  for  this  gentlewoman, 
So  please  her  give  me  leave 

OH.  I  shall  be  glad,  sir, 
To  find  a  friend  whose  pity  may  direct  me. 

Lug.  I  '11  do  my  best,  and  faithfully  deal  for  you  ; 
But  then  you  must  be  rul'd. 

OH.  In  all,  I  vow  to  you. 

lios.  Do,  do :  he  has  a  lucky  hand  sometimes,  I  '11  assure 

you, 

And  hunts  the  recovery  of  a  lost  lover  deadly. 

Lug.  You  must  away  straight. 

Ori.  Yes. 

Lug.  And  I'll  instruct  you  : 
Here  you  can  know  no  more. 

Ori.  By  your  leave,  sweet  ladies  ; 
And  all  our  fortunes  arrive  at  our  own  wishes ! 

Lit  Amen,  amen  ! 

Lug.  I  must  borrow  your  man. 

Lil.  Pray,  take  him ; 
He  is  within :  to  do  her  good,  take  any  thing, 
Take  us  and  all. 

Lug.  No  doubt,  ye  may  find  takers  : 
And  so,  we  '11  leave  ye  to  your  own  disposes. 

[Exeunt  Lugier  and  Ouiana. 

Lil.  Now,  which  way,  wench  ? 

Ros.  We  '11  go  a  brave  way,  fear  not ; 
A  safe  and  sure  way  too  ;  and  yet  a  by-way. 
I  must  confess  I  have  a  great  mind  to  be  married. 

Lil.  So  have  I  too  a  grudging'1  of  good-will  that  way, 
And  would  as  fain  be  despatch'd.     But  this  Monsieur  Quick- 
silver-  

>-'  morris] — Used  here,  of  course,  metaphorically — is  morris-dance Weber 

strangely  supposed  that  "  mad  morris"  meant  a  "particular  kind"  of  morris- 
dance,  and  gave  a  very  long  extract  from  Douce's  Must,  of  Shakespeare. 

h  grudging]  i.  e.  secret  inclination. 
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Ros.  No,  no ;  we  Ml  bar  him,  bye  and  main' :  let  him  trample; 
There  is  no  safety  in  his  surquedryJ : 
An  army-royal  of  women  are  too  few  for  him  ; 
He  keeps  a  journal  of  his  gentleness, 
And  will  go  near  to  print  his  fair  despatches, 
And  call  it  his  Triumph  over  time  and  women  : 
Let  him  pass  out  of  memory.     What  think  you 
Of  his  two  companions  ? 

Lil.  Pinac,  methinks,  is  reasonable  ; 
A  little  modesty  he  has  brought  home  with  him, 
And  might  be  taught,  in  time,  some  handsome  duty. 

Ros.  They  say,  he  is  a  wencher  too. 

Lil.  I  like  him  better  ; 
A  free  light  touch  or  two  becomes  a  gentleman, 
And  sets  him  seemly  off:  so  he  exceed  not, 
But  keep  his  compass  clear,  he  may  be  look'd  at. 
I  would  not  marry  a  man  that  must  be  taught, 
And  conjurM  up  with  kisses  :  the  best  game 
Is  playM  still  by  the  best  gamesters. 

Ros.  Fie  upon  thee  ! 
What  talk  hast  thou  ! 

Lil.  Are  not  we  alone,  and  merry  \ 
Why  should  we  be  ashanfd  to  speak  what  we  think  \     Thy 

gentleman, 
The  tall  fat  fellow,  he  that  came  to  see  thee 

Ros.  Is  't  not  a  goodly  man  ? 

Lil.  A  wondrous  goodly  ! 
H'as  weight  enough,  I  warrant  thee :  mercy  upon  me, 
What  a  serpent  wilt  thou  seem  under  such  a  St.  George  ! 

Ros.  Thou  art  a  fool  :  give  me  a  man  brings  mettle, 
Brings  substance  with  him,  needs  no  broths  to  lareu"  him. 

>  bye  and  main]  Expressions  from  gaming.  So  in  "a  penitential  Sonnet, 
written  by  a  Lord  (a  great  Gamester,  a  little  before  his  death)  which  was  in  the 
Year  1580,"  we  find,— 

"  I  loath  to  hear  them  swear  and  stare 

When  they  the  Main  have  lost ; 
Forgetting  all  the  Byes  that  were 

With  God  and  Holy  Ghost." 

The  Compleat  Gamester,  p.  15,  ed.  1680. 

>  surquedry]  i.  e.  pride,  presumption,  overweening  conceit. 

k  lare]  On  this  word  Weber  has  a  very  foolish  note,  which  he  concludes  by 
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These  little  fellows  show  like  fleas  in  boxes, 

Hop  up  and  down,  and  keep  a  stir  to  vex  us  : 

Give  mo  the  puissant  pike1 ;  take  you  the  small  shot. 

Lil.  Of  a  great  thing,  I  have  not  seen  a  duller  ; 
Therefore,  methinks,  sweet  sister 

Ros.  Peace,  he  "s  modest ; 
A  bashfulness ;  which  is  a  point  of  grace,  wench  : 
But,  when  these  fellows  come  to  moulding,  sister, 
To  heat,  and  handling — As  I  live,  I  like  him  ; 
And,  methinks,  I  could  form  him. 

Lil.  Peace  ;  the  fire-drake. 

Enter  Mirabel. 

Mir.  Bless  ye,  sweet  beauties,  sweet  incomparable  ladies, 
Sweet  wits,  sweet  humours  !  bless  you,  learned  lady ! 
And  you,  most  holy  nun,  bless  your  devotions! 

Lil.  And  bless  your  brains,  sir,  your  most  pregnant  brains, 
sir  ! 
They  are  in  travail ;   may  they  be  deliver'd 
Of  a  most  hopeful  wild-goose  ! 

Ros.  Bless  your  manhood  ! 
They  say  you  are  a  gentleman  of  action, 
A  fair  accomplish'd  man,  and  a  rare  engineer  ; 
You  have  a  trick  to  blow  up  maidenheads, 
A  subtle  trick,  they  say  abroad. 

Mir.  I  have,  lady. 

Ros.  And  often  glory  in  their  ruins. 

Mir.  Yes,  forsooth ; 
I  have  a  speedy  trick,  please  you  to  try  it ; 
My  engine  will  despatch  you  instantly. 

Ros.  I  would  I  were  a  woman,  sir,  fit  for  you  ! 
As  there  be  such,  no  doubt,  may  engine  you  too ; 
May,  with  a  counter-mine,  blow  up  your  valour  : 
But,  in  good  faith,  sir,  we  are  both  too  honest ; 

conjecturing  that  we  ought  to  read  "  lure".     It  evidently  means — fatten  him 
up,  and  seems  to  be  only  another  form  of  lard. 

1  the  puissant  pike]  So,  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  V,  Pistol  says,  "  Trailest 
thou  the  puissant  pike 9"  act  iv.  sc.  1,  in  a  note  on  which  passage  Farmer 
cites  the  same  expression  from  the  commencement  of  Chapman's  Revenge  for 
Honour. 
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And,  the  plague  is,  we  cannot  be  persuaded  ; 
For,  look  you,  if  we  thought  it  were  a  glory 
To  be  the  last  of  all  your  lovely  ladies 

Mir.  Come,  come,  leave  prating  :    this  has   spoilM  your 
market ; 
This  pride  and  puft-up  heart  will  make  ye  fast,  ladies, 
Fast  when  ye  are  hungry  too. 

Uos.  The  more  our  pain,  sir. 

Lil.  The  more  our  health,  I  hope  too. 

Mir.  Your  behaviours 
Have  made  men  stand  amazM  ;  those  men  that  lov'd  ye, 
Men  of  fair  states  n  and  parts.     Your  strange  conversions  ° 
Into  I  know  not  what,  nor  how,  nor  wherefore ; 
Your  scorns  of  those  that  came  to  visit  ye  ; 
Your  studied  whim-whams,  and  your  fine  set  faces ; — 
What  have  these  got  ye  \  proud  and  harsh  opinions  : 
A  travell'd  monsieur  was  the  strangest  creature, 
The  wildest  monster  to  be  wonder'd  at ; 
His  person  made  a  public  scoff,  his  knowledge 
(As  if  he  had  been  bred  'mongst  bears  or  bandogs) 
Shunn'd  and  avoided,  his  conversation  snuff  M  at  p  ; — 
What  harvest  brings  all  this  ? 

Bos.  I  pray  you,  proceed,  sir. 

Mir.  Now  ye  shall  see  in  what  esteem  a  traveller, 
An  understanding  gentleman,  and  a  monsieur, 
Is  to  be  held  ;  and,  to  your  griefs,  confess  it, 
Both  to  your  griefs  and  galls. 

Lil.  In  what,  I  pray  you,  sir  ? 
We  would  be  glad  to  understand  your  excellence. 

Mir.  Go  on,  sweet  ladies  ;  it  becomes  ye  rarely  ! 
For  me,  I  have  blest  me  from  ye  ;  scoff  on  seriously  ; 
And  note  the  man  ye  mock'd.     You,  Lady  Learning, 
Note  the  poor  traveller  that  came  to  visit  you, 
That  flat  unfurnish'd  fellow  ;  note  him  throughly  ; 
You  may  chance  to  see  him  anon. 

"  states']  i.  e.  estates. 

0  conversions]  Sympson's  correction. — Both  the  old  eds.  "  conventions  ". 
p  snuff'd  at]  "  i.  e.  taken  offence  at."  Weber.     No  :  it  means  here— treated 
with  contempt. 
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luil.  'Tis  very  likely. 

Mir.  And  see  him  courted  by  a  travell'd  lady, 
Held  dear  and  honour' d  by  a  virtuous  virgin  ; 
May  be,  a  beauty  not  far  short  of  yours  neither  ; 
It  may  be,  clearer. 

Lil.  Not  unlikely. 

Mir.  Younger; 
As  killing  eyes  as  yours,  a  wit  as  poignant ; 
May  be,  a  state  to  that  may  top  your  fortune  (i  : 
Inquire  how  she  thinks  of  him,  how  she  holds  him ; 
His  good  parts,  in  what  precious  price  already  ; 
Being  a  stranger  to  him,  how  she  courts  him  ; 
A  stranger  to  his  nation  too,  how  she  dotes  on  him  ; 
Inquire  of  this  ;  be  sick  to  know  :  curse,  lady, 
And  keep  your  chamber  ;  cry,  and  curse  :  a  sweet  one, 
A  thousand  in  yearly  land,  well  bred,  well  friended, 
Travell'd,  and  highly  follow' d  for  her  fashions. 

Lil.  Bless  his  good  fortune,  sir  ! 

Mir.  This  scurvy  fellow, 
I  think  they  call  his  name  Pinac,  this  serving-man 
That  brought  you  venison,  as  I  take  it,  madam, 
Note  but  this  scab  :  'tis  strange  that  this  coarse  creature, 
That  has  no  more  set-off  but  his  jugglings, 
His  travell'd  tricks 

Lil.  Good  sir,  I  grieve  not  at  him, 
Nor  envy  not  his  fortune  ;  yet  I  wonder  : 
He  's  handsome  ;  yet  I  see  no  such  perfection. 

Mir.  Would  I  had  his  fortune  !  for  'tis  a  woman 
Of  that  sweet-temper' d  nature,  and  that  judgment, 
Besides  her  state,  that  care,  clear  understanding, 
And  such  a  wife  to  bless  him 

Ros.  Pray  you,  whence  is  she  I 

Mir.   Of  England,  and  a  most  accomplish' d  lady  ; 
So  modest  that  men's  eyes  are  frighted  at  her, 
And  such  a  noble  carriage — 

<i  May  be,  a  state  to  that  may  top  your  fortune]  i.  e.  Perhaps,  in  addition  to 
those  excellencies,  an  estate  which  may  exceed  your  fortune.  Sympson  silently 
printed  "  a  state  too  that "  ,•  and  so  Weber. 
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Enter  a  Boy. 

How  now,  sirrah  { 

Boy.  Sir,  the  great  English  lady 

Mir.  What  of  her,  sir  I 

Boy.  Has  newly  left  her  coach,  and  coming  this  way, 
Where  you  may  see  her  plain  ;   Monsieur  Pinac 
The  only  man  that  leads  her. 

Mir.  He  is  much  honour/ d  ; 
Would  I  had  such  a  favour  !  [Exit  Boy. 

Enter  Pinac,  Mariana,  and  Attendants. 
Now  vex,  ladies, 
Envy,  and  vex,  and  rail ! 

Ros.  You  are  short  of  us,  sir. 

Mir.  Bless  your  fair  fortune,  sir  ! 

Pin.  I  nobly  thank  you. 

Mir.  Is  she  married,  friend  \ 

Pin.  No,  no. 

Mir.  A  goodly  lady  ; 
A  sweet  and  delicate  aspect ! — Mark,  mark,  and  wonder  !  — 
Hast  thou  any  hope  of  her  I 

Pin.  A  little. 

Mir.  Follow  close,  then ; 
Lose  not  that  hope. 

Pin.  To  you,  sir.  [Mariana  court' 'sies  to  Mirabel. 

Mir.  Gentle  lady  ! 

Ros.  She  is  fair,  indeed. 

Lil.  I  have  seen  a  fairer ;  yet 
She  is  well. 

Ros.  Her  clothes  sit  handsome  too. 

Lil.  She  dresses  prettily. 

Ros.  And,  by  my  faith,  she  is  rich  ;  she  looks  still  sweeter  : 
A  well-bred  woman,  I  warrant  her. 

Lil.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
May  I  crave  this  gentlewoman's  name  \ 

Pin.  Mariana,  lady. 

Lil.  I  will  not  say  I  owe  you  a  quarrel,  monsieur, 
For  making  me  your  stale1':  a  noble  gentleman 

r  stale]  "i.  e.  stalking-horse."  Weber.     See  note,  vol.  iv.  35. 

VOL.  VIII.  M 
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Would  have  had  more  courtesy,  at  least  more  faith, 
Than  to  turn  off  his  mistress  at  first  trial : 
You  know  not  what  respect  I  might  have  shew\l  you  ; 
I  find  you  have  worth. 

Pin.  I  cannot  stay  to  answer  you  ; 
You  sec  my  charge.     I  am  beholdings  to  you 
For  all  your  merry  tricks  you  put  upon  me, 
Your  bobs',  and  base  accounts :  I  came  to  love  you, 
To  woo  you,  and  to  serve  you ;  I  am  much  indebted  to  you 
For  dancing  me  off  my  legs,  and  then  for  walking  me ; 
For  telling  me  strange  tales  I  never  heard  of, 
More  to  abuse  me  ;  for  mistaking  me, 
When  you  both  knew  I  was  a  gentleman, 
And  one  deserv'd  as  rich  a  match  as  you  are. 

Lil.  Be  not  so  bitter,  sir. 

Pin.   You  see  this  lady  : 
She  is  young  enough  and  fair  enough  to  please  me  ; 
A  woman  of  a  loving  mind,  a  quiet, 
And  one  that  weighs  the  worth  of  him  that  loves  her ; 
I  am  content  with  this,  and  bless  my  fortune  : 
Your  curious  wits,  and  beauties 

Lil,   Faith,  see  me  once  more. 

Pin.  I  dare  not  trouble  you. 

Lil.  May  I  speak  to  your  lady  ? 

Pin.  I  pray  you,  content  yourself :  I  know  you  are  bitter, 
And,  in  your  bitterness,  you  may  abuse  her ; 
Which  if  she  comes  to  know  (for  she  understands  you  not), 
It  may  breed  such  a  quarrel  to  your  kindred, 
And  such  an  indiscretion  fling  on  you  too 
(For  she  is  nobly  friended) 

Lil.  I  could  eat  her.  [Aside. 

Pin.  Rest  as  you  are,  a  modest  noble  gentlewoman, 
And  afford  your  honest  neighbours  some  of  your  prayers. 

[Exeunt  Pinac,  Mariana,  and  Attendants. 

Mir.  What  think  you  now  ? 

Lil.   Faith,  she  's  a  pretty  whiting  ; 
She  has  got  a  pretty  catch  too. 

s  l/ehoMinp']  i.  e.  beholden, — as  frequently  before. 
*  bobs]  i.  e.  mocks,  sneering  jests. 
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Mir.  You  are  angry, 
Monstrous  angry  now,  grievously  angry  ; 
And  the  pretty  heart  does  swell  now. 

Lil.  No,  in  troth,  sir. 

Mir.  And  it  will  cry  anon,  "  A  pox  upon  it !  " 
And  it  will  curse  itself,  and  eat  no  meat,  lady  ; 
And  it  will  sigh". 

Lil.  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken  ; 
It  will  be  very  merry. 

Ros.  Why,  sir,  do  you  think 
There  are  no  more  men  living,  nor  no  handsomer. 
Than  he  or  you  \     By  this  light,  there  be  ten  thousand, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  !  comfort  yourself,  dear  monsieur ; 
Faces,  and  bodies,  wits,  and  all  abiliments* — 
There  are  so  manv  we  regard  'em  not. 

Mir.  That  such  a  noble  lady — I  could  burst  now  !  — 
So  far  above  such  trifles 

Enter  Belleur<7M^  two  Gentlemen. 

Bel.  You  did  laugh  at  me  ; 
And  I  know  whv  ye  laugh'd. 

First  Gent.  I  pray  you,  be  satisfied : 
If  we  did  laugh,  we  had  some  private  reason, 
And  not  at  you. 

Sec.  Gent.  Alas,  we  know  you  not,  sir  ! 

Bel.  I  '11  make  you  know  me.     Set  your  faces  soberly; 
Stand  this  way,  and  look  sadw;  I  "11  be  no  May-game  ; 
Sadder,  demurer  yet. 

Ros.  What  is  the  matter? 
What  ails  this  gentleman  : 

"  sigh]  Both  the  old  eds.  "  fight  "j  and  so  Sympson,  though  he  saw,  from  the 
answer  of  Lillia,  what  was  the  true  reading  ;  so  too  the  Editors  of  1778,  who 
assert  that  the  old  text  "is  sense,  and  spirited"  ! 

v  abiliments']  "  Probably  we  should  read  * habiliments ';  unless  '  abiliments  ' 
formerly  signified  capacity,  or  accomplishments.  Ed.  1778."  Compare  Ford's 
Broken  Heart,  act  v.  sc.  2  ; 

"  quit  him  of  these,  and  then 
Never  liv'd  gentleman  of  greater  merit, 
Hope,  or  abiliment  to  steer  a  kingdom." 
w  sad]   i.  e.  grave,  serious. 

M    2 
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Bel.  Go  off  now  backward,  that  I  may  behold  ye  ; 
And  not  a  simper,  on  your  lives  ! 

[Exeunt  Gentlemen,  walking  backwards. 

Lil.  He's  mad,  sure. 

Bel.  Do  you  observe  me  too  ? 

Mir.   I  may  look  on  you. 

Bel.   Why  do  you  grin  ?     I  know  your  mind. 

Mir.  You  do  not. 
You  are  strangely  humorous  :  is  there  no  mirth  nor  pleasure 
But  you  must  be  the  object  ? 

Bel.  Mark,  and  observe  me.     Wherever  I  am  nanVd, 
The  very  word  shall  raise  a  general  sadness, 
For  the  disgrace  this  scurvy  woman  did  me, 
This  proud  pert  thing :  take  heed  you  laugh  not  at  me ; 
Provoke  me  not ;  take  heed. 

Bos.  I  would  fain  please  you  ; 
Do  any  thing  to  keep  you  quiet. 

Bel.  Hear  me. 
Till  I  receive  a  satisfaction 
Equal  to  the  disgrace  and  scorn  you  gave  me, 
You  are  a  wretched  woman;  till  thou  woo'st  me, 
And  I  scorn  thee  as  much,  as  seriously 
Jeer  and  abuse  thee  ;  ask  what  gill x  thou  art, 
Or  any  baser  name  ;  I  will  proclaim  thee, 
I  will  so  sing  thy  virtue,  so  be-paint  thee 

Bos.  Nay,  good  sir,  be  more  modest. 

Bel.  Do  you  laugh  again  I — 
Because  you  are  a  woman,  you  are  lawless, 
And  out  of  compass  of  an  honest  anger. 
Bos.  Good  sir,  have  a  better  belief  of  me. 
Lil.  Away,  dear  sister!  [Exit  with  Rosalura. 

Mir.  Is  not  this  better  now,  this  seeming  madness, 
Than  falling  out  with  your  friends  ? 
Bel.  Have  I  not  frighted  her  ? 

%  gill]  Kersey  has  '■Jill,  or  Jill-flurt,  an  idle  Slut,  a  sorry  Wench."  Did. 
Concerning  this  familiar  term  for  a  female,  which  generally  is  used  in  contempt, 
and  sometimes  implies  wantonness,  see  Todd's  Johnson's  Diet.,  Nares's  Gloss., 
and  Richardson's  Diet. 
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Mir.    Into    her   right    wits,    I   warrant  thee :    follow  this 
humour, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  prosperously  'twill  guide  thee. 

Bel.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  a  way   to   woo  yet ;   I  was 
afraid  once 
I  never  should  have  made  a  civil  suitor. 
Well,  I  '11  about  it  still. 

Mir.  Do,  do,  and  prosper.  [Exit  Belleur. 

What  sport  do  I  make  with  these  fools  !   what  pleasure 
Feeds  me,  and  fats  my  sides  at  their  poor  innocence  ! 
Wooing  and  wiving — hang  it  !  give  me  mirth, 
Witty  and  dainty  mirth  !   I  shall  grow  in  love,  sure, 
With  mine  own  happy  head. 

Re-enter  Lugier,  disguised* . 

Who's  this  !  [Aside.]—  To  me,  sir?— 
What  youth  is  this?  [Aside. 

Lug.   Yes,  sir,  I  would  speak  with  you, 
If  your  name  be  Monsieur  Mirabel. 

Mir.  You  have  hit  it  : 
Your  business,  I  beseech  you  ? 

Lug.  This  it  is,  sir  ; 
There  is  a  gentlewoman  hath  long  time  affected  you, 
And  lov'd  you  dearly. 

Mir.  Turn  over,  and  end  that  story ; 
Tis  long  enough  :   I  have  no  faith  in  women,  sir. 

Lug.  It  seems  so,  sir.     I  do  not  come  to  woo  for  her, 
Or  sing  her  praises,  though  she  well  deserve  'em ; 
I  come  to  tell  you,  you  have  been  cruel  to  her, 
Unkind  and  cruel,  false2  of  faith,  and  careless ; 

y  Re-enter  Lugier,  disguised]  Ed.  1652  "  Enter  Leverduce,  des  Lugier,  Mr.  II- 
liard  ".  The  second  folio  "  Enter  Leverduce,  alias  Lugier,  Mr.  Illiard." — "  '  Mr. 
Illiard '  refers  to  Hilliard  Swanston,  who  acted  the  part  [see  Dram.  Pers.~\.  This 
proves  that  the  play  was  printed  from  the  prompter's  book.  '  Leverduce*  is  the 
name  of  the  supposed  merchant  in  the  last  act",  &c.  Weber, — who  appears  to 
have  overlooked  the  stage- direction  which  is  found  in  both  the  old  eds/at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  scene  :  see  note,  p.  153.  The  name  of  the  merchant  men- 
tioned in  the  last  act  is  Leverdure,  not  Leverduce  ;  nor  is  he  a  "  supposed 
merchant ",  but  one  with  whom  Mirabel  was  acquainted.  In  the*  present 
stage-direction  the  prompter's  book  had  doubtless  "  Leverdure  ",  as  in  the 
stage-direction  just  referred  to  ;  but  here  the  printer  mistook  it  for  "Leverauce." 

1  false']  Both  the  old  eds.  "  falser." 
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Taking  more  pleasure  in  abusing  her, 

Wresting  her  honour  to  your  wild  disposes, 

Than  noble  in  requiting  her  affection  : 

Which,  as  you  are  a  man,  I  must  desire  you 

(A  gentleman  of  rank)  not  to  persist  in, 

No  more  to  load  her  fair  name  with  your  injuries. 

Mir.  Why,  I  beseech  you,  sir  I 

Lug.  Good  sir,  I  '11  tell  you, 
And  I  '11  be  short ;  I  '11  tell  you  because  I  love  you, 
Because  I  would  have  you  shun  the  shame  may  follow. 
There  is  a  nobleman,  new  come  to  town,  sir, 
A  noble  and  a  great  man,  that  affects  her, 
(A  countryman  of  mine,  a  brave  Savoyan, 
Nephew  to  the  duke,)  and  so  much  honours  her, 
That  'twill  be  dangerous  to  pursue  your  old  way, 
To  touch  at  any  thing  concerns  her  honour, 
Believe,  most  dangerous  :  her  name  is  Oriana, 
And  this  great  man  will  marry  her :  take  heed,  sir  ; 
For,  howsoe'er  her  brother,  a  staid  gentleman, 
Lets  things  pass  upon  better  hopes,  this  lord,  sir, 
Is  of  that  fiery  and  that  poignant  mettle, 
(Especially  provokM  on  by  affection,) 
That  'twill  be  hard — but  you  are  wise. 

Mir.  A  lord,  sir  \ 

Lug.  Yes,  and  a  noble  lord. 

Mir.  Send  her  good  fortune ! 
This  will  not  stir  her  lord  :  a  baroness  ! 
Say  you  so  \  say  you  so  \  by  'r  lady,  a  brave  title  ! 
Top  and  top-gallant  now  !  save  her  great  ladyship  ! 
I  was  a  poor  servant  of  hers,  I  must  confess,  sir, 
And  in  those  days  I  thought  I  might  be  jovy/, 
And  make  a  little  bold  to  call  in  to  her ; 
But,  bastaa  ;  now  I  know  my  rules  and  distance  : 
Yet,  if  she  want  an  usher,  such  an  implement, 
One  that  is  throughly  pae'd,  a  clean-made  gentleman, 
Can  hold  a  hanging  up  with  approbation, 

*  juvi/]  "  i.  e.  jovial."  Weber. 

a  bant  a]  i.  e.  enough, — as  frequently  before  (see  p.  46).     Both  the  old  eds. 
«  Basto." 
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Plant  his  hat  formally,  and  wait  with  patience, 
I  do  beseech  you,  sir 

Lug.  Sir,  leave  your  scoffing, 
And,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  deal  fairly  : 
I  have  given  you  a  friend's  counsel ;  so,  I  '11  leave  you. 

Mir.  But,  hark  you,  hark  you,  sir  ;   is  't  possible 
I  may  believe  what  you  say  I 

Lug.  You  may  choose,  sir. 

Mir.  No  baits  ?  no  fish-hooks,  sir  I  no  gins  I  no  nooses  I 
No  pitfals  to  catch  puppies  ? 

Lug.  I  tell  you  certain  : 
You  may  believe  ;  if  not,  stand  to  the  danger.  [Exit. 

Mir.  A  lord  of  Savoy,  says  he  i  the  duke's  nephew  ? 
A  man  so  mighty  \  by  lady  b,  a  fair  marriage  ! 
By  my  faith,  a  handsome  fortune  !   I  must  leave  prating  ; 
For,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  have  abus'd  her, 
For  which  I  should  be  sorry,  but  that  will  seem  scurvy. 
I  must  confess  she  was,  ever  since  I  knew  her, 
As  modest  as  she  was  fair ;  I  am  sure  she  lov'd  me  ; 
Her  means  good,  and  her  breeding  excellent ; 
And  for  my  sake  she  has  refusal  fair  matches : 
I  may  play  the  fool  finely. —  Stay  :  who  are  these  ? 

Re-enter  De-Gard  with  Oriana,  both  of  them  disguised,  and  in  rich 

dresses  ;  and  Attendants. 
Tis  she,  I  am  sure  ;  and  that  the  lord,  it  should  seem  ; 
He  carries  a  fair  port,  is  a  handsome  man  too. 
I  do  begin  to  feel  I  am  a  coxcomb  d.  [Aside. 

Ori.  Good  my  lord,  choose  a  nobler ;  for  I  know 
I  am  so  far  below  your  rank  and  honour, 
That  what  you  can  say  this  way  I  must  credit 
But  spoken  to  beget  yourself  sport.     Alas,  sir, 
I  am  so  far  off  from  deserving  you, 

b  by  lady]  i.  e.  by  our  Lady.  Here  (as  in  vol.  ii.,  151)  the  modern  editors 
silently  print  "  by  'r  lady  ".  The  latter  form  is  doubtless  the  more  usual  (as  in 
the  preceding  page)  ;  but  many  examples  of  the  other  might  be  adduced.  Com- 
pare ;  "  A  teadious  time,  by  Lady;  a  month  were  enough  ".  Everie  Woman  in 
her  Humor,  1609,  sig.C.  "  Ha,  ha,  the  world  's  well  amended  with  me,  by  Lady". 
G iiy  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  Tragedy,  1 P6 1 ,  (the  « Imprimatur  "  dated  1  d'39),  Sig.  F. 

d  coxcomb]  i.  e.  fool:  see  note,  vol.  iii.  123. 
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My  beauty  so  unfit  for  your  affection, 
That  T  am  grown  the  scorn  of  common  railere, 
Of  such  injurious  things  that,  when  they  cannot 
Reach  at  my  person,  lie  with  my  reputation  ! 
1  am  poor,  besides. 

De-Gard.  You  are  all  wealth  and  goodness ; 
And  none  but  such  as  are  the  scum  of  men, 
The  ulcers  of  an  honest  state,  spite-weavers, 
That  live  on  poison  only,  like  swoln  spiders, 
Dare  once  profane  such  excellence,  such  sweetness. 

Mir.  This  man  speaks  loud  indeed.  [Aside. 

De-Gard.  Name  but  the  men,  lady  ; 
Let  me  but  know  these  poor  and  base  depravers, 
Lay  but  to  my  revenge  their  persons  open, 
And  you  shall  see  how  suddenly,  how  fully, 
For  your  most  beauteous  sake,  how  direfully, 
I  '11  handle  their  despites.     Is  this  thing  one  ? 

Be  what  he  will 

Mir.  Sir? 

De-Gard.  Dare  your  malicious  tongue,  sir 

Mir.  I  know  you  not,  nor  what  you  mean. 
Ori.  Good  my  lord — 

De-  Gard.  If  he,  or  any  he 

Ori.  I  beseech  your  honour — 
This  gentleman 's  a  stranger  to  my  knowledge  ; 
And,  no  doubt,  sir,  a  worthy  man. 

De-Gard.  Your  mercy  ! — 
But,  had  he  been  a  tainter  of  your  honour, 
A  blaster  of  those  beauties  reign  within  you — 
But  we  shall  find  a  fitter  time.     Dear  lady, 
As  soon  as  I  have  freed  you  from  your  guardian, 
And  done  some  honour'd  offices  unto  you, 
I  '11  take  you  with  those  faults  the  world  flings  on  you, 
And  dearer  than  the  whole  world  I  '11  esteem  you. 

[Exit  ivith  Oriana  and  Attendants. 
Mir.  This  is  a  thundering  lord  ;   I  am  glad  I  scap'd  him. 
How  lovingly  the  wench  disclaim'd  my  villany  ! 
T  am  vexM  now  heartily  that  he  shall  have  her  ; 
Not  that  I  care  to  marry,  or  to  lose  her, 
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But  that  this  bilbo-lord1'  shall  reap  that  maidenhead 
That  was  my  due  ;  that  he  shall  rig  and  top  her  : 
I  \1  give  a  thousand  crowns  now,  he  might  miss  her. 

Enter  Servant f. 

Serv.  Nay,  if  I  bear  your  blows,  and  keep  your  counsel, 
You  have  good  luck,  sir  :   I  'll  teach  you  to  strike  lighter. 

Mir.  Come  hither,  honest  fellow  :  canst  thou  tell  me 
Where  this  great  lord  lies  ?   this  Savoy  lord  I  thou  metfst 

him ; 
He  now  went  by  thee,  certain. 

Serv.  Yes,  he  did,  sir  ; 
1  know  him,  and  I  know  you  are  fool'd. 

Mir.  Come  hither : 
Here  "s  all  this,  give  me  truth.  [Gives  money. 

Serv.  Not  for  your  money, 
(And  yet  that  may  do  much,)  but  I  have  been  beaten, 
And  by  the  worshipful  contrivers  beaten,  and  I  '11  tell  you  : 
This  is  no  lord,  no  Savoy  lord. 

Mir.  Go  forward. 

Serv.  This  is  a  trick,  and  put  upon  you  grossly 
By  one  Lugier :  the  lord  is  Monsieur  De-Gard,  sir, 
An  honest  gentleman,  and  a  neighbour  here  : 
Their  ends  you  understand  better  than  I,  sure. 

Mir.  Now  I  know  him  ;  know  him  now  plain. 

Serv.  I  have  dischargM  my  colours  -  :  so,  God  b'  wi1  you, 
sir !  \Exit. 

Mir.  What  a  purblind  puppy  was  I  !  now  I  remember 
him ; 
All  the  whole  cast  on 's  face,  though  it  were  umber'd, 
And  mask'd  with  patches  :  what  a  dunder-whelp, 
To  let  him  domineer  thus  !  how  he  strutted, 

•  bilbo-lord]  i.  e.  sword-lord,  swaggering  lord  (so  before,  "  bilbo-men  ",  vol. 
ii.  331). 

»  Servant]  i.e.  " Lillia-Bianca's  man"  (see  next  page),  who  has  previously 
appeared  (p.  140),  and  who  figures  again  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  act, 
and  in  act  v.  sc.  !. 

e  I  have  discharged  my  colours']  "  As  it  appears  that  the  Servant  betrays 
the  plot  out  of  resentment  from  having  been  beaten,  Mr.  Sympson  properly 
reads, '  /  have  discharged  my  choler'."    Ed.   1778.  Weber  also  gives  "  choler." 
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And  what  a  load  of  lord  ho  clapt  upon  him  ! 

Would  I  had  him  here  again  !   I  would  so  bounce  him, 

1  would  so  thank  his  lordship  for  his  lewd  b  plot ! 

Do  they  think  to  carry  it  away,  with  a  great  band  made  of 

bird-pots ', 
And  a  pair  of  pin-buttockM  breeches? — Ha  !    'tis  he  again  ; 
He  comes,  he  comes,  he  comes  !  have  at  him ! 

Re-enter    De-Gaiu>,  Oriana,  both  disguised  as  before,  ami 

Attendants. 

My  Savoy  lord),  why  dost  thou  frown  on  me  ?      [Mirabel  sings. 

And  will  that  favour  k  never  sweeter  be  ? 

Wilt  thou,  I  say,  for  ever  play  the  fool  ? 

De-Gard,  be  wise,  and,  Savoy,  go  to  school  ! 

My  lord  De-Gard,  I  thank  you  for  your  antic  ; 

My  lady  bright,  that  will  be  sometimes  frantic  ; 

You  worthy  train,  that  wait  upon  this  pair, 

Send  you  more  wit,  and  them '  a  bouncing  bair  m  ! 

And  so,  I  take  my  humble  leave  of  your  honours.  [Exit. 

De-Gard.   We  are  discover'd  ;   there  's  no  remedy  : 
Lillia-Bianca,s  man,  upon  my  life, 

In  stubbornness,  because  Lugier  corrected  him 

A  shameless  slave  !  plague  on  him  n  for  a  rascal  ! 

Ori.  I  was  in  a  °  perfect  hope.     The  bane  on 't  is  now, 
He  will  make  mirth  on  mirth,  to  persecute  us. 

De-Gard.  We  must  be  patient :  I  am  vex'd  to  the  proof  too, 
I  '11  try  once  more  ;  then,  if  I  fail,  here  's  one  speaks. 

[Puts  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

h  lewd]  i.  e.  wicked, — vile. 

'  band  made  of  bird-pots]  "i.e.  band  of  musical  performers  on  bird-pots." 
Weber — who  did  not  perceive  that  Mirabel  is  speaking  of  the  neck-ornament 
worn  by  the  pretended  Savoy  lord,  which  (in  its  puckers,  perhaps)  resembled 
bird-pots.     See  note,  p.  89. 

J  My  Savoy  lord,  &c]  The  modern  editors  were  not  aware  that  the  com- 
mencement of  this  song  is  a  parody  on  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated  ballad, 
"  Fortune,  my  foe,"  &c.  :  see  note,  vol.  ii.  225. 

k  favour]  i.  e.  countenance. 

1  them]  Old  eds.  "  they  ". 

m  bair}  So  written  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  is  bairn,  i.  e.  child. 

Q  slave .'  plague  on  him']  Ed.  1652  "  S\a.\es-plague  on  him".  The  second 
folio  "  slaves  plague  on  him  ". 

°  a]  Silently  omitted  by  Weber. 
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O/v.   Let  me  be  lost  and  scornVl  first  ! 
De-  Card.   Well,  we  '11  consider. 
Away,  and  let  me  shift ;   I  shall  be  hooted  else.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I. — A  street,  before  the  lodging  of  Pinac. 

Enter  Lugier,  Lillia-Bianca,  and  Servant  P  carrying  a  willow 

garland. 

Lug.  Faint  not,  but  do  as  I  direct  you  :  trust  me ; 
Believe  me  too  ;  for  what  I  have  told  you,  lady, 
As  true  as  you  are  Lillia,  is  authentic ; 
I  know  it,  I  have  found  it :  'tis  a  poor  courage 
Flies  off  for  one  repulse.     These  travellers 
Shall  find,  before  we  have  done,  a  home-spun  wit, 
A  plain  French  understanding,  may  cope  with  'em. 
They  have  had  the  better  yet,  thank  your  sweet  squire  here  ! 
And  let  'em  brag.     You  would  be  reveng'd  I 

Lil.  Yes,  surely. 

Lug.  And  married  too  ; 

Lil.  I  think  so. 

Ijiig.  Then  be  counsell'd  ; 
You  know  how  to  proceed.     I  have  other  irons 
Heating  as  well  as  yours,  and  I  will  strike 
Three  blows  with  one  stone  home.     Be  rul'd,  and  happy  ; 
And  so,  I  leave  you  :  now  is  the  time. 

Lil.  I  am  ready, 
If  he  do  come  to  dor  me  fl.  [Exit  Lugier. 

i>  Servant]  Old  eds.  "  Servants"  ;  and  so  Sympson  and  the  Editors  of  1778. 
See  note,  p.  169. 

i  do  come  to  dor  me] — to  dor  me,  i.  e.  to  mock  me,  to  treat  me  with  scorn  :  see 
note,  vol.  vii.  48.  So  Sympson. — The  old  eds.  have  "  doe  (and  do)  come  to  do 
me" ;  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber. — "This  unmeaning  place  1  would 
reform  thus, 

'  If  he  do  come  to  dor  me.' 

The  dor  and  to  dor  arc  common  in  our  authors'  and  Ben  Jonson's  writings." 
Sympson.  "Possibly  'do'  is  an  accidental  interpolation  of  the  printer  or  tran- 
scriber :  the  measure,  as  well  as  sense,  is  better  without  it  ;  and  Sympson's 
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Serv.  Will  you  stand  here, 
And  let  the  people  think  you  are  God  knows  what,  mistress? 
Let  boys  and  prentices  presume  upon  you  \ 

Lil.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace. 

Serv.  Stand  at  his  door  that  hates  you  ? 

Lil.  Prithee,  leave  prating. 

Serv.  Pray  you,  go  to  the  tavern  :   1 11  give  you  a  pint  of 
wine  there. 
If  any  of  the  mad-cap  gentlemen  should  come  by, 
That  take  up  women  upon  special  warrant, 
You  were  in  a  wise  case  now. 

Lil.  Give  me  the  garland  ; 
And  wait  you  here. 

[Takes  the  garland  from  Servant,  who  retires. 

Enter  Mirabel,  Pinac,  Mariana,  Priest,  and  Attendants. 

Mir.  She  is  here  to  seek  thee,  sirrah  : 
I  told  thee  what  would  follow ;   she  is  mad  for  thee  : 
Shew,  and  advance. — So  early  stirring,  lady  ? 
It  shews  a  busy  mind,  a  fancy  troubled  : 
A  willow  garland  too  ?  is  't  possible  I 
,rTis  pity  so  much  beauty  should  lie  musty  ; 
But  'tis  not  to  be  help'd  now. 

Lil.  The  more 's  my  misery. — 
Good  fortune  to  you,  lady !  you  deserve  it ; 
To  me,  too-late  repentance  !  I  have  sought  it. 
T  do  not  envy,  though  I  grieve  a  little, 
You  ai'e  mistress  of  that  happiness,  those  joys, 
That  might  have  been,  had  I  been  wise — but  fortune— 

alteration  is  hard  and  implausible.  The  dor,  as  a  substantive,  is  common  ; 
but  we  remember  no  instance  of  its  being  used  as  a  verb,  to  dor."  Ed.  1778. 
"  Mason  also  thinks  the  passage  corrupt,  and  wishes  to  adopt  one  of  these 
amendments  ;  but  it  is  surely  a  very  singular  thing  that  neither  he  nor  Symp- 
son,  nor  the  last  editors,  ever  met  with  the  word  do  in  the  wanton  sense  which  it 
still  hears  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  which  it  is  used  more  than  once 
in  these  plays."  Weber.  Sympson's  correction  was  evidently  approved  by  Gifford, 
who  observes  ;  "  It  is  singular  that  the  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  [those 
of  1778]  should  doubt  the  existence  of  dor  as  a  verb  ;  it  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, and  an  instance  of  it  may  be  found  in  Jonson  ['  Kit.  Abroad  with 
Thomas  !  oh,  that  villain  dors  me.'  Every  man  in  his  Humour,  act  iv.  sc.  6]". 
Note  on  Jonson's  Works,  ii.  280.  When  the  context  is  considered,  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  Weber's  idea  that  "  do  "  is  used  here  in  a  wanton 
sense. 
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Pin.  She  understands  you  not ;  pray  you,  do  not  trouble  her  : 
And  do  not  cross  me  like  a  hare1'  thus;  'tis  as  ominous. 

Lil.  I  come  not  to  upbraid  your  levity 
(Though  you  made  show  of  love,  and  though  I  lik'd  you), 
To  claim  an  interest  (we  are  yet  both  strangers  ; 
But  what  we  might  have  been,  had  you  persever'd,  sir  !), 
To  be  an  eye -sore  to  your  loving  lady  : 
This  garland  shews  I  give  myself  forsaken 
(Yet,  she  must  pardon  me,  'tis  most  unwillingly)  ; 
And  all  the  power  and  interest  I  had  in  you 
(As,  I  persuade  myself,  somewhat  you  lov'd  me) 
Thus  patiently  I  render  up,  I  offer 
To  her  that  must  enjoy  you,  and  so  bless  you  ; 
Only,  I  heartily  desire  this  courtesy, 
And  would  not  be  denied,  to  wait  upon  you 
This  day,  to  see  you  tied,  then  no  more  trouble  you. 

Pin.  It  needs  not,  lady. 

Lil.  Good  sir,  grant  me  so  much. 

Pin.  'Tis  private,  and  we  make  no  invitation. 

Lil.  My  presence,  sir,  shall  not  proclaim  it  public. 

Pin.  May  be,  'tis  not  in  town. 

Lil.  I  have  a  coach,  sir, 
And  a  most  ready  will  to  do  you  service. 

Mir.  Strike  now  or  never ;  make  it  sure  :   I  tell  thee, 

[Aside  to  Pinac. 
She  will  hang  herself,  if  she  have  thee  not. 

Pin.  Pray  you,  sir, 
Entertain  my  noble  mistress :  only  a  word  or  two 
With  this  importunate  woman,  and  I  '11  relieve  you. — 
Now  you  see  what  your  flings  are,  and  your  fancies, 
Your  states,  and  your  wild  stubbornness ;  now  you  find 
What  'tis  to  gird s  and  kick  at  men's  fair  services, 
To  raise  your  pride  to  such  a  pitch  and  glory 
That  goodness  shews  like  gnats,  scorn'd  under  you  : 
'Tis  ugly,  naught ;  a  self-will  in  a  woman, 

r  cross  me  like  a  hare]  Compare  vol.  iv.  38.  That  "  the  hare  hathe  fulle 
evylle  meetynge "  is  a  very  old  eastern  superstition  :  see  The  Voiage  and 
Travaile  of  Sir  John  Maundevile,  p.  200,  ed.  1725. 

3  gird]  i.  e.  make  sarcastic  strokes,  scoff. 
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Chain'd  to  an  over-weening  thought,  is  pestilent, 
Murders  fair  fortune  first,  then  fair  opinion r. 
There  stands  a  pattern,  a  true  patient  pattern, 
Humble  and  sweet. 

Lil.  I  can  but  grieve  my  ignorance  : 
Repentance,  some  say  too,  is  the  best  sacrifice  ; 
For,  sure,  sir,  if  my  chance  had  been  so  happy 
(As  I  confess  I  was  mine  own  destroyer) 
As  to  have  arrivM  at  you,  I  will  not  prophesy, 
But  certain,  as  I  think,  I  should  have  pleas'd  you  ; 
Have  made  you  as  much  wonder  at  my  courtesy, 
My  love,  and  duty,  as  I  have  dishearten' d  you. 
Some  hours  we  have  of  youth,  and  some  of  folly  ; 
And,  being  free-born  maids,  we  take  a  liberty, 
And,  to  maintain  that,  sometimes  we  strain  highly. 

Pin.  Now  you  talk  reason. 

Lil.  But,  being  yok'd  and  governVl, 
Married,  and  those  light  vanities  purg'd  from  us, 
How  fair  we  grow  !  how  gentle,  and  how  tender, 
We  twine  about  those  loves  that  shoot  up  with  us  ! 
A  sullen  woman  fear,  that  talks  not  to  you  ; 
She  has  a  sad  and  darken'd  soul,  loves  dully : 
A  merry  and  a  free  wench,  give  her  liberty, 
Believe  her,  in  the  lightest  form  she  appears  to  you, 
Believe  her  excellent,  though  she  despise  you  ; 
Let  but  these  fits  and  flashes  pass,  she  will  shew  to  you 
As  jewels  rubb"d  from  dust,  or  gold  new  burnishVl : 
Such  had  I  been,  had  you  believM. 

Pin.  Is  't  possible  ? 

Lil.  And  to  your  happiness,  I  dare  assure  you, 
If  true  love  be  accounted  so  ;  your  pleasure, 
Your  will,  and  your  command,  had  tied  my  motions  : 
But  that  hope  's  gone.     I  know  you  are  young  and  giddy, 
And,  till  you  have  a  wife  can  govern  with  you, 
You  sail  upon  this  worlds  seau  light  and  empty, 
Your  bark  in  danger  daily.    'Tis  not  the  name  neither 
Of  wife  can  steer  you,  but  the  noble  nature, 

'  opinion]  "i.  e.  reputation."  Weber. 

u  world's  sea]  Ed.  1652  "world-sea".     The  second  folio  "  wold-sm". 
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The  diligence,  the  care,  the  love,  the  patience  : 
She  makes  the  pilot,  and  preserves  the  husband. 
That  knows  and  reckons  every  rib  he  is  built  on. 
But  this  I  tell  you,  to  my  shame. 

Pin.  I  admire  you  ; 
And  now  am  sorry  that  I  aim  beyond  you. 

Mir.  So,  so,  so  :  fair  and  softly  !    she  is  thine  own,  boy ; 

[Aside  to  him. 
She  comes  now  without  lure. 

Pin.  But  that  it  must  needs 
Be  reckon'd  to  me  as  a  wantonness, 
Or  worse,  a  madness,  to  forsake  a  blessing, 
A  blessing  of  that  hope 

Lil.  I  dare  not  urge  you ; 
And  yet,  dear  sir 

Pin.  Tis  most  certain,  I  had  rather, 
If  'twere  in  mine  own  choice — for  you  are  my  country-woman, 
A  neighbour  here,  born  by  me  ;  she  a  stranger, 
And  who  knows  how  her  friends 

Lil.  Do  as  you  please,  sir ; 
If  you  be  fast,  not  all  the  world — I  love  you, 
It  is  most  true,  and  clear  I  would  persuade  you ; 
And  I  shall  love  you  still. 

Pin.  Go,  get  before  me — 
So  much  you  have  won  upon  me — do  it  presently  ; 
Here's  a  priest  ready — 1 11  have  you. 

Lil.  Not  now,  sir ; 
No,  you  shall  pardon  me.     Advance  your  lady ; 
I  dare  not  hinder  your  most  high  preferment : 
'Tis  honour  enough  for  me  I  have  unmask'd  you. 

Pin.  How's  that? 

Lil.  I  have  caught  you,  sir.     Alas,  I  am  no  stateswoman, 
Nor  no  great  traveller  !  yet  I  have  found  you  : 
I  have  found  your  lady  too,  your  beauteous  lady  ; 
I  have  found  her  birth  and  breeding  too,  her  discipline. 
Who  brought  her  over,  and  who  kept  your  lady, 
And,  when  he  laid  her  by,  what  virtuous  nunnery 
Receiv'd  her  in  :  I  have  found  all  these.    Are  you  blank  now  t 
Methinks,  such  travell'd  wisdoms  should  not  fool  thus, — 
Such  excellent  indiscretions ! 
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Mir.  How  could  she  know  this  ? 

Lil.  Tis  true  she  is  English-born;  but  most  part  French  now, 
And  so  I  hope  you  will  find  her  to  your  comfort. 
Alas,  I  am  ignorant  of  what  she  cost  you  ! 
The  price  of  those  hirM  clothes  I  do  not  know,  gentlemen  ! 
Those  jewels  are  the  broker's,  how  you  stand  bound  for  'em  ! 

Pin.  Will  you  make  this  good  ? 

Lil.  Yes,  yes  ;  and  to  her  face,  sir, 
That  she  is  an  English  whore,  a  kind  of  fling-dust, 
One  of  your  London  light-o'-loves v,  a  right  one  ; 
Came  over  in  thin  pumps  and  half  a  petticoat, 
One  faith,  and  one  smock,  with  a  broken  haberdasher": 
I  know  all  this  without  a  conjurer  : 
Her  name  is  Jumping  Joan,  an  ancient  sin- weaver; 
She  was  first  a  lady's  chambermaid,  there  slipp'd, 
And  broke  her  leg  above  the  knee  ;  departed, 
And  setup  shop  herself;  stood  the  fierce  conflicts 
Of  many  a  furious  term*;  there  lost  her  colours, 
And  last  shipp'd  over  hither. 

Mir.  We  are  betray'd. 

Lil.  Do  you  come  to  fright  me  with  this  mystery  ? 
To  stir  me  with  a  stink  none  can  endure,  sir  ? 
I  pray  you,  proceed  ;  the  wedding  will  become  you  : 
Who  gives  the  lady  ?  you  ?  an  excellent  father  ! 
A  careful  man,  and  one  that  knows  a  beauty  ! 
Send  you  fair  shipping,  sir  !  and  so,  I  '11  leave  you  : 
Be  wise  and  manly ;  then  I  may  chance  to  love  you. 

[Exit  with  Servant. 

Mir.  As  I  live,  I  am  asham'd  this  wench  has  reach'd  me, 
Monstrous  asham'd  !  but  there 's  no  remedy. 
This  skew'd-ey'd  carrion 


Pin.  This  I  suspected  ever. 

Come,  come,  uncase ;  we  have  no  more  use  of  you  ; 
Your  clothes  must  back  again. 


■t-o' -loves]  See  note,  vol.  vii.  227. 

w  One  faith,  and  one  smock,  with  a  broken  haberdasher]  "The  word  'faith'' 
seems  a  corruption  here."  Ed.  1778.  "The  text  seems  to  imply, '  possessing 
just  as  much  faith  and  as  large  a  stock  of  linen  as  a  bankrupt  haberdasher,' 
whose  credit  is  destroyed  and  his  goods  seized  by  the  law."  Weber. 

x  term]  Ladies  of  Mariana's  description  reaped  their  chief  harvest  during  the 
term-time,  when  the  metropolis  abounded  with  persons  from  the  country. 
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Mart.  Sir,  you  shall  pardon  me  ; 
'Tis  not  our  English  use  to  be  degraded. 
If  you  will  visit  me,  and  take  your  venture, 
You  shall  have  pleasure  for  your  properties y: 
And  so,  sweetheart [Exit. 

Mir.  Let  her  go,  and  the  devil  go  with  her  ! 
We  have  never  better  luck  with  these  presidiums. 
Come,  be  not  daunted ;  think  she  is  but  a  woman, 
And,  let  her  have  the  devil's  wit,  we  '11  reach  her.       [  Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— A  public  walk. 
Enter  Rosalura  and  Lugier. 
-Jlos.  You  have  now  redeem'd  my  good  opinion,  tutor, 
And  you  stand  fair  again. 

Lug.  I  can  but  labour, 
And  sweat  in  your  affairs.     I  am  sure  Belleur 
Will  be  here  instantly,  and  use  his  anger, 
His  wonted  harshness. 

Ros.  I  hope  he  will  not  beat  me. 

Lug.  No,  sure,  he  has  more  manners.     Be  you  ready. 

Ros.  Yes,  yes,  I  am  ;  and  am  resolv'd  to  fit  him, 
With  patience  to  out-do  all  he  can  offer. 
But  how  does  Oriana  ? 

Lug.  Worse  and  worse  still ; 
There  is  a  sad  house  for  her  ;  she  is  now, 
Poor  lady,  utterly  distracted. 

Ros.  Pity, 
Infinite  pity  !  'tis  a  handsome  lady  : 
That  Mirabel 's  a  beast,  worse  than  a  monster, 
If  this  affliction  work  not. 

Enter  Lillia-Bianca. 
Lil.  Are  you  ready  ? 
Belleur  is  coming  on  here,  hard  behind  me  : 
I  have  no  leisure  to  relate  my  fortune  ; 

>'  properties]  "  A  play-house  tei-m,  denoting  the  incidental  necessaries  of  a 
theatre."  Weber. 

VOL.    VIII.  N 
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Only  I  wish  you  may  come  off  as  handsomely. 
Upon  the  sign,  you  know  what. 
Bos.  Well,  well ;  leave  me. 

[Exeunt  Lillia-Bianca  and  Lugier. 

Enter  Belleuk. 

Bel.  How  now  I 

Bos.   You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Bel.  ""lis  well  you  have  manners. 
That  court'sy  again,  and  hold  your  countenance  staidly : 
That  look  "s  too  light ;  take  heed  :  so;  sit  you  down  now  ; 
And,  to  confirm  me  that  your  gall  is  gone, 
Your  bitterness  dispers'd,  (for  so  I  '11  have  it,) 
Look  on  me  stedfastly,  and,  whatsoe'er  I  say  to  you, 
Move  not,  nor  alter  in  your  face  ;  you  are  gone,  then  ; 
For,  if  you  do  express  the  least  distaste, 
Or  shew  an  angry  wrinkle,  (mark  me,  woman  ! 
We  are  now  alone,)  I  will  so  conjure  thee, 
The  third  part  of  my  execution 
Cannot  be  spoke. 

Bos.  1  am  at  your  dispose,  sir. 

Bel.  Now  rise,  and  woo  me  a  little  ;  let  me  hear  that  faculty  : 
But  touch  me  not ;  nor  do  not  lie,  I  charge  you. 
Begin  now. 

Bos.  If  so  mean  and  poor  a  beauty 
May  ever  hope  the  grace 

Bel.  You  cog z,  you  flatter  ; 
Like  a  lewd  a  thing,  you  lie  :  "  May  hope  that  grace  "  ! 
Why,  what  grace  canst  thou  hope  for  \  Answer  not ; 
For,  if  thou  dost,  and  liest  again,  I  '11  swinge  thee. 
Do  not  I  know  thee  for  a  pestilent  woman  ? 
A  proud  at  both  ends  I  Be  not  angry, 
Nor  stir  not,  o  your  life. 

Ros.  I  am  counsell'd,  sir. 

Bel.  Art  thou  not  now  (confess,  for  I  '11  have  the  truth  out) 
As  much  unworthy  of  a  man  of  merit, 
Or  any  of  ye  all,  nay,  of  mere  man, 
Though  he  were  crooked,  cold  b,  all  wants  upon  him, 

'''  cog\  i.  e.  cheat — cajole.  a  lewd]  i.  e.  wicked, — vile. 

b  cold]  Is  not  the  right  reading  "  old  "  I  Compare  p.  214,  1.  7. 
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Nay,  of  any  dishonest  thing  that  bears  that  figure, 
As  devils  are  of  mercy  ? 

Ros.  We  are  unworthy. 

Bel.  Stick  to  that  truth,  and  it  may  chance  to  save  thee. 
And  is  it  not  our  bounty  that  we  take  ye  1 
That  we  are  troubled,  vex'd,  or  torturVl  with  ye, 
Our  mere  and  special  bounty  ? 

Ros.  Yes. 

Bel.  Our  pity, 
That  for  your  wickedness  we  swinge  ye  soundly ; 
Your  stubbornness  and  stout a  hearts,  we  belabour  ye  I 
Answer  to  that. 

Ros.  I  do  confess  your  pity. 

Bel.  And  dost  not  thou  deserve  in  thine  own  person, 
Thou  impudent,  thou  pert — Do  not  change  countenance. 

Ros.  I  dare  not,  sir. 

Bel.  For,  if  you  do 

Ros.  I  am  settled. 

Bel.  Thou  wagtail,  peacock,  puppy,  look  on  me  : 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

Ros.  It  seems  no  less,  sir. 

Bel.  And  dar'st  thou  in  thy  surquedry  b 

Ros.  I  beseech  you  ! — 
It  was  my  weakness,  sir,  I  did  not  view  you, 
I  took  not  notice  of  your  noble  parts, 
Nor  call'd  your  person  nor  your  fashion  proper c. 

Bel.  This  is  some  amends  yet. 

Ros.   I  shall  mend,  sir,  daily, 
And  study  to  deserve. 

a  and  stout]  So  ed.  1652. — The  second  folio  "  and  your  stout "  ;    and  so  the 
modern  editors.  b  surquedry']  See  note,  p.  157. 

c  Nor  call'd  your  person  nor  your  fashion  proper]  Where  "proper"  means, 
of  course,  handsome. — Both  the  old  eds.  thus  ; 

"  Nor  call'd  your  person,  nor  your  proper  fashion," — 
the  last  two  words  being  evidently  transposed  by  mistake.  Strange  to  say, 
none  of  the  modern  editors  perceived  where  the  error  lay.  Sympson  made  no 
alteration  in  the  line,  but  remarked  that,  if  it  was  not  designed  to  be  imperfect 
by  the  poet,  we  ought  probably  to  read  "  Nor  skill'd  ",  &c.  :  the  Editors  of 
1778,  too,  went  no  farther  than  offering  a  conjecture,  viz.  "  Nor  mark'd  ",  &c.  : 
Mason  thought  that  perhaps  we  should  read  "  Nor  conn'd  ",  &c,  or  "  Nor 
scann'd",  &c.  :  Weber  boldly  printed  "  Nor  culled",  &c.  ! !! 

N   2 
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Bel.  Come  a  little  near-  r  : 
Canst  thou  repent  thy  villany  \ 

Ros.  Most  seriously. 

Bel.  And  bo  asham'd  l 

Ros.  I  am  asham'd. 

Bel.  Cry. 

Ros.   It  will  be  hard  to  do,  sir. 

Bel.  Cry  now  instantly  ; 
Cry  monstrously,  that  all  the  town  may  hear  thee  ; 
Cry  seriously,  as  if  thou  hadst  lost  thy  monkey ; 
And,  as  I  like  thy  tears 

Ros.  Now!  [To  those  within. 

Bel.  How  !  how  !  do  you  jeer  me  I 
Have  you  broke  your  bounds  again,  dame  I 

Re-enter  Lillia-Bianca,  with  four  Women,  laughing. 

Ros.  Yes,  and  laugh  at  you, 
And  laugh  most  heartily. 

Bel.  What  are  these  I  whirlwinds  ? 
Js  hell  broke  loose,  and  all  the  Furies  fiutter'd  ? 
Am  I  greas'd  A  once  again  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  indeed  are  you  ; 
And  once  again  you  shall  be,  if  you  quarrel : 
Do  you  come  to  vent  your  fury  on  a  virgin  ? 
Is  this  your  manhood,  sir  ? 

First  Worn.  Let  him  do  his  best ; 
Let 's  see  the  utmost  of  his  indignation  ; 
I  long  to  see  him  angry. — Come,  proceed,  sir. — 

[The  women  display  knives?. 
Hang  him,  he  dares  not  stir ;  a  man  of  timber  ! 

Sec.  Worn.  Come  hither  to  fright  maids  with  thy  bull-faces  ! 
To  threaten  gentlewomen !  Thou  a  man  !  a  May-pole, 
A  great  dry  pudding. 

Third  Worn.  Come,  come,  do  your  worst,  sir  ; 
Be  angry,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Bel.  The  Lord  deliver  me  !  [Aside. 

Fourth  Worn.  Do  but  look  scurvily  upon  this  lady, 

J  greas'd]  i.  e.,  I  believe,  gulled,  cheated  (and  such  seeins  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  vol.  vi.  201,  where  I  have  explained  it  "  smoothed  up  ",  &c.) 
e   The  women  display  knives]  Compare,  p.  192,  first  speech. 
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Or  give  us  one  foul  word  ! — We  are  all  mistaken  ; 
This  is  some  mighty  dairy-maid  in  man's  clothes. 

Lil.  I  am  of  that  mind  too. 

Bel.  What  will  they  do  to  me  \  [Aside, 

Lil.  And  hir'd  to  come  and  abuse  us: — a  man  has  man- 
ners ; 
A  gentleman,  civility  and  breeding  :  — 
Some  tinker's  trull,  with  a  beard  glued  on. 

First  Worn.  Let 's  search  him, 
And,  as  we  find  him 

Bel.  Let  me  but  depart  from  ye, 
Sweet  Christian  women  ! 

Lil.  Hear  the  thing  speak,  neighbours. 

Bel.  'Tis  but  a  small  request :  if  e'er  I  trouble  ye, 
If  e'er  I  talk  again  of  beating  women, 
Or  beating  any  thing  that  can  but  turn  to  me ; 
Of  ever  thinking  of  a  handsome  lady 
But  virtuously  and  well ;  of  ever  speaking 
But  to  her  honour, — this  I  '11  promise  ye, 
I  will  take  rhubarb,  and  purge  choler  mainly, 
Abundantly  I  '11  purge. 

Lil.  I  '11  send  you  broths,  sir. 

Bel.  I  will  be  laugh1  d  at,  and  endure  it  patiently  ; 
I  will  do  any  thing. 

Ros.  I  '11  be  your  bail,  then. 
When  you  come  next  to  woo,  pray  you,  come  not  boisterously, 
And  furnishM  like  a  bear-ward  e. 

Bel.  No,  in  truth,  forsooth. 

Ros.  I  scented  you  long  since. 

Bel.  I  was  to  blame,  sure  : 
I  will  appear  a  gentleman. 

Ros.  ""lis  the  best  for  you  ; 
For  a  true  noble  gentleman 's  a  brave  thing. 
Upon  that  hope,  we  quit  you.     You  fear  seriously  ? 

Bel.  Yes,  truly  do  I ;  I  confess  I  fear  you, 
And  honour  you,  and  any  thing. 

Ros.  Farewell,  then. 

Women.  And,  when  you  come  to  woo  next,  bring  more  mercy. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Belleur. 

e  bear-ward]  i.  e.  bear-keeper. 
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Del.  A  dairy-maid  !  a  tinker's  trull !  Heaven  bless  me  ! 
Sure,  if  I  had  provok'd  'em,  they  had  quarter'd  me. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 
I  am  a  most  ridiculous  ass,  now  I  perceive  it  ; 
A  coward,  and  a  knave  too. 

First  Gent.  Tis  the  mad  gentleman  ; 
Let 's  set  our  faces  right. 

Bel.  No,  no  ;  laugh  at  me, 
And  laugh  aloud. 

Sec.  Gent.  We  are  better  manner'd,  sir. 

Bel.  I  do  deserve  it ;  call  me  patch  f  and  puppy, 
And  beat  me,  if  you  please. 

First  Gent.  No,  indeed  ;   we  know  you. 

Bel.  ' Death,  do  as  I  would  have  ye  ! 

Sec.  Gent.  You  are  an  ass,  then, 
A  coxcomb?,  and  a  calf. 

Bel.  I  am  a  great  calf. 
Kick  me  a  little  now :  why,  when'1?  [They  kick  him.]     Suf- 
ficient. 
Now  laugh  aloud,  and  scorn  me.     So  ;  good  b'  wi'  ye  ! 
And  ever,  when  ye  meet  me,  laugh. 

Gentlemen.  We  will,  sir. 
[Exeunt,  on  one  side,  the  two  Gentlemen;  on  the  other,  Belleur. 


SCENE  III. — A  hall  in  the  house  of  La-Castre. 

Enter  Nantolet,  La-Castre,  De-Gard,  Ltjgier,  and  Mirabel. 
Mir.  Your  patience,  gentlemen  ;   why  do  ye  bait  me  I 
Nant.  Is't  not  a  shame  you  are  so  stubborn- hearted, 

So  stony  and  so  dull,  to  such  a  lady, 

Of  her  perfections  and  her  misery  ? 

'  patch]  "  A  general  term  for  a  fool,  and  sometimes  for  any  mean  fellow. 
Mr.  Douce  has  fully  disproved  the  notion  that  the  word  originated  in  the  name 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  fool  (Illustr.  vol.  i.  p.  257.) "  Weber.  "Patch.  A 
fool ;  perhaps  from  the  Italian  pazzo,  or  from  wearing  a  patched  or  parti- 
coloured coat."  Nares's  Gloss.  "  A  patch,  one  who  wears  or  assumes  false  or 
deceitful  appearances  ;  a  rogue,  a  knave  ;  and  hence,  contemptuously,  any  low 
or  despised  character."     Richardson's  Diet,  (which  see  also  in  v.  Pack). 

«  coxcomb]  i.  e.  fool  :  see  note,  vol.  hi.  1 23. 

'•  why,  when]  A  common  elliptical  expression  of  impatience,  which  has  occuiTed 
twice  before  in  these  plays,  vol.  v.  425,  vol.  vii.  297. 
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Lug.  Does  she  not  love  you  ?  does  not  her  distraction 
For  your  sake  only,  her  most  pitied  lunacy 
Of  all  but  you,  shew  you  I  does  it  not  compel  you  \ 

Mir.  Soft  and  fair,  gentlemen ;  pray  ye,  proceed  temperately. 

Lug.  If  you  have  any  feeling,  any  sense  in  you, 
The  least  touch  of  a  noble  heart 

La-Cast.  Let  him  alone  : 
It  is  his  glory  that  he  can  kill  beauty. — 
You  bear  my  stamp,  but  not  my  tenderness  ; 
Your  wild  unsavoury  courses  let  that  in  you' : 
For  shame,  be  sorry,  though  you  cannot  cure  her  ; 
Shew  something  of  a  man,  of  a  fair  nature. 

Mir.  Ye  make  me  mad  ! 

De-Gar d.  Let  me  pronounce  this  to  you  ; 
You  take  a  strange  felicity  in  slighting 
And  wronging  women,  which  my  poor  sister  feels  now  ; 
Heaven's  hand  be  gentle  on  her  !     Mark  me,  sir ; 
That  very  hour  she  dies  (there 's  small  hope  otherwise), 
That  minute,  you  and  I  must  grapple  for  it ; 
Either  your  life  or  mine. 

Mir.  Be  not  so  hot,  sir ; 
I  am  not  to  be  wrought  on  by  these  policies, 
In  truth,  I  am  not ;  nor  do  I  fear  the  tricks, 
Or  the  high-sounding  threats,  of  a  Savoyan. 
I  glory  not  in  cruelty,  (ye  wrong  me,) 
Nor  grow  up  water1  d  with  the  tears  of  women. 
This  let  me  tell  ye,  howsoe'er  I  shew  to  ye, 
Wild,  as  ye  please  to  call  it,  or  self-will'd, 
When  I  see  cause,  I  can  both  do  and  suffer, 
Freely  and  feelingly,  as  a  true  gentleman. 

Enter  Rosalura  and  Lillia-Bianca. 

Bos.  Oh,  pity,  pity !  thousand,  thousand  pities  ! 

Lil.  Alas,  poor  soul,  she  will  die  !  she  is  grown  senseless ; 
She  will  not  know  nor  speak  now. 

Ros.  Die  for  love  ! 
And  love  of  such  a  youth  !  I  would  die  for  a  dog  first : 

'  let  that  in  you]    i.  e.  prevent  your  having  such  tenderness.     Mason's  cor- 
rection.— Both  the  old  eds.  '■'  set "  ;  and  so  the  modern  editors. 
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He  that  kills  me,  I  '11  givo  him  leave  to  eat  me ; 
I  '11  know  men  better,  ere  I  sigh  for  any  of  'em. 

Lil.  You  have  done  a  worthy  act,  sir,  a  most  famous ; 
You  have  kill'd  a  maid  the  wrong  way  ;  you  are  a  conqueror. 

Ros.  A  conqueror  !  a  cobbler;  hang  him,  sovvter  ! — 
Go  hide  thyself,  for  shame  !  go  lose  thy  memory  ! 
Live  not  'mongst  men ;  thou  art  a  beast,  a  monster, 
A  blatant  beast' ! 

Lil.  If  you  have  yet  any  honesty, 
Or  ever  heard  of  any,  take  my  counsel ; 
Off  with  your  garters,  and  seek  out  a  bough, — 
A  handsome  bough,  for  I  would  have  you  hang  like  a  gentle- 
man ; 
And  write  some  doleful  matter  to  the  world, 
A  warning  to  hard-hearted  men. 

Mir.  Out,  kittlings ! 
AVhat  caterwauling 's  here  !  what  gibing  ! 
Do  you  think  my  heart  is  soften1  d  with  a  black  santiskf 
Shew  me  some  reason. 

Servants  bring  in  Oriana  on  a  couch. 

Ros.  Here,  then,  here  is  a  reason. 

Nant.  Now,  if  you  be  a  man,  let  this  sight  shake  you. 

La-Cast.  Alas,    poor    gentlewoman  ! — Do  you  know  me, 
lady? 

Lug.  How  she  looks  up,  and  stares ! 

Ori.  I  know  you  very  well ; 
You  are  my  godfather  ;  and  that 's  the  monsieur. 

De-Gar d.  And  who  am  I  ? 

Ori.  You  are  Amadis  de  Gaul,  sir. — 
Oh,  oh,  my  heart  ! — Were  you  never  in  love,  sweet  lady  I 
And  do  you  never  dream  of  flowers  and  gardens  ? 
I  dream  of  walking  fires  :  take  heed  ;  it  comes  now. 
Who 's  that  ?     Pray,  stand  away.     I  have  seen  that  face, 

sure. — 
How  light  my  head  is  ! 

J  A  blatant  beast]  "  Alluding  to  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  where  the  Blatant 
Beast  represents  Calumny."  Mason. 
k  black  santis]  See  note,  vol.  vi.  183. 
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Ros.  Take  some  rest. 

Ori.  I  cannot ; 
For  I  must  be  up  to-morrow  to  go  to  church, 
And  I  must  dress  me,  put  my  new  gown  on, 
And  be  as  fine  to  meet  my  love  !     Heigh-ho ! 
Will  not  you  tell  me  where  my  love  lies  buried  ? 

Mir.  He  is  not  dead. — Beshrew  my  heart,  she  stirs  me  ! 

[Aside. 

Ori.  He  is  dead  to  me. 

Mir.  Is  't  possible  my  nature 
Should  be  so  damnable  to  let  her  suffer  ? —  [Aside. 

Give  me  your  hand. 

Ori.  How  soft  you  feel,  how  gentle  ! 
I  '11  tell  you  your  fortune,  friend. 

Mir.  How  she  stares  on  me  ! 

Ori.  You  have  a  flattering  face,  but  'tis  a  fine  one  ; 
I  warrant  you  may  have  a  hundred  sweethearts. 
Will  you  pray  for  me  ?     I  shall  die  to-morrow ; 
And  will  you  ring  the  bells  ? 

Mir.  I  am  most  unworthy, 
I  do  confess,  unhappy.     Do  you  know  me  ? 

Ori.  I  would  I  did  ! 

Mir.  Oh,  fair  tears,  how  ye  take  me  ! 

Ori.  Do  you  weep  too  ?  you  have  not  lost  your  lover  ? 
You  mock  me  :  I  'il  go  home  and  pray. 

Mir.  Pray  you,  pardon  me  ; 
Or,  if  it  please  you  to  consider  justly, 
Scorn  me,  for  I  deserve  it ;  scorn  and  shame  me  . 
Sweet  Oriana  ! 

Lil.  Let  her  alone  ;  she  trembles  : 
Her  fits  will  grow  more  strong,  if  you  provoke  her. 

La-Cast.  Certain  she  knows  you  not,  yet  loves  to  see  you. 
How  she  smiles  now  ! 

Enter  Belleur. 
Bel.  Where  are  you?     Oh,  why  do  not  you  laugh?  come, 
laugh  at  me : 
Why  a  devil  art  thou  sad,  and  such  a  subject, 
Such  a  ridiculous  subject,  as  I  am, 
Before  thy  face  ? 
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Mir.  Prithee,  put  off  this  lightness ; 
This  is  no  time  for  mirth,  nor  place  ;  I  have  us'd  too  much  on't: 
I  have  undone  myself  and  a  sweet  lady, 
By  being  too  indulgent  to  my  foolery, 
Which  truly  I  repent.     Look  here. 

Bel.  What  ails  she  ? 

Mir.  Alas,  she  is  mad  ! 

Bel.  Mad! 

Mir.  Yes,  too  sure  ;  for  me  too. 

Bel.  Dost  thou  wonder  at  that  ?   by  this  good  light,  they 
are  all  so ; 
They  are  cozening-mad,  they  are   brawling-mad,  they   are 

proud-mad  ; 
They  are  all,  all  mad  k :  I  came  from  a  world  of  mad  women, 
Mad  as  March  hares :  get  'em  in  chains,  then  deal  with  'em. 
There 's  one  that 's  mad  ;  she  seems  well,  but  she  is  dog-mad . 
Is  she  dead,  dost  think  ? 

Mir.  Dead  !   Heaven  forbid  ! 

Bel.  Heaven  further  it ! 
For,  till  they  be  key-cold  dead,  there  's  no  trusting  of  'em  : 
Whate'er  they  seem,  or  howsoe'er  they  carry  it, 
Till  they  be  chap-fain,  and  their  tongues  at  peace, 
Nail'd  in  their  coffins  sure,  I'll  ne'er  believe  'em. 
Shall  I  talk  with  her  \ 

Mir.  No,  dear  friend,  be  quiet, 
And  be  at  peace  a  while. 

Bel.  I  ll  walk  aside, 
And  come  again  anon.     But  take  heed  to  her : 
You  say  she  is  a  woman  ? 

Mir.  Yes. 

Bel.  Take  great  heed  ; 
For,  if  she  do  not  cozen  thee,  then  hang  me  : 
Let  her  be  mad,  or  what  she  will,  she  'll  cheat  thee. 

Mir.  Away,  wild  fool !  [Exit  Belleur. 

How  vild1  this  shews  in  him  now  ! — 
Now  take  my  faith,  (before  ye  all  I  speak  it,) 
And  with  it  my  repentant  love. 

k  all,  all  mad]  Qy.  "  all  all-mad  "  ? 

1  vild]  i.e.  vile  :  see  note,  vol.  i.  331. — Altered  to  "vile"  by  the  Editors  of 
1778  ;  and  so  Weber. 
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La-Cast.  This  seems  well. 

Mir.  Were  but  this  lady  clear  again,  whose  sorrows 
My  very  heart  melts  for,  were  she  but  perfect, 
(For  thus  to  marry  her  would  be  two  miseries,) 
Before  the  richest  and  the  noblest  beauty 
France  or  the  world  could  shew  me,  I  would  take  her  : 
As  she  is  now™,  my  tears  and  prayers  shall  wed  her. 
De-Gar d.  This  makes  some  small  amends. 
Ros.  She  beckons  to  you  ; 
To  us,  too,  to  go  off. 

Nant.  Let 's  draw  aside  all. 

\Exeunt  all  except  Oriana  and  Mirabel. 

Ori.  Oh,  my  best  friend  !   I  would  fain 

Mir.  What !  she  speaks  well, 
And  with  another  voice.  [_AsiiI<\ 

Ori.  But  I  am  fearful, 

And  shame  a  little  stops  my  tongue 

Mir.  Speak  boldly. 

Ori.  Tell  you,  I  am  well, .  I  am  perfect  well  (pray  you, 
mock  not), 
And  that  I  did  this  to  provoke  your  nature  ; 
Out  of  my  infinite  and  restless  love, 
To  win  your  pity.     Pardon  me  ! 

Mir.  Go  forward  : 
Who  set  you  on  ? 

Ori.  None,  as  I  live,  no  creature ; 
Not  any  knew  or  ever  dreauTd.  what  I  meant. 
Will  you  be  mine  ? 

Mir.  'Tis  true,  I  pity  you ; 
But,  when  I  marry  you,  you  must  be  wiser. 
Nothing  but  tricks  ?  devices  \ 
Ori.  Will  you  shame  me  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  marry,  will  I. — Come  near,  come  near  !  a  miracle ! 
The  woman  's  well ;  she  was  only  mad  for  marriage, 
Stark  mad  to  be  stonM  to  death  :  give  her  good  counsel. — 
Will  this  world  never  mend  ? — Are  you  caught,  damsel  I 

m  is  now]  The  modern  editors  choose  to  print  "  now  is  ". 
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Re-enter   Belleur,  Nantolet,  La-Castre,  De-Gard,   Lugier, 
Rosalura,  and  Lillta-Bianca. 

Bel.   How  goes  it  now  ? 

Mir.  Thou  art  a  kind  of  prophet ; 
The  woman  "s  well  again,  and  would  have  gull'd  me  ; 
Well,  excellent  well,  and  not  a  taint  upon  her. 

Bel.  Did  not  I  tell  you  ?  let  "em  be  what  can  be, 
Saints,  devils,  any  thing,  they  will  abuse  us  : 
Thou  wert  an  ass  to  believe  her  so  long,  a  coxcomb"  : 
Give  'em  a  minute,  they  '11  abuse  whole  millions. 

Mir.  And  am  not  I  a  rare  physician,  gentlemen, 
That  can  cure  desperate  mad  minds  ? 

De-Gard.  Be  not  insolent. 

Mir.  Well,  go  thy  ways  !  from  this  hour  I  disclaim  thee, 
Unless  thou  hast  a  trick  above  this  ;  then  I  '11  love  thee. 
You  owe  me  for  your  cure. — Pray,  have  a  care  of  her, 
For  fear  she  fall  into  relapse0. — Come,  Belleur ; 
We  11  set  up  bills  to  cure  diseased  virgins. 

Bel.  Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Mir.  Yes. 

Bel.  But  1 11  no  more  projects  : 
If  we  could  make  'em  mad,  it  were  some  mastery. 

[Exeunt  Mirabel  and  Belleur. 

Lil.  I  am  glad  she  is  well  again. 

Ros.  So  am  I,  certain. — 
Be  not  ashamM. 

Ori.  I  shall  never  see  a  man  more. 

De-Gard.  Come,  you  are  a  fool :  had  you  but  told  me  this 
trick, 
He  should  not  have  gloried  thus. 

Lug.  He  shall  not  long,  neither. 

La-Cast.  Be  rul'd,  and  be  at  peace  :  you  have  my  consent, 
And  what  power  I  can  work  with. 

Nant.  Come,  leave  blushing ; 
We  are  your  friends ;  an  honest  way  compell'd  you : 

»  coxcomb]  i.  e.  fool :  see  note,  vol.  iii.  1 23. 

0  into  relapse]  Weber  chose  to  print  "  into  a  relapse  ". 
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Heaven  will  not  see  so  true  a  love  unrecompens'd. 
Come  in,  and  slight  him  too. 

Lug.  The  next  shall  hit  him.  [Exeunt 


ACT  V. 

SCENE   I. — A  street,  before  the  house  o/La-Castke. 


Enter  De-Gard  and  Lugier. 

De-Gard.  'Twill  be  discovered. 

Lug.  That 's  the  worst  can  happen  : 
If  there  be  any  way  to  reach,  and  work  upon  him, 
Upon  his  nature  suddenly,  and  catch  him — That  he  loves, 
Though  he  dissemble  it,  and  would  shew  contrary, 
And  will  at  length  relent,  I  "11  lay  my  fortune  ; 
Nay,  more,  my  life. 

De-Gard.  Is  she  won  ' 

Lug.  Yes,  and  ready, 
And  my  designments  set. 

De-  Gard.  They  are  now  for  travel ; 
All  for  that  game  again  ;  they  have  forgot  wooing. 

Lug.  Let  'em  ;  we  '11  travel  with  'em. 

De-  Gard.  Where  's  his  father  \ 

Lug.   Within  ;  he  knows  my  mind  too,  and  allows  P  it, 
Pities  your  sister's  fortune  most  sincerely, 
And  has  appointed,  for  our  more  assistance, 
Some  of  his  secret  friends. 

De-  Gard.  Speed  the  plough  ! 

Lug.  Well  said  ! 
And  be  you  serious  too. 

De-Gard.  I  shall  be  diligent. 

Lug.  Let 's  break  the  ice  for  one,  the  rest  will  drink  too 
(Believe  me,  sir)  of  the  same  cup.     My  young  gentlewomen 
Wait  but  who  sets  the  game  a-foot :    though  they  seem  stub- 
born, 

p  allows]  i.  c.  approves. 
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ReseiVd,  and  proud  now,  yet  I  know  their  hearts, 

Their  pulses  how  they  beat,  and  for  what  cause,  sir, 

And  how  they  long  to  venture  their  abilities 

In  a  true  quarrel ;  husbands  they  must  and  will  have, 

Or  nunneries  and  thin  collations 

To  cool  their  bloods.     Let 's  all  about  our  business  ; 

And,  if  this  fail,  let  nature  work. 

De-Gard.  You  have  arm'd  me.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— A  public  walk. 
Enter  Mirabel,  Nantolet,  and  La-Castre. 

La-Cast.  Will  you  be  wilful,  then  I 

Mir.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon  ; 
For  I  must  travel.     Lie  lazy  P  here, 
Bound  to  a  wife  !  chainM  to  her  subtleties, 
Her  humours,  and  her  wills,  which  are  mere  fetters  ! 
To  have  her  to-day  pleas'd,  to-morrow  peevish, 
The  third  day  mad,  the  fourth  rebellious  ! 
You  see,  before  they  are  married,  what  moriscoes'1, 
What  masques  and  mummeries  they  put  upon  us : 
To  be  tied  here,  and  suffer  their  lavoltas  r ! 

Nant.  'Tis  your  own  seeking. 

Mir.  Yes,  to  get  my  freedom. 
Were  they  as  I  could  wish  'em 

La-Cast.  Fools  and  meacocks s, 
To  endure  what  you  think  fit  to  put  upon  'em. 
Come,  change  your  mind. 

Mir.  Not  before  I  have  chang'd  air,  father : 
When  I  know  women  worthy  of  my  company, 
I  will  return  again,  and  wait  upon  'em ; 
Till  then,  dear  sir,  I  '11  amble  *  all  the  world  over, 

p  Lie  lazy]  Qy.  «  I  lie  lazy  "  ? 

•*  moriscoes]  i.  e.  morris-dances  (intended  originally  as  an  imitation  of  Moorish 
dances). 

*  lavollas]  See  note,  vol.  ii.  196. 

s  meacocks]  "  i.  e.  dastardly  creatures  [more  particularly  applied  to  sub- 
missive husbands]  ;  a  common  word  of  derision  in  old  plays."     Weber. 

*  amble]  Was  altered  by  the  Editors   of  1778  to  "ramble",  which  they 
thought  "  a  much  better  word,  and  probably  the  right."  ! ! 
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And  run  all  hazards,  misery,  and  poverty, 
So  I  escape  the  dangerous  bay  of  matrimony. 

Enter  Pinac  and  Belleur. 

Pin.  Are  you  resolv'd  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  certain  ;   I  will  out  again. 

Pin.  We  are  for  you,  sir  ;  we  are  your  servants  once  more  : 
Once  more  we  11  seek  our  fortune  in  strange  countries  ; 
Ours  is  too  scornful  for  us. 

Bel  Is  there  ne'er  a  land 
That  you  have  read  or  heard  of  (for  I  care  not  how  far  it  be, 
Nor  under  what  pestiferous  star  it  lies), 
A  happy  kingdom,  where  there  are  no  women  ? 
Nor  have  been  ever  ?  nor  no  mention 
Of  any  such  lewd  u  things  with  lewder  qualities  l 
For  thither  would  I  travel ;  where  'tis  felony 
To  confess  he  had  a  mother  ;  a  mistress,  treason. 

La-Cast.  Are  you  for  travel  too? 

Bel.  For  any  thing, 
For  living  in  the  moon,  and  stopping  hedges v, 
Ere  I  stay  here  to  be  abusM  and  baffled  w. 

Nant.  Why  did  ye  not  break  your  minds  to  me  ?  they  are 
my  daughters  ; 
And,  sure,  I  think  I  should  have  that  command  over  em, 
To  see  'em  well  bestow'd  :  I  know  ye  are  gentlemen, 
Men  of  fair  parts  and  states x ;  I  know  your  parents  ; 

And,  had  ye  told  me  of  your  fair  affections 

Make  but  one  trial  more,  and  let  me  second  ye. 

Bel.  No ;   I  '11  make  hob-nails  first,  and  mend  old  kettles. 
Can  you  lend  me  an  armour  of  high  proof,  to  appear  in, 
And  two  or  three  field-pieces  to  defend  me  I 
The  king's  guard  are  mere  pigmies. 

Nant.  They  will  not  eat  you, 

"  lewd]  i.  e.  wicked, — vile. 

v  For  living  in  the  moon,  and  slopping  hedges]  "  An  allusion  to  the  vulgar 
tale  of  the  man  in  the  moon,  who  is  represented  with  a  bundle  of  sticks,  which 
Belleur  ludicrously  supposes  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  mending  hedges."  Weber. 

w  baffled]   i.  e.  disgraced,  insulted  :  see  notes,  vol.  ii.  286,  vol.  iii.  399. 

x  states]  i.  e.  estates. 
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Bel  Yes,  and  you  too,  and  twenty  fatter  monsieurs, 
[f  their  high  stomachs  hold  :  they  came  with  chopping-knives, 
To  cut  me  into  rands y  and  sirloins,  and  so  powder  me. — 
Come,  shall  we  go  ? 

Nant.  You  cannot  be  so  discourteous, 
If  ye  intend  to  go,  as  not  to  visit  'em, 
And  take  your  leaves. 

Mir.  That  we  dare  do,  and  civilly, 
And  thank  'em  too. 

Pin.  Yes,  sir,  we  know  that  honesty2. 

Bel.  I  '11  come  i'  the  rear,  forty  foot  off,  I  '11  assure  you, 
With  a  good  gun  in  my  hand ;   I  '11  no  more  Amazons, 
I  mean,  no  more  of  their  frights  :  I  '11  make  my  three  legsa, 
Kiss  my  hand  twice,  and,  if  I  smell  no  danger, 
If  the  interview  be  clear,  may  be  I  '11  speak  to  her  ; 
I  '11  wear  a  privy  coat  too,  and  behind  me, 
To  make  those  parts  secure,  a  bandog. 

La- Cast.  You  are  a  merry  gentleman. 

Bel.  A  wary  gentleman,  1  do  assure  you ; 
I  have  been  warn'd,  and  must  be  arm'd. 

La-Cast.  Well,  son, 
These  are  your  hasty  thoughts  ;  when  I  see  you  are  bent  to  it, 
Then  1 11  believe,  and  join  with  you  :  so,  we  '11  leave  you. — 
There  's  a  trick  will  make  you  stay.  [Aside. 

Nant.  I  hope  so.  [Aside. — Exeunt  LA.-CASTRErt«f?NANTOLET. 

Mir.  We  have  won  immortal  fame  now,  if  we  leave  'em. 

Pin.  You  have  ;  but  we  have  lost. 

Mir.  Pinac,  thou  art  cozen' d  : 
I  know  they  love  ye ;  and  to  gain  ye  handsomely, 
Not  to  be  thought  to  yield,  they  would  give  millions  : 
Their  father's  willingness,  that  must  needs  shew  ye. 

y  rands]  Was  altered  to  "rounds"  by  the  Editors  of  1778. — A  rand  of  beef 
is  variously  denned  by  our  old  lexicographers.  "  Probably,"  says  Nares,  "  it 
was  something  like  a  beef-steak."  Gloss,  in  v.  Richardson  considers  rand  as 
equivalent  to  round — lump,  or  piece.  Diet,  in  v.  Forby  gives,  "Rand.  A  joint 
of  beef ;  or  rather  a  piece  than  a  joint.  It  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  precise 
definition,  but  to  signify  any  fleshy  piece  from  the  edges  of  the  larger  divisions 
of  the  hind  quarter,  the  rump,  loin,  or  leg."   Vocab.  of  East  Anglia. 

'■  honest!/]  "  i.  e.  good  breeding,  good  manners."  Sympson.     Fr.  honnetete. 

a  legs]  i.e.  bows. 
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Pin.  If  I  thought  so 

Mir.   You  shall  be  hang'd,  you  recreant  ! 
Would  you  turn  renegado  now  ? 

Bel.  No ;  let 's  away,  boys, 
Out  of  the  air  and  tumult  of  their  villanies. 
Though  I  were  married  to  that  grasshopper, 
And  had  her  fast  by  the  legs,  I  should  think  she  would  cozen  me. 

Enter  a  Young  Man  disguised  as  a  Factor''. 

Y.  Man.  Monsieur  Mirabel,  I  take  it  I 

Mir.  You  're  i'  the  right,  sir. 

Y.  Man.    I  am  come  to  seek  you,  sir ;   I  have  been  at  your 
father's, 
And,  understanding  you  were  here 

Mir.  You  are  welcome. 
May  I  crave  your  name  ? 

Y.  Man.  Fosse,  sir,  and  your  servant. 
That  you  may  know  me  better,  I  am  factor 
To  your  old  merchant,  Leverdure. 

Mir.  How  does  he  'I 

Y.  Man.   Well,  sir,  I  hope  ;   he  is  now  at  Orleans, 
About  some  business. 

Mir.  You  are  once  more  welcome. 
Your  master's  a  right  honest  man,  and  one 
I  am  much  beholding0  to,  and  must  very  shortly 
Trouble  his  love  again. 

Y.  Man.   You  may  be  bold,  sir. 

Mir.   Your  business,  if  you  please  now  I 

Y.  Man.  This  it  is,  sir. 
I  know  you  well  remember  in  your  travel 
A  Genoa  merchant 

Mir.   I  remember  many. 

Y.  Man.  But  this  man,  sir,  particularly;  your  own  benefit 
Must  needs  imprint  him  in  you  ;  one  Alberto, 
A  gentleman  you  sav'd  from  being  murder'd, 
A  little  from  Bologna  : 

b  Enter  a  Young  Man  disguised  as  a  Factor]  Both  the  old  eds.  "  Enter  a 
young  Factor." 

c  beholding']  i.  e.  beholden, —  as  frequently  before. 
VOL.  VIII.  o 
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1  was  then  myself  in  Italy,  and  supplied  you  ; 
Though  happily  you  have  forgot  me  now. 

Mir.  No,  I  remember  you  ; 
And  that  Alberto  too,  a  noble  gentleman  : 
More  to  remember  were  to  thank  myself,  sir. 
What  of  that  gentleman  \ 

1 .  Man.   He  is  dead. 

Mir.  I  am  sorry. 

Y.  Man.  But  on  his  death-bed,  leaving  to  his  sister 
All  that  he  had,  beside  some  certain  jewels, 
Which,  with  a  ceremony,  he  bequeathed  to  you 
In  grateful  memory,  he  commanded  strictly 
His  sister,  as  she  lov'd  him  and  his  peace, 
To  see  those  jewels  safe  and  true  deliverM, 
And,  with  them,  his  last  love.     She,  as  tender  to 
Observe  hisc  will,  not  trusting  friend  nor  servant 
With  such  a  weight,  is  come  herself  to  Paris, 
And  at  my  master's  house. 

Mir.  You  tell  me  a  wonder. 

Y,  Man.  I  tell  you  a  truth,  sir.   She  is  young  and  handsome, 
And  well  attended  ;   of  much  state fl  and  riches; 
So  loving  and  obedient  to  her  brother, 
That,  on  my  conscience,  if  he  had  given  her  also, 
She  would  most  willingly  have  made  her  tender. 

Mir.  May  not  I  see  her  ? 

Y.  Man.  She  desires  it  heartily. 

Mir.  And  presently  ? 

Y.  Man.  She  is  now  about  some  business, 
Passing  accounts  of  some  few  debts  here  owing, 
And  buying  jewels  of  a  merchant. 

Mir.  Is  she  wealthy  ? 

Y.  Man.  I  would  you  had  her,  sir,  at  all  adventure  ! 
Her  brother  had  a  main  state. 

Mir.  And  fair  too  \ 

Y.  Man.  The  prime  of  all  those  parts  of  Italy, 
For  beauty  and  for  courtesy. 

Mir.  I  must  needs  see  her. 

c  his]  So  the  second  folio  ;  and  so  Sympson. — Ed.  1652  "this." 
''  state]  i.  e.  estate. 
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Y.  Man.  'Tis  all  her  business,  sir.     You  may  now  see  her  ; 
But  to-morrow  will  be  fitter  for  your  visitation, 
For  she  is  not  yet  prepared. 

Mir.  Only  her  sight,  sir  : 
And,  when  you  shall  think  fit,  for  further  visit. 

Y.  Man.  Sir,  you  may  see  her,  and  I  '11  wait  your  coming. 

Mir.  And  I  '11  be  with  you  instantly  ; — I  know  the  house  ; — 
Meantime,  my  love  and  thanks,  sir. 

Y.  Man.  Your  poor  servant.  [Exit. 

Pin.  Thou  hast  the-strangest  luck  !   what  was  that  Alberto  \ 

Mir.  An  honest  noble  merchant,  'twas  my  chance 
To  rescue  from  some  rogues  had  almost  slain  him  ; 
And  he  in  kindness  to  remember  this  ! 

Bel.  Now  we  shall  have  you, 
For  all  your  protestations  and  your  forwardness, 
Find  out  strange  fortunes  in  this  lady's  eyes, 
And  new  enticements  to  put  off  your  journey  ; 
And  who  shall  have  honour  then  ? 

Mir.  No,  no,  never  fear  it : 
I  must  needs  see  her  to  receive  my  legacy. 

Bel.  If  it  be  tied  up  in  her  smock,  Heaven  help  thee  ! 
May  not  we  see  too  ? 

Mir.   Yes,  afore  we  go  : 
I  must  be  known  myself,  ere  I  be  able 
To  make  thee*'  welcome.     AVouldst  thou  see  more  women  I 
I  thought  you  had  been  out  of  love  with  all. 

Bel.  I  may  be 
(I  find  that),  with  the  least  encouragement ; 
Yet  I  desire  to  see  whether  all  countries 
Are  naturally  possess\l  with  the  same  spirits, 
For,  if  they  be,  I  '11  take  a  monastery, 
And  never  travel ;  for  I  had  rather  be  a  friar, 
And  live  mew'd  up,  than  be  a  fool,  and  flouted. 

Mir.  Well,  well,  I'll  meet  ye  anon,  then  tell  you  more,  boys  . 
However,  stand  prepared,  prestf  for  our  journey  ; 
For  certain  we  shall  go,  I  think,  when  I  have  seen  her, 
And  view'd  her  well. 

<"  thee]  So  the  second  folio. — Ed,  1652  "thou". 
1  prest]   i.  e.  ready. 

o  2 
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Pin.  Go,  go,  and  we'll  wait  for  you  ; 
Your  fortune  directs  ours. 

Bel.  You  shall  find  us  i'  the  tavern, 
Lamenting  in  sack  and  sugars  for  our  losses. 
If  she  be  right  Italian,  and  want  servants'1, 
You  may  prefer  the  properest  man  :  how  I  could 
Worry  a  woman  now  ! 

Pin.  Come,  come,  leave  prating  : 
You  may  have  enough  to  do,  without  this  boasting. 
[Exeunt,  on  one  side,  Pinac  and  Belleur;-om  the  other,  Mirabel. 


SCENE  III. — A  room  in  the  house  o/*Nantolet. 

Enter  Lugier,  De-Gard,  Rosalura,  and  Lillia  Bianca. 

Lug.  This  is  the  last  adventure. 

De-Gard.  And  the  happiest, 
As  we  hope,  too. 

Ros.  We  should  be  glad  to  find  it. 

Lil.  Who  shall  conduct  us  thither  ? 

Lug.  Your  man  is  ready, 
For  I  must  not  be  seen  ;  no,  nor  this  gentleman  ; 
That  may  beget  suspicion  ;  all  the  rest 
Are  people  of  no  doubt.     I  would  have  ye,  ladies, 
Keep  your  old  liberties,  and  as  we1  instruct  ye. 
Come,  look  not  pale  ;    you  shall  not  lose  your  wishes, 
Nor  beg  'em  neither  ;   but  be  yourselves  and  happy. 

Ros.  I  tell  you  true,  I  cannot  hold  off  longer, 
Nor  give  no  more  hard  language. 

De-Gard.  You  shall  not  need. 

Ros.  I  love  the  gentleman,  and  must  now  shew  it  : 
Shall  I  beat  a  proper  man  out  of  heart  \ 

Lug.  There  "s  none  advises  you. 

Lil.  Faith,  I  repent  me  too. 

b  sack  and  sugar]  Rere  Reed  cites  a  note  by  Percy  on  the  First  Part  of 
Shakespeare's  Henry  J  V.  act  ii.  sc.  4,  "  Sugar  and  sack  was  a  favourite  liquor 
in  Shakespeare's  time,"  &c. 

h  servants]  i.e.  lovers:  see  note,  vol.  i.,  213. 

i  and  as  we]  Sympson  silently  printed  "  and  do  as  we  ",•  and  so  his  suc- 
cessors. 
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Lug.  Repent,  and  spoil  all ; 
Tell  what  you  know,  you  had  best  ! 

Lil.  I  '11  tell  what  I  think  ; 
For,  if  he  ask  me  now,  if  I  can  love  him, 
I'll  tell  him,  yes,  I  can.     The  man's  a  kind  man, 
And  out  of  his  true  honesty  affects  me : 
Although  he  play'd  the  fool,  which  I  requited, 
Must  I  still  hold  him  at  the  staffs  end  ? 

Lug.  You  are  two  strange  women. 

Ros.  We  may  be,  if  we  fool  still. 

Lug.  Dare  ye  believe  me  ? 
Follow  but  this  advice  I  have  set  you  in  now, 
And,  if  ye  lose — Would  ye  yield  now  so  basely  I 
Give  up  without  your  honours  sav'd  ? 

De-Gard.   Fie,  ladies  ! 
Preserve  your  freedom  still. 

Lil.   Well,  well,  for  this  time. 

Lug.  And  carry  that  full  state 

Ros.  That 's  as  the  wind  stands  ; 
If  it  begin  to  chop  about,  and  scant  us, 
Hang  me,  but  I  know  what  I  '11  do !     Come,  direct  us  ; 
I  make  no  doubt  we  shall  do  handsomely. 

De-Gard.  Some  part  o^  the  way  well  wait  upon  ye,  ladies  ; 
The  rest  your  man  supplies. 

Lug.    Do  well,  I  '11  honour  ye.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE   IV. — A  room  in  a  neighbouring  house,  ivith  a  gallery. 

Oriana  disguised)  as  an  Italian  lady,  and  two  persons  disguised  as 

Merchants,  discovered    above.       Enter,  beloio,  the  Young  Man 

disguised  as  a  Factor,  and  Mirabel. 

Y.  Man.  Look  you,  sir,  there  she  is ;  you  see  how  busy. 
Methinks  you  are  infinitely  bound  to  her  for  her  journey. 
Mir.  How  gloriously  she  shews  !  she  is  a  tall  woman. 

Y.  Man.  Of  a  fair  size,  sir.  My  master  not  being  at  home, 

J  Oriana  disguised,  &c]  Weber  gave  here,  "  Enter  the  young  Man  disguised 
as  a  Factor  and  Mirabel  above  ;  Oriana  disguised,  and  two  disguised  as  Mer- 
chants." How  he  could  have  so  completely  misunderstood  the  stage-business  of 
this  scene,  is  really  wonderful. 
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I  have  been  so  out  of  my  wits  to  get  her  company  ! 
I  mean,  sir,  of  her  own  fair  sex  and  fashion 

Mir.  Afar  off,  she  is  most  fair  too. 

Y.  Man.  Near,  most  excellent — 
At  length,  I  have  entreated  two  fair  ladies 
(And  happily  you  know  'em),  the  young  daughters 
Of  Monsieur  Nantolet. 

Mir.   I  know  'em  well,  sir. 
What  are  those  ?  jewels  ? 

Y.  Man.  All. 

Mir.  They  make  a  rich  show. 

Y.  Man.  There  is  a  matter  of  ten  thousand  pounds  too 
Was  owing  here  :  you  see  those  merchants  with  her ; 
They  have  brought  it  in  now. 

Mir.  How  handsomely  her  shape  shews  ! 

Y.  Man.  Those    are   still   neat ;    your   Italians   are    most 
curious. 
Now  she  looks  this  way. 

Mir.  She  has  a  goodly  presence  ; 
How  full  of  courtesy  ! — Well,  sir,  I  '11  leave  you  ; 
And,  if  I  may  be  bold  to  bring  a  friend  or  two, 
Good  noble  gentlemen 

Y.  Man.  No  doubt,  you  may,  sir ; 
For  you  have  most  command. 

Mir.  I  have  seen  a  wonder.  [Exit. 

Ori.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Y.  Man.   Yes. 

Ori.  Howl 

Y.  Man.  Taken  to  the  utmost : 
A  wonder  dwells  about  him. 

Ori.  He  did  not  guess  at  me  ? 

Y.  Man.  No,  be  secure;  you  shew  another  woman, 
He  is  gone  to  fetch  his  friends. 

Ori.  Where  are  the  gentlewomen  ? 

Enter,  leloic,  Rosalura,  Lillia-Bianca,  and  Servant.' 
Y.  Man.  Here,  here  :  now  they  are  come, 
Sit  still,  and  let  them  see  you. 

>  Servant}  See  note,  p.  169. 
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Kos.  Pray  you,  where 's  my  friend,  sir? 
Y.  Man.  She  is  within,  ladies;  but  here's  another  gentle- 
woman, 
A  stranger  to  this  town  :  so  please  you  visit  her, 
'Twill  be  well  taken. 

Lil.   Where  is  she  ? 

Y.  Man.  There,  above,  ladies. 

Serv.  Bless  me,  what  thing  is  this  I  two  pinnacles 
Upon  her  pate  !  is  't  not  a  glade  k  to  catch  woodcocks  \ 

Ros.  Peace,  you  rude  knave  ! 

Serv.  What  a  bouncing  bum  she  has  too  ! 
There 's  sail  enough  for  a  carrack '. 

Ros.  What  is  this  lady  ? 
For,  as  I  live,  she  is  a  goodly  woman. 

Y.  Man.  Guess,  guess. 

Lil.  I  have  not  seen  a  nobler  presence. 

Serv.  'Tis  a  lusty  wench  :   now  could  I  spend  my  forty-pence, 
With  all  my  heart,  to  have  but  one  fling  at  her, 
To  give  her  but  a  swashing  blow"1. 

Lil.  You  rascal ! 

Serv.  Ay,  that's  all  a  man  has  for's  good-will:  'twill  be 
long  enough 
Before  you  cry,  "  Come,  Anthony,  and  kiss  me." 

Lil.  I  '11  have  you  whipt. 

Ros.  Has  my  friend  seen  this  lady  I 

Y.  Man.  Yes,  yes,  and  is  well  known  to  her. 

Ros.  I  much  admire  her  presence. 

k  glade]  Both  the  old  eds.  "glode"  ;  and  so  Sympson  and  the  Editors  of 
1778. — "  There  is  not  such  a  word  as 'glode';  we  should  read  '■(/lade'  instead  of  it. 
The  Servant  compares  the  space  between  the  pinnacles  on  her  pate  to  a  glade 
cut  in  a  wood,  in  which  it  is  usual  to  spread  nets  for  woodcocks."     Mason. 

1  a  carrack]  i.  e.  a  large  ship  of  burden,  a  galleon. 

n>  sivashing  blow']  The  correction  of  the  Editors  of  1778. — Both  the  old  eds. 
"  washing  blow  "  ,•  and  so  Sympson. — Richardson  in  his  Diet.  (v.  Wash)  cites 
the  present  passage  with  the  reading  of  the  old  eds.  But  I  believe  that 
"  washing  "  is  an  error  of  the  transcriber  or  printer.  In  our  authors'  Philaster, 
act  v.  sc.  4,  vol.  i.  297,  we  have  "swashing  bloiv"  ;  and  in  Shakespeare's  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  act  i.  sc.  1,  the  modern  editors  agree  in  giving,  with  the  undated  4to, 
"Gregory,  remember  thy  sivashing  blow",  where  the  other  old  eds.  have 
"  washing  blow." 
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Lil.   So  do  I  too  ; 
For,  I  protest,  she  is  the  handsomest, 
The  rarest,  and  the  newest  to  mine  eye, 
That  ever  I  saw  yet. 

Ros.  I  long  to  know  her  ; 
My  friend  shall  do  that  kindness. 

Ori.  So  she  shall,  ladies  : 
Conic,  pray  ye,  come  up. 

Eos.  Oh,  me  ! 

Lil.  Hang  me,  if  I  knew  her  ! — 
Were  I  a  man  myself,  I  should  now  love  you ; 
Nay,  I  should  dote. 

Ros.  I  dare  not  trust  mine  eyes ; 
For,  as  I  live,  you  are  the  strangest  alter'd  ! 
I  must  come  up  to  know  the  truth. 

Serv.  So  must  I,  lady  ; 
For  I  am  a  kind  of  unbeliever  too. 

Lil.  Get  you  gone,  sirrah  ; 
And  what  you  have  seen  be  secret  in  ;  you  are  paid  else  ! 
No  more  of  your  long  tongue. 

Y.  Man.  Will  ye  go  in,  ladies, 
And  talk  with  her?  These  venturers"1  will  come  straight. 
Away  with  this  fellow  ! 

Lil.  There,  sirrah  ;  go,  disport  you. 

Serv.  I  would  the  trunk-hos'd  woman  "  would  go  with  me  ! 
[  Exeunt,  on  one  side,  Rosalura,  Lillia-Bianca,  and  ^eYoung 
Man  disguised  as  a  Factor  ;  on  the  other,  Servant. 


SCENE  V. — The  street,  before  the  same  house. 

Enter  Mirabel,  Finac,  and  Belleur. 
Pin.  Is  she  so  glorious  handsome  ? 
Mir.  You  would  wonder  ; 
Our  women  look  like  gipsies,  like  gills  °  to  her  ; 

m  venturers']  The  Editors  of  1778  chose  to  print  "ventures  "  ;  and  so  Weber  ! 
"  the  trunk-hos'd  woman]  i.e.  the  woman  with  the  large  breeches.    Trousers 
of  some  sort  were  visible  below  her  gown. 
0  gills]  See  note,  p.  104. 
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Their  clothes  and  fashions  beggarly,  and  bankrupt, 
Base,  old,  and  scurvy. 

Bel.   How  looks  her  face  ? 

Mir.  Most  heavenly  ; 
And  the  becoming  motion  of  her  body 
So  sets  her  off! 

Bel.  Why,  then,  we  shall  stay. 

Mir.  Pardon  me, 
That 's  more  than  I  know  :  if  she  be  that  woman 
She  appears  to  be 

Bel.  As  'tis  impossible. 

Mir.  I  shall  then  tell  ye  more. 

Pin.  Did  you  speak  to  her  I 

Mir.  No,  no,  I  only  saw  her  ;  she  was  busy  : 
Now  I  go  for  that  end  ;  and  mark  her,  gentlemen, 
If  she  appear  not  to  ye  one  of  the  sweetest, 
The  handsomest,  the  fairest  in  behaviour  ! 
We  shall  meet  the  two  wenches  there  too ;  they  come  to  visit 

her, 
To  wonder,  as  we  do. 

Pin.  Then  we  shall  meet  'em. 

Bel.  I  had  rather  meet  two  bears. 

Mir.  There  you  may  take  your  leaves,  despatch  that  business, 
And,  as  ye  find  their  humours 

Pin.  Is  your  love  there  too  \ 

Mir.  No,  certain  ;  she  has  no  great  heart  to  set  out  again. 
This  is  the  house ;   I  '11  usher  ye. 

Bel.   I  '11  bless  me, 
And  take  a  good  heart,  if  I  can. 

Mir.  Come,  nobly.  [Exeunt  into  the  house. 


SCENE  VI. — A  room  in  the  same  house. 

Enter  the  Young  Man  disguised  as  a  Factor,  Rosalura,  Lillia- 
Bianca,  and  Oriana  disguised  as  before. 
Y.  Man.  They  are  come  in.    Sit  you  two  off,  as  strangers. - 
There,  lady. — Where  's  the  boy  \ 
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Enter  Boy. 

Be  ready,  sirrah, 
And  clear  your  pipes. — The  music  now  ;  they  enter. 

[Music  within. 

Enter  Mirabel,  Pjnac,  and  Belleur. 

Pin.   What  a  state  she  keeps  !  how  far  off'  they  sit  from  her  ! 
1  low  rich  she  is  !  ay,  marry,  this  shews  bravely. 

Bel.  She  is  a  lusty  wench,  and  may  allure  a  good  man  ; 
But,  if  she  have  a  tongue,  I  'll  not  give  two-pence  for  her. 
There  sits  my  Fury ;  how  I  shake  to  see  her  ! 

Y.  Man.  Madam,  this  is  the  gentleman. 

Mir.  How  sweet  she  kisses  !  [Mirabel  salutes  Oriana. 

She  has  a  spring  dwells  on  her  lips,  a  paradise  ! 
This  is  the  legacy. 

SONG  by  the  Boy,  ichile  he  presents  a  casket  to  Mirabel. 
From  the  honour'd  dead  I  bring 
Thus  his  love  and  last  offering. 
Take  it  nobly,  'tis  your  due, 
From  a  friendship  ever  true  ; 
From  a  faith,  &c.i' 

Ori.  Most  noble  sir, 
This  from  my  now-dead  brother,  as  his  love, 
And  grateful  memory  of  your  great  benefit ; 
From  me  my  thanks,  my  wishes,  and  my  service. 
Till  I  am  more  acquainted,  I  am  silent ; 
Only  I  dare  say  this, — you  are  truly  noble. 

Mir.  What  should  I  think  ? 

Pin.  Think  you  have  a  handsome  fortune : 
Would  I  had  such  another  ! 

Ros.  Ye  are  well  met,  gentlemen  : 
We  hear  ye  are  for  travel. 

Pin.  You  hear  true,  lady  ; 
And  come  to  take  our  leaves. 

Li  I.   We  '11  along  with  ye  : 

p  cjc]  So  both  the  old  eds.     The  loss  of  the  rest  of  this  song  is  not  much  to 
be  regretted. 
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We  see  you  are  grown  so  witty  by  your  journey, 
We  cannot  choose  but  step  out  too  :  this  lady 
We  mean  to  wait  upon  as  far  as  Italy. 

Bel.  I'll  travel  into  Wales,  amongst  the  mountains, 
Inq  hope  they  cannot  find  me. 

Ros.  If  you  go  further, 
So  good  and  free  society  we  hold  ye, 
We  '11  jog  along  too. 

Pin.  Are  you  so  valiant,  lady  ? 

Lil.  And  we '11  be  merry,  sir,  and  laugh. 

Pin.  It  may  be 
We  '11  go  by  sea. 

Lil.  Why,  'tis  the  only  voyage  : 
I  love  a  sea-voyage,  and  a  blustering  tempest ; 
And  let  all  split ! 

Pin.  This  is  a  dainty  damosel  ! — 
I  think  'twill  tame  you.     Can  you  ride  post  \ 

Lil.  Oh,  excellently  !   I  am  never  weary  that  way  : 
A  hundred  mile  a-day  is  nothing  with  me. 

Bel.  I  ;11  travel  under  ground. — Do  you  hear,  sweet  lady  • 
I  find  it  will  be  dangerous  for  a  woman. 

Ros.  No  danger,  sir,  I  warrant ;   I  love  to  be  under. 

Bel.  I  see  she  will  abuse  me  all  the  world  over. — 
But  say  we  pass  through  Germany,  and  drink  hard  '. 

Ros.   We'll  learn  to  drink,  and  swagger  too. 

Bel.  She  '11  beat  me. — 
Lady,  I  '11  live  at  home. 

Ros.  And  I  '11  live  with  thee  ; 
And  we'll  keep  house  together. 

Bel.  I  '11  keep  hounds  first ; 
And  those  I  hate  right  heartily. 

Pin.    I  go  for  Turkey  ; 
And  so,  it  may  be,  up  into  Persia. 

Lil.   We  cannot  know  too  much  ;  I'll  travel  with  you. 

Pin.  And  you'll  abuse  me? 

Lil.  Like  enough. 

ri  In]  The  correction  of  the  Editors  of  1778. — "The  >i  is  hardly  legible  in 
the  folio  of  1652,  but  still  there  is  an  appearance  of  it."  Weber.  The  second 
folio  has  "  I  "  ;  and  so  Sympson. 
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Pin.  Tis  dainty  ! 

Bel.   I  will  live  in  a  bawdy -house. 

Bos.  I  dare  come  to  you. 

Bel.  Say  I  am  disposM  to  hang  myself  I 

Ros.  There  I  'll  leave  you. 

Bel.  I  am  glad  I  know  how  to  avoid  you. 

Mir.  May  1  speak  yet  ? 

Y.  Man.   She  beckons  to  you. 

Mir.  Lady,  I  could  wish  I  knew  to  recompense, 
Even  with  the  service  of  my  life,  those  pains, 
And  those  high  favours  you  have  thrown  upon  mo  : 
Till  I  be  more  desertful  in  your  eye, 
And  till  my  duty  shall  make  known  I  honour  you, 
Noblest  of  women,  do  me  but  this  favour 
To  accept  this  back  again,  as  a  poor  testimony. 

[Offering  the  casket. 

Ori.  I  must  have  you  too  with  'em ;  else  the  will, 
That  says  they  must  rest  with  you,  is  infring'd,  sir; 
Which,  pardon  me,  I  dare  not  do. 

Mir.  Take  me,  then, 
And  take  me  with  the  truest  love. 

Ori.  'Tis  certain 
My  brother  lov'd  you  dearly,  and  I  ought 
As  dearly  to  preserve  that  love  :  but,  sir, 
Though  I  were  willing,  these  are  but  your  ceremonies. 

Mir.  As  I  have  life,  I  speak  my  soul  ! 

Ori.   I  like  you  : 
But  how  you  can  like  me,  without  I  have  testimony, 
A  stranger  to  you 

Mir.  1 11  marry  you  immediately  ; 
A  fair  state1'  I  dare  promise  you. 

Bel.   Yet  she  'll  cozen  thee. 

Ori.  Would  some  fair  gentlemen 3  durst  promise  for  you  ! 

Mir.  By  all  that 's  good 

Enter  La-Castre,  Nantolet,  Lugieb,  and  De-Gabd. 
La-Cast.,  Nant.,  fyc.  And  we  '11  make  up  the  rest,  lady. 

r  stale]  i.  e.  estate. 

s  gentlemen]  So  ed.    16o2. — The  second  folio    "  gentleman  "  ;    and    so    the 
modern  editors. 
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Ori.  Then  Oriana  takes  you  ;  nay,  she  has  caught  you  : 
If  you  start  now,  let  all  the  world  cry  shame  on  you  ! 
I  have  out-travelFd  you. 

Bel.   Did  not  I  say  she  would  cheat  thee  I 

Mir.  I  thank  you  :  I  am  pleas' d  you  have  deceiv'd  me, 
And  willingly  I  swallow  it,  and  joy  in 't ; 
And  yet,  perhaps,  I  knew1  you.     Whose  plot  was  this  ? 

Lug.  He  is  not  ashamM  that  cast11  it :  he  that  executed, 
Follow'd  your  father's  will. 

Mir.  What  a  world 's  this  ! 
Nothing  but  craft  and  cozenage  ! 

Ori.  Who  begun,  sir  ? 

Mir.  Well ;  I  do  take  thee  upon  mere  compassion  v , 
And  I  do  think  I  shall  love  thee  :  as  a  testimony, 
I  '11  burn  my  book,  and  turn  a  new  leaf  over. 
But  these  fine  clothes  you  shall  wear  still. 

Ori.  I  obey  you,  sir,  in  all. 

Nant.  And  how,  how,  daughters  1   what  say  you  to  these 
gentlemen  ? — 
What  say  ye,  gentlemen,  to  the  girls  ? 

Pin.  By  my  troth — if  she  can  love  me — 

Lil.  How  longw? 

Pin.  Nay,  if  once  you  love- 

Lil.  Then  take  me, 
And  take  your  chance. 

Pin.  Most  willingly  :  you  are  mine,  lady  ; 
And,  if  I  use  you  not,  that  you  may  love  me 

Lil.  A  match,  i'  faith. 

Pin.  Why,  now  you  travel  with  me. 

'  knew']  Both  the  old  eds.  "know";  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778,  though 
Sympson  had  silently,  and  no  douht  rightly,  printed  "  knew  ". — "  Mirabel,  who 
piijues  himself  on  his  wit  and  sagacity,  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  he  has 
been  over-reached,  and  would  rather  have  it  thought  that  he  had  discovered  the 
plot,  and  yielded  to  it."  Mason. 

u  cast]  i.  e.  contrived. 

v  Well;  I  do  take  thee  upon  mere  compassion]  Here  our  poet  was  thinking 
of  what  Benedick  says  to  Beatrice  at  the  conclusion  of  Shakespeare's  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  ;  "Come,  I  will  have  thee  ;  but,  by  this  light,  I  take  thee 
for  pity." 

w  How  long]  I  may  just  observe,  that,  before  these  words,  both  the  old  eds. 
have  a  break,  which  generally,  but  not  always,  denotes  some  omission. 
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Ros.  How  that  thing  stands  ! 

Bel.   It  will,  ifw  you  urge  it- 
Bless  your  five  wits  ! 

Ros.  Nay,  prithee,  stay  ;   I  '11  have  thee. 

Bel.  You  must  ask  me  leave  first. 

Ros.    Wilt  thou  use  me  kindly. 
And  beat  me  but  once  a-week? 

Bel.  If  you  deserve  no  more. 

lias.  And  wilt  thou  get  me  with  child  I 

Bel.  Dost  thou  ask  me  seriously  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  indeed  do  I. 

Bel.  Yes,  I  will  get  thee  with  child  :  come,  presently, 
An't  be  but  in  revenge,  I  '11  do  thee  that  courtesy. 
Well,  if  thou  wilt  fear  God  and  me,  have  at  thee  ! 

Ros.  I  '11  love  you,  and  I  '11  honour  you, 

Bel.  I  am  pleas'1  d,  then. 

Mir.  This  wild-goose-chase  is  clone  ;  we  have  won  o'  both 
sides. 
Brother,  your  love  :  and  now  to  church  of  all  hands  ; 
Let 's  lose  no  time. 

Pin.  Our  travelling  lay  by. 

Bel.  No  more  for  Italy  ;  for  the  Low-Countries,  Is. 

[Exeunt. 

v  It  will,  if,  &c]  Sympson  proposed  to  read,  "  It  will  not,  if,"  &c.  He  was, 
surely,  the  most  innocent  of  commentators  ! 

*  I]  Not  in  the  old  eds. — "  The  reading  which  the  present  edition  exhibits  is 
M  r.  Theobald's,  and  an  happy  one  it  is,  as  it  both  completes  the  sense,  and  keeps  up 
the  solemn  custom  of  not  only  the  play-wrights  of  our  authors',  but  these  of  our 
present  time,  viz.  of  making  each  drama  conclude  in  a  jingle".  Sympsox.  "  A 
strong  reason  for  supposing  the  'J'  was  lost  at  the  press,  is,  that  the  first 
edition  has  a  comma  at  the  end  of  this  play, 

' for  the  Low -Countries ■/ "  Ed.  1778. 


THE  PROPHETESS. 


The  Prophetesse. 

In  the  folios,  1647,  1679. 

The  second  folio  adds,  "  A  Tragical  History." 


This  drama,  written  wholly  by  Fletcher,  was  licensed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
May  14,  1622  :  see  Malone's  Shakespeare  (by  Boswell),  iii.  226.  We  may 
presume  that  it  was  successful,  because  we  find  that  at  a  later  period  Sir  Henry 
selected  it  for  one  of  his  two  annual  benefits  (see  vol.  iv.  388  of  the  present 
work)  ;  "  The  benefitt  of  the  summers  day  from  the  lunges  company  being 
brought  mee  by  Blagrove,  upon  the  play  of  The  Prophetess,  comes  to,  this  21  of 
July,  1629, — 6/.  7s.  Od."  Malone's  Shakespeare  (by  Bosweil),  iii.  176. 

"For  the  plot,"  says  Langbaine,  "consult  Eusebius,  Lib.  8,  Nicephorus,  Lib. 
6  and  7,  Vopisc.  Car.  and  Carin.,  Aur.  Victoris  Epitome,  Eutropius,  L.  9, 
Baronius,  An.  204,  &c,  Orosius,  L.  7.  C.  16,  Coeffeteau,  L.  20,  &c."  Account 
of  Engl.  Dram.  Poets,  p.  214.  And  see  Gibbon's  Decline  ana 1  Fall,  &c,  vol.  i. 
Chapters  xii,  xiii,  ed.  4 to. 

The  Prophetess,  or,  The  History  of  Dioclesian.  JViitle?i  by  Francis  Beau- 
mont and  John  Fletcher.  With  Alterations  and  Additions,  after  the  Manner 
of  an  Opera.  Represented  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  By  Their  Majesties 
Servants,  was  produced,  and  printed  in  1690.  Downes  records,  that  "being 
set  out  with  costly  scenes,  machines,  and  cloaths,  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
musick  done  by  Mr.  Purcell,  and  dances  by  Mr.  Priest,  it  gratify'd  the  expec- 
tation of  Court  and  City,  and  got  the  Author  great  reputation."  Roscius  Anglic. 
p.  57.  ed.  Waldron.  The  author  of  this  alteration  was  Betterton,  the  celebrated 
tragedian  ;  and  Dryden  (to  whom  Langbaine  erroneously  ascribes  the  piece 
itself)  furnished  it  with  a  prologue,  which,  after  being  once  spoken,  was  forbid 
by  the  Lord  ChamberlainA  According  to  Baker's  Companion  to  the  Play- 
house, 1764,  "  it  has  been  also  brought  on  the  stage  again  several  times  during 
the  course  of  the  two  or  three  last  seasons."  In  a  note  on  the  passage  cited 
above  from  Downes's  Roscius  Anglic,  Davies  remarks  ;  "  The  Prophetess  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was  reviv'd  at  Liucoln's-Inn-Fields  and  Covent-Garden 
with  success  ;  entirely  owing  to  the  comic  powers  of  Spiller  and  Shuter  [in  the 
part,  I  presume,  of  Geta]." 

d  "  That  this  alteration  was  performed  a  considerable  time  after  the  first  representation, 
though  with  diminished  popularity,  appeals  from  Addison's  Inventory  of  the  Playhouse,  in 
No.  42  of  The  Tatler  (July  16,  1709),  where  the  two  following  articles  are  advertised  ;  '  A  coach 

very  finely  gilt  and  little  used,  with  a  pair  of  dragons,  to  be  sold  cheap A  wild  boar, 

killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts  and  Dioclesian  '."  Wf.ber. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


Carinus,  emperor  of  Rome. 
Diocles,    a   soldier,    afterwards    co- 
emperor  with  Carinus,  and  called 

DlOCLESIAN*. 

M  aximini  ANb,  nephew  to  Diocles,  and 
afterwards,  by  his  uncle's  donation, 
co-emperor  with  Carinus. 

Volusius  Aperc,  captain  of  the  im- 
perial guard,  and  step-father  to 
Carinus. 

Niger,  a  captain. 

Cuiurius,  a  captain. 

Geta,  servant  to  Diocles. 

Senators. 

Lictors. 

Suitors. 

Flamen. 

Shepherds. 

Countrymen. 


Guards,  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

Cosroe,  king  of  Persia. 
Persian  Lords. 
Persian  Ambassadors. 
Persians. 

Aurelia,  sister  to  Carinus. 
Delphia,  a  prophetess. 
Drusilla,  her  niece. 
Shepherdesses. 

Cassana,  sister  to  Cosroe. 

A  She-devil. 
A  Spirit. 

Chorus. 


Scene — Rome  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  except  in  a  portion  of  the  fourth 
act,  where  it  is  Persia. 


The  prin  cipal actors  were — 

John  Lowin.  Joseph  Taylor. 

Robert  Benfield.  Nicholas  Toolie. 

John  Shanke.  George  Birch. 

Richard  Sharpe.  Thomas  Holcombe. 

Fol.  1679. 


*  Diocletian]  Properly  written  Diocletian  ,■  but  see  act  ii.  sc  3,  p.  237- 
'*  Maximinian]  "  The  name  of  the  friend  and  partner  of  Dioclesian  was  Maximian,  not 
Maximinian  :  and  the  measure  indicates,  in  several  parts  of  this  play,  that  Maximian  was 
the  name  which  the  poets  [poet]  intended  to  give  him.    In  the  third  act  [sc.  i.  p.  240], 
Maximian  says,  speaking  of  Dioclesian — 

«  All  eyes  live  on  him.    Yet  I  am  still  Maximian.' 
And  Delphia  afterwards  says  [act  iii.  sc.  i.  p.  242] — 

'  Stand  still,  and  let  me  work :  so.    Now,  Maximian.' 
Read  '  Maximinian  '  in  either  of  these  passages,  and  the  metre  is  destroyed.     Yet  I  must 
acknoicledge,  that  there  are  other  passages  in  which  '  Maximinian  '  would  make  better  verse." 
Mason, — whose  "acknowledgement"  at  the  conclusion  of  the  note  proves  the  impropriety 
of  any  alteration. 
e  Volusius  Apcr~]  See  act  i.  sc.  3,  p.  225.    But  his  real  name  was  Arrius  Aper. 


THE    PROPHETESS. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Rome.      An  apartment  in  the  Palace 


Enter  Carinus,  Aurelia,  and  Niger. 

Car.  You  buzz  into  ray  head  strange  likelihoods, 
And  fill  me  full  of  doubts  :  but  what  proofs,  Niger, 
What  certainties,  that  ray  most  noble  brother 
Came  to  his  end  by  murder  ?  tell  me  that ; 
Assure  me  by  some  circumstance. 

Niger.   I  will,  sir  ; 
And,  as  I  tell  you  truth,  so  the  gods  prosper  me  ! 
I  have  often  namM  this  Aper. 

Car.  True,  you  have  done  ; 
And  in  mysterious  senses  I  have  heard  you 
Break  out  o'  the  sudden,  and  abruptly. 

Niger.  True,  sir ; 
Fear  of  your  unbelief,  and  the  time's  giddiness, 
Made  me  I  durst  not  then  go  farther.     So  your  grace  please, 
Out  of  your  wonted  goodness,  to  give  credit a, 
I  shall  unfold  the  wonder. 

Aur.   Do  it  boldly  : 
You  shall  have  both  our  hearty  loves  and  hearings. 

Niger.  This  Aper,  then,  this  too-much  -honour' d  villain 
(For  he  deserves  no  mention  of  a  good  man) — 

*  give  credit]  "  Sympson  wishes  to  read  '  give  ear  to  't '  ;  but  '  credit '  is 
clearly  right.  Niger  says,  but  two  lines  above,  that  it  was  the  fear  of  the  Em- 
peror's unbelief  that  prevented  his  revealing  it  before."  Mason. 

P  2 
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Great  sir,  give  ear — this  most  ungrateful,  spiteful, 
Above  the  memory  of  mankind  mischievous, 
With  his  own  bloody  hands 

Car.  Take  heed  ! 

Niger.  I  am  in,  sir ; 
And,  if  I  make  not  good  my  story 

Aur.  Forward  ! 
T  see  a  truth  would  break  out :  be  not  fearful. 

Niger.  I  say,  this  Aper,  and  his  damn'd  ambition, 
Cut  off  your  brother's  hopes,  his  life,  and  fortunes  : 
The  honour'd  Numerianus  fell  by  him, 
Fell  basely,  most  untimely,  and  most  treacherously ; 
For,  in  his  litter,  as  he  bore  him  company, 
Most  privately  and  cunningly  he  kilPd  him. 
Yet  still  he  fills  the  faithful  soldiers'1  ears 
With  stories  of  his  weakness  ;  of  his  life  ; 
That  he  dare  not  venture  to  appear  in  open, 
And  shew  his  warlike  face  among  the  soldiers, 
The  tenderness  and  weakness  of  his  eyes 
Being  not  able  to  endure  the  sun  yet : 
Slave  that  he  is,  he  gives  out  this  infirmity 
(Because  he  would  despatch  his  honour  too) 
To  arise  from  wantonness  and  love  of  women  ; 
And  thus  he  juggles  still. 

Aur.  Oh,  most  pernicious, 
Most  bloody,  and  most  base  !     Alas,  dear  brother, 
Art  thou  accus'd,  and  after  death  thy  memory 
Loaden  with  shames  and  lies  ?  those  pious  tears 
Thou  daily  showerMst  upon  my  father's  monument 
(When  in  the  Persian  expedition 
He  foil  unfortunately  by  a  stroke  of  thunder) 
Made  thy  defame  and  sins  ?  those  wept- out  eyes, 
The  fair  examples  of  a  noble  nature, 
Those  holy  drops  of  love,  turn'd  by  depravers 
(Malicious  poison' d  tongues)  to  thy  abuses? 
We  must  not  suffer  this. 

Car.  It  shews  a  truth  now  : 
And,  sure,  this  Aper  is  not  right  nor  honest, 
He  will  not  now  come  near  me. 
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Niger.  No  ;  he  dare  not : 
He  has  an  inmate  here,  that 's  calFd  a  conscience, 
Bids  him  keep  off. 

Car.  My  brother  honour' d  him, 
Made  him,  first,  captain  of  his  guard  ;  his  friend  nexth; 
Then  to  my  mother  (to  assure  him  nearer) 
He  made  him  husband. 

Niger.  And  withal  ambitious  ; 
For,  when  he  trod  so  nigh,  his  false  feet  itch'd,  sir, 
To  step  into  the  state  c. 

Aur.  If  you  believe,  brother, 
A  per  a  bloody  knave,  as  'tis  apparent, 
Let 's  leave  disputing,  and  do  something  noble. 

Car.  Sister,  be  rul'd.     I  am  not  yet  so  powerful 
To  meet  him  in  the  field  :  he  has  under  him 
The  flower  of  all  the  empire  and  the  strength, 
The  Britain  and  the  German  cohorts  :  pray  you,  be  patient.— 
Niger,  how  stands  the  soldier  to  him  \ 

Niger.  In  fear  more,  sir, 
Than  love  or  honour :  he  has  lost  their  fair  affections 
By  his  most  covetous  and  greedy  griping. 
Are  you  desirous  to  do  something  on  him, 
That  all  the  world  may  know  you  lov'd  your  brother  ? 
And  do  it  safely  too,  without  an  army  ? 

Car.  Most  willingly. 

Niger.  Then  send  out  a  proscription, 
Send  suddenly  ;  and  to  that  man  that  executes  it 
(I  mean,  that  brings  his  head)  add  a  fair  payment, 
No  common  sum  :  then  you  shall  see,  I  fear  not, 
Even  from  his  own  camp,  from  those  men  that  follow  him, 

b  his  friend  next]  The  correction  of  Mason,  who  observes  ;  "  Carinus  is 
describing  the  several  gradations  of  Aper's  favour  :  that  his  brother  made  him, 
first,  captain  of  his  guard ;  then  his  friend  ;  and,  lastly,  his  step-father." — 
Betterton,  in  his  alteration  of  this  play,  gave  "next,  his  friend." — Both  the 
folios  have  "  his  next  friend  "  ;  and  so  the  modern  editors,  Weber  declaring  that 
Mason's  "  transposition  of  the  words  '  next  friend ',  savours  a  little  of  over- 
refinement."  The  preceding  play  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  two  words 
transposed  by  mistake  in  the  old  copies  :  see  note,  p.  179. 

c  the  state]  i.  e.  the  raised  chair — the  throne.  Mason  says  here  that  "  the 
state  means  the  canopy  placed  over  the  throne  "  :  such  undoubtedly  is  some- 
times its  meaning  (as  in  act  iii.  sc.  3,  "  the  state  of  heaven  ")  ;  but  not  in  the 
present  passage. 
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Follow  and  flatter  liim,  we  shall  find  one, 

And,  if  he  miss,  one  hundred,  that  will  venture  it. 

Aur.  For  his  reward  (it  shall  be  so,  dear  brother, 
So  far  I  '11  honour  him  that  kills  the  villain, 
For  so  far  runs  my  love  to  my  dead  brother), 
Let  him  be  what  ho  will,  base,  old,  or  crooked, 
lb'  shall  have  me  ;  nay,  which  is  more,  I  'll  love  him  : 
I  will  not  be  denied. 

Car.   You  shall  not,  sister  : 
But  you  shall  know,  my  love  shall  go  along  too. — 
See  a  proscription  drawn  ;  and  for  his  recompense, 
Mv  sister,  and  half  partner  in  the  empire; 
And  I  will  keep  my  word. 

Aur.  Now  you  do  bravely. 

Niger.  And,  though  it  cost  my  life,  I  *11  see  it  publish'd. 

Car.  Away,  then,  for  the  business  ! 
Xiger.   I  am  gone,  sir  : 
You  shall  have  all  despatched  to-night. 

Car.  Be  prosperous. 

Aur.  And  let  the  villain  fall. 

Niger.  Fear  nothing,  madam. 

[Exeunt,  on  one  side,  Carinus  and  Aurelia  ;  on  the  other, 
NictER. 


SCENE   II. — An  apartment  in  the  house  o/*Delphiac. 

Enter  Delphia  and  Drusilla. 
Drus.  'Tis  true  that  Diodes  is  courteous, 
And  of  a  pleasant  nature,  sweet  and  temperate  ; 
His  cousin  Maximinian,  proud  and  bloody. 

c  An  apartment  in  the  house  of  Delphia. ,]  From  the  commencement  of  the 
third  scene  of  the  second  act  (p.  234),  it  appears  that  Delphia's  residence  was 
at  a  great  distance  from  Rome.  Yet  Diocles,  with  whom  she  has  daily  inter- 
course, would  seem  to  be  living  either  in  Rome  or  its  suburbs,  or  else  in 
some  place  not  remote  from  the  capital :  see  the  third  scene  of  the  first  act,  p. 
225,  where  Niger,  who  was  not  likely  to  have  wandered  very  far  from  Rome, 
announces  to  him  the  proscription.  This  inconsistency  is  probably  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  author's  haste  in  composing  the  play. 

I  may  notice  that  Fletcher's  Delphia  is  mentioned  by  Vopiscus  (in  Nume- 
ria7i<>)  as  "  Druis  qusedam  mulier,"  whom  Diocletian  met  "  apud  Tungros  in 
Gallia." 
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Delpli.  Yes,  and  mistrustful  too,  my  girl :  take  heed  ; 
Although  he  seem  to  love  thee,  and  affect, 
Like  the  more'1  courtier,  curious  compliment, 
Yet  have  a  care. 

Drus.  You  know  all  my  affection 
And  all  my  heart-desires  c  are  set  on  Diodes  : 
But,  aunt,  how  coldly  he  requites  this  courtesy, 
How  dull  and  heavily  he  looks  upon  me  ! 
Although  I  woo  him  sometimes  beyond  modesty, 
Beyond  a  virgin's  care,  how  still  he  slights  me  ! 
And  puts  me  still  off  with  your  prophecy, 
And  the  performance  of  youf  late  prediction, 
That  when  he  is  emperor,  then  he  will  marry  me  ! 
Alas,  what  hope  of  that  ? 

Delpli.  Peace,  and  be  patient ; 
For,  though  he  be  now  a  man  most  miserable, 
Of  no  rank,  nor  no  badge  of  honour  on  him, 
Bred  low  and  poor,  no  eye  of  favour  shining  ; 
And,  though  my  sure  prediction  of  his  rising, 
Which  can  no  more  fail  than  the  day  or  night  does, 
Nay,  let  him  be  asleep,  will  overtake  him, 
Have  found  some  rubs  and  stops,  yet  (hear  me,  niece, 
And  hear  me  with  a  faith)  it  shall  come  to  him  : 
I  '11  tell  thee  the  occasion. 

Drus.  Do,  good  aunt ; 
For  yet  I  am  ignorant. 

Delph.  Chiding  him,  one  dayf, 
For  being  too  near  and  sparing  for  a  soldier, 
Too  griping  and  too  greedy,  he  made  answer, 
"  When  I  am  Ceesar,  then  I  will  be  liberal " : 
I  presently,  inspirM  with  holy  fire, 
And  my  prophetic  spirit  burning  in  me, 
Gave  answer  from  the  gods  ;  and  this  it  was  ; 
Imperator  eris  Romcs,  cum  Aprum  grandem  interfeceris ; 

d  more]  Heath  (3IS.  Notes)  would  read  "  mere  ". 

e  heart-desires']  Sympson  printed  "heart's  desire,"  which  he  erroneously 
states  to  be  the  reading  of  the  first  folio. 

1  Chiding  him,  one  day,  &c]  "This  whole  speech  is  almost  a  translation 
from  Vopiscus."   Sympson. 
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"  Thou  shalt  be  emperor,  O  Diocles, 

When  thou  hast  kill'd  a  mighty  boar.11     From  that  time, 

As  giving  credit  to  my  words,  he  has  employ1  d 

Much  of  his  life  in  hunting  :  many  boars, 

Hideous  and  fierce,  with  his  own  hands  he  has  kill'd  too, 

But  yet  not  lighted  on  the  fatal  one 

Should  raise  him  to  the  empire.     Be  not  sad,  niece  ; 

Ere  long  he  shall.     Come,  let  ;s  go  entertain  him  ; 

For  by  this  time,  I  guess,  he  comes  from  hunting  ; 

And  by  my  art  I  find,  this  very  instant 

Some  great  design  's  a-foot. 

Drus.  The  gods  give  good,  aulk  !  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— Before  the  house  o/J)iocLKse. 

Enter  Diocles,  Maximinian,  and  Geta  carrying  a  dead  boar. 

Dio.   Lay  down  the  boar. 

Geta.  With  all  my  heart ;   I  am  weary  on 't  : 
I  shall  turn  Jew,  if  I  carry  many  such  burdens. 
Do  you  think,  master,  to  be  emperor 
With  killing  swine  ?  you  may  be  an  honest  butcher, 
Or  allied  to  a  seemly  family  of  souse- wives f. 
Can  you  be  such  an  ass,  my  reverend  master, 
To  think  these  springs  of  pork  s  will  shoot  up  Csesars  I 

Maxi.  The  fool  says  true. 

Bio.  Come,  leave  your  fooling,  sirrah, 
And  think  of  what  thou  shalt  be  when  I  am  emperor. 

Geta.  Would  it  would  come  with  thinking  !  for  then,  o'  my 
conscience, 
I  should  be  at  least  a  senator. 

Maxi.  A  sowter  n  ; 

e  Before  the  house  of  Diodes']  See  note,  p.  214. 

'  souse-wives]  i.  e.,  properly,  women  who  sell  pickled  provisions  ;  but  here 
'•  souse  "  means  pickled  hogs'  flesh  (more  particularly,  I  believe,  the  ears). 

s  sp7-i>iys  of  pork]  A  spring  of  pork  (which  is  wrongly  explained  in  Nares'a 
Gloss.)  means — part  of  the  shoulder,  with  part  of  the  belly,  including  part  of  the 
fore-leg,  and  sometimes  the  foot. 

h  sowter]  "  i.  e.  cobbler."     Weber. 
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For  that 's  a  place  more  fitted  to  thy  nature, 
If  there  could  be  such  an  expectation '  : 
Or,  say  the  devil  could  perform  this  wonder, 
Can  such  a  rascal  as  thou  art  hope  for  honour  ? 
Such  a  log-carrying  lout  ? 

Geta.  Yes  ;  and  bear  it  too, 
And  bear  it  swimmingly.     I  am  not  the  first  ass,  sir, 
Has  borne  good  office,  and  perform' d  it  reverendly. 

Dio.  Thou  being  the  son  of  a  tiler,  canst  thou  hope 
To  be  a  senator  I 

Geta.  Thou  being  the  son  of  a  tanner,  canst  thou  hope 
To  be  an  emperor  ? 

Dio.  Thou  sayst  true,  Geta  ;  there  's  a  stop  indeed  : 
But  yet  the  bold  and  virtuous 

Geta.  You  are  right,  master, 
Right  as  a  gun  ;  for  we,  the  virtuous, 
Though  we  be  kennel-rakers,  scabs,  and  scoundrels, 
We,  the  discreet  and  bold — And  yet,  now  I  remember  it, 
We  tilers  may  deserve  to j  be  senators,  \ 
(And  there  we  step  before  you  thick-skinn'd  tanners,) 
For  we  are  born  three  stories  high ;  no  base  ones, 
None  of  your  groundlings,  master. 

Dio.  I  like  thee  well ; 
Thou  hast  a  good  mind,  as  I  have,  to  this  honour. 

Geta.  As  good  a  mind,  sir,  of  a  simple  plasterer  ; 
And,  when  I  come  to  execute  my  office, 
Then  you  shall  see- 

Maxi.  What? 

Geta.  An  officer  in  fury, 
An  officer  as  he  ought  to  be.     Do  you  laugh  at  it  ? 
Is  a  senator  (in  hope)  worth  no  more  reverence  1 
By  these  hands,  I  ll  clap  you  by  the  heels  the  first  hour 
of  it! 

Maxi.  O'  my  conscience,  the  fellow  believes. 

Dio.  Ay,  do,  do,  Geta  ; 
For,  if  I  once  be  emperor 

1  such  an  expectation']  Silently  altered  by  Sympson  to  "  any  such  expectation' '. 
J  deserve  to]  Silently  altered  by  Sympson  to  "  deserve  well  to  ". 
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Geta.  Then  will  1 
(For  wise  men  must  be  had  to  prop  the  republic) 
Not  bate  you  a  single  ace  of  a  sound  senator. 

Dio.  But  what  shall  we  do  the  whilst  ? 

Geta.  Kill  swine,  and  souse  'em, 
And  eat  'em  when  we  have  bread. 

Maxi.  Why  didst  thou  run  away 
When  the  boar  made  toward  thee  \  art  thou  not  valiant  I 

Geta.  No,  indeed  am  I  not ;  and  'tis  for  mine  honour  too  : 
I  took  a  tree,  'tis  true,  gave  way  to  the  monster  : 
Hark  what  Discretion  says, — "  Let  fury  pass; 
From  the  tooth  k  of  a  mad  beast,  and  the  tongue  of  a  slanderer, 
Preserve  thine  honour." 

Dio.  He  talks  like  a  full  senator. — 
Go,  take  it  up,  and  carry  it  in.     'Tis  a  huge  one  ; 
We  never  kill'd  so  large  a  swine  ;   so  fierce,  too, 
I  never  met  with  yet. 

Maxi.  Take  heed  ;  it  stirs  again. —        [Geta  climbs  a  tree. 
How  nimbly  the  rogue  runs  up  !  he  climbs  like  a  squirrel. 

Dio.  Come  down,  you  dunce  :  is  it  not  dead  I 

Geta.  I  know  not. 

Dio.  His  throat  is  cut,  and  his  bowels  out. 

Geta.  That 's  all  one  : 
I  am  sure  his  teeth  are  in  ;  and,  for  any  thing  I  know, 
He  may  have  pigs  of  his  own  nature  in  's  belly.    [Comes  down. 

Dio.  Come,  take  him  up,  I  say,  and  see  him  dress'd ; 
He  is  fat,  and  will  be  lusty  meat ;  away  with  him, 
And  get  some  of  him  ready  for  our  dinner. 

Geta.  Shall  he  be  roasted  whole, 
And  servM  up  in  a  souse-tub  ?  a  portly  service  ! 
I  '11  run  i'  the  wheel  myself. 

k  From  the  tooth,  &c]  Seward  proposed  to  read, — 

"  Fiom  the  tooth  of  a  mad  beast,  and  the  tongue  oj 
A  slanderer  preserve  thee  (or  thyself)  and  honour."  !!! 
"  Geta  quibbles  on  the  word  'honour  ',  which  means  not  only  reputation,  but  is 
also  a  title  of  distinction  given  to  men  in  high  station.     Geta  alludes  to  this 
latter  sense,  and  applies  the  title  to  himself ;  and,  accordingly,  Diocles  imme- 
diately observes,  that  '  he  talks  like  a  full  senator '."     Mason. 

1    I'll  run    »'   the  wheel  myself  \   "i.e.    I'll    perform  the  office   of  a  turn- 
spit."  Weber. 
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Maxi.  Sirrah,  leave  your  prating, 
And  get  some  piece  of  him  ready  presently  ; 
We  are  weary  both,  and  hungry. 

Geta.  I  'll  about  it. 
What  an  inundation  of  brewis  m  shall  I  swim  in  ! 

[Exit  into  the  house  icith  the  hoar. 

Dio.  Thou  art  ever  dull  and  melancholy,  cousin, 
Distrustful  of  my  hopes. 

Maxi.  Why,  can  you  blame  me  ? 
Do  men  give  credit  to  a  juggler  ? 

Dio.  Thou  know'st  she  is  a  prophetess. 

Maxi.  A  small  one, 
And  as  small  profit  to  be  hop'd  for  by  her. 

Dio.  Thou  art  the  strangest  man  !  How  does  thy  hurt  ? 
The  boar  came  near  you,  sir. 

Maxi.  A  scratch,  a  scratch. 

Dio.  It  aches,  and  troubles  thee,  and  that  makes  thee  angry. 

Maxi.  Not  at  the  pain,  but  at  the  practice,  uncle, 
The  butcherly  base  custom  of  our  lives  now  : 
Had  a  brave  enemy's  sword  drawn  so  much  from  me, 
Or  danger  met  me  in  the  head  o'  th'  army, 
To  have  blush'd.  thus  in  my  blood  had  been  mine  honour ; 
But  to  live  base,  like  swine-herds,  and  believe  too  ! 
To  be  fool'd  out  with  tales,  and  old  wives1  dreams, 
Dreams  when  they  are  drunk  ! 

Dio.  Certain,  you  much  mistake  her. 

Maxi.  Mistake  her  !  hang  her  !  To  be  made  her  purveyors, 
To  feed  her  old  chaps,  to  provide  her  daily, 
And  bring  in  feasts,  whilst  she  sits  farting  at  us, 
And  blowing  out  her  prophecies  at  both  ends  ! 

Dio.  Prithee,  be  wise.     Dost  thou  think,  Maximinian, 
So  great  a  reverence,  and  so  staid  a  knowledge 

Maxi.  Sur-reverence  n,  you  would  say.    What  truth  ?  what 
knowledge  \ 
What  any  thing,  but  eating,  is  good  in  her  ? 
'T would  make  a  fool  prophesy,  to  be  fed  continually. 
What  do  you  get  I  your  labour  and  your  danger, 

111  brewis]  i.  e.  broth  :  sec  notes,  vol.  v.  17,  vol.  vi.  151. 
"  Sur-reverence]  Soo  Nares's  Gloss,  in  v.  Save-reverenee. 
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Whilst  she  sits  bathing  in  her  larded  fury. 
Inspir'd  with  full  deep  cups,  who  cannot  prophesy  ? 
A  tinker,  out  of  ale,  will  give  predictions ; 
But  who  believes  ? 

Dio.  She  is  a  holy  Druid, 
A  woman  noted  for  that  faith,  that  piety, 
Belov'd  of  Heaven. 

Maxi.  Heaven  knows,  I  do  not  believe  it. 
Indeed,  I  must  confess,  they  are  excellent  jugglers  ; 
Their  age  upon  some  fools  too  flings  a  confidence  : 
But  what  grounds  have  they,  what  elements  to  work  on  ? 
Shew  me  but  that :  the  sieve  and  shears  ?  a  learned  one  ! 
I  have  no  patience  to  dispute  this  question, 
'Tis  so  ridiculous  :   I  think  the  devil  does  help  'em ; 
Or  rather,  mark  me  well,  abuse  'em,  uncle  ; 
For  they  are  as  fit  to  deal  with  him,  these  old  women, 
They  are  as  jump  °  and  squarM  out  to  his  nature 

Dio.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  malice. 

Maxi.  So  I  would  have 
Against  these  purblind  prophets  ;  for,  look  you,  sir, 
Old  women  will  lie  monstrously,  so  will  the  devil, 
Or  else  he  has  had  much  wrong  ;  upon  my  knowledge, 
Old  women  are  malicious,  so  is  he ; 
They  are  proud,  and  covetous,  revengeful,  lecherous, 
All  which  are  excellent  attributes  of  the  devil : 
They  would  at  least  seem  holy,  so  would  he ; 
And,  to  veil  over  these  villanies,  they  would  prophesy  ; 
He  gives  them  leave  now  and  then  to  use  their  cunnings, 
Which  is  to  kill  a  cow,  or  blast  a  harvest, 
Make  young  pigs  pipe  themselves  to  death,  choke  poultry, 
And  chafe  a  dairy-wench  into  a  fever 
With  pumping  for  her  butter ; 
But  when  Jie  makes  these  agents  to  raise  emperors, 
When  he  disposes  Fortune  as  his  servant, 
And  ties  her  to  old  wives'  tails 

Dio.  Go  thy  ways  ; 
Thou  art  a  learned  scholar,  against  credit. 
You  hear  the  prophecy  ? 

0  jtimp]  "  i.  e.  exactly  agreeing  with."     Weber. 
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Maxi.  Yes ;  and  I  laugh  at  it, 
And  so  will  any  man  can  tell  but  twenty1', 
That  is  not  blind  as  you  are,  blind  and  ignorant. 
Do  you  think  she  knows  your  fortune  ? 

Dio.  I  do  think  it. 

Maxi.  I  know  she  has  the  name  of  a  rare  soothsayer; 
But  do  you  in  your  conscience  believe  her  holy  ? 
Inspired  with  such  prophetic  fire  ? 

Dio.  Yes,  in  my  conscience. 

Maxi.  And  that  you  must,  upon  necessity, 
From  her  words,  be  a  Caesar  ? 

Dio.  If  I  live 

Maxi.  There  "a  one  stop  yet. 

Dio.  And  follow  her  directions. 

Maxi.  But  do  not  juggle  with  me. 

Dio.  In  faith,  cousin, 
So  full  a  truth  hangs  ever  on  her  prophecies, 
That  how  I  should  think  otherwise 

Maxi.  Very  well,  sir; 
You  then  believe  (for  methinks  'tis  most  necessary) 
She  knows  her  own  fate  ? 

Dio.  I  believe  it  certain. 

Maxi.  Dare  you  but  be  so  wise  to  let  me  try  it  ? 
For  I  stand  doubtful. 

Dio.  How  ? 

Maxi.  Come  nearer  to  me, 
Because  her  cunning  devil  shall  not  prevent  me  ; 
Close,  close,  and   hear  [Whispers  to  hini]. — If  she   can   turn 

this  destiny, 
1 11  be  of  your  faith  too. 

Dio.  Forward  !   I  fear  not ; 
For,  if  she  knows  not  this,  sure  she  knows  nothing. 
I  am  so  confident 

Maxi.  Faith,  so  am  I  too, 
That  I  shall  make  her  devil's  sides  hum. 

Dio.  She  comes  here  ; 
Go  take  your  stand. 

p  can  tell  but  twenty]  i.  e.  can  count  but  twenty, — who  is  not  a  downright 
fool. 
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Maxi.  Now  holyq,  or  you  howl  for't ! 

[Retires,  and  Jits  an  arrow  to  his  bow-string. 

Dio.  ,rTis  pity  this  young  man  should  be  so  stubborn : 
Valiant  he  is,  and  to  his  valour  temperate, 
Only  distrustful  of  delays  in  fortune  : 
I  love  him  dearly  well. 

Enter  Delpiiia. 

Delph.  Now,  my  son  Diocles, 
Are  you  not  weary  of  your  game  to-day  ? 
And  are  you  well  \ 

Dio.  Yes,  mother,  well  and  lusty  ; 
Only  you  make  me  hunt  for  empty  shadows. 

Delph.  You  must  have  patience  :  Rome  was  not  built  in  one 
day  ; 
And  he  that  hopes  must  give  his  hopes  their  currents. 
You  have  killM  a  mighty  boar. 

Dio.  But  I  am  no  emperor. 
Why  do  you  fool  me  thus,  and  make  me  follow 
Your  flattering  expectation  hour  by  hour  ? 
Rise  early,  and  sleep  late,  to  feed  your  appetites  \ 
Forget  my  trade,  my  arms  ?  forsake  mine  honour  '( 
Labour  and  sweat  to  arrive  at  a  base  memory  ? 
Oppose  myself  to  hazards  of  all  sorts, 
Only  to  win  the  barbarous  name  of  butcher  \ 

Delph.  Son,  you  are  wise. 

Dio.  But  you  are  cunning,  mother  ; 
And  with  that  cunning1',  and  the  faith  I  give  you, 
You  lead  me  blindly  to  no  end,  no  honour. 

i  Now  holy]  Both  the  folios  have  "  Now  holly  ".  Seward  proposed  to  read 
"  Now  hallow  you ",'  i.  e.  render  yourself  holy.  "  The  whole  conversation 
respecting  Delphia  turns  upon  the  question,  whether  she  is  really  holy,  or  only 
pretends  to  be  so  :  Maximinian's  meaning,  therefore,  seems  to  us  to  he,  '  Now 
[you  must  be]  holy,  or  you  howl  for 't.  Betterton's  alteration  gives  the  line 
thus  ; 

'  Noiv  shew  your  holiness,  or  you  howl  for  't,  beldame  ! '  "  Ed.  1778. 
"  Was  any  alteration  necessary,  I  should  read,  '  Now  hold  ye,  or  you  howl 
for't.' "     Mason. 

'  cunning]  "  The  amendment  in  the  text  was  made  by  Betterton,  but  is 
claimed  by  Sympson."  Ed.  1772, — a  note  which  Weber  reprinted  without 
any  farther  comment!!  The  first  folio  has  "cannon";  the  second  folio 
"  cunning  ". 
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You  find  you  are  daily  fed,  you  take  no  labour, 

Your  family  at  ease,  they  know  no  market ; 

And  therefore,  to  maintain  this,  you  speak  darkly, 

As  darkly  still  you  nourish  it  ;   whilst  I 

(Being  a  credulous  and  obsequious  coxcomb s) 

Hunt  daily,  and  sweat  hourly,  to  find  out, 

To  clear  your  mystery;  kill  boar  on  boar, 

And  make  your  spits  and  pots  bow  with  my  bounties  : 

Yet  I  still  poorer,  further  still 

Delph.  Be  provident, 
And  tempt  not  the  gods'  dooms  ;  stop  not  the  glory 
They  are  ready  to  fix  on  you  ;    you  are  a  fool,  then  : 
Cheerful  and  grateful  takers  the  gods  love, 
And  such  as  wait  their  pleasures  with  full  hopes ; 
The  doubtful  and  distrustful  man  Heaven  frowns  at. 
What  I  have  told  you  by  my  inspiration, 
I  tell  you  once  again,  must  and  shall  find  you. 

Dio.  But  when  or  how  ? 

Delph.  Cum  Aprum  interfeceris. 

Dio.  I  have  killM  many. 

Delph.  Not  the  boar  they  point  you  ; 
Nor  must  I  reveal  further,  till  you  clear  it : 
The  lots  of  glorious  men  are  wrapt  in  mysteries, 
And  so  deliver'd  ;  common  and  slight  creatures, 
That  have  their  ends  as  open  as  their  actions, 
Easy  and  open  fortunes  follow. 

Maxi.  I  shall  try 
How  deep  your  inspiration  lies  hid  in  you, 
And  whether  your  brave  spirit  have  a  buckler 
To  keep  this  arrow  off ;   I  '11  make  you  smoke  else.         [Aside. 

Dio.  Knowing  my  fortune  so  precisely,  punctually, 
And  that  it  must  fall  without  contradiction, 
Being  a  stranger,  of  no  tie  unto  you, 
Methinks  you  should  be  studied  in  your  own, 
In  your  own  destiny,  methinks,  most  perfect ; 
And  every  hour,  and  every  minute,  mother, 
(So  great  a  care  should  Heaven  have  of  her  ministers,) 
Methinks  your  fortunes  both  ways  should  appear  to  you, 

s  coxcomb]  i.  e.  fool  :  see  note,  vol.  iii   123. 
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Both  to  avoid,  and  take.     Can  the  stars  now, 
And  all  those  influences  you  receive  into  you, 
Or  secret  inspirations  you  make  show  of, 
If  an  hard  fortune  hung,  and  were  now  ready 
To  pour  itself  upon  your  life,  deliver  you  ? 
Can  they  now  say,  "  Take  heed"  ? 

Delph.  Ha  !  pray  you,  come  hither. 

Maxi.  I  would  know  that :  I  fear  your  devil  will  cozen  you  ; 
And,  stand  as  close  as  you  can,  I  shall  be  with  you.      [Aside. 

Delph.  I  find  a  present  ill. 

Dio.  How? 

Delph.  But  I  scorn  it. 

Maxi.  Do  you  so?  do  you  so  ?  [Aside. 

Delph.  Yes,  and  laugh  at  it,  Diodes. 
Is  it  not  strange,  these  wild  and  foolish  men 
Should  dare  to  oppose  the  power  of  Destiny  ? 
That  power  the  gods  shake  at  ?    Look  yonder,  son. 

Maxi.  Have  you  spied  me  ?  then  have  at  you ! 

Delph.  Do  ;  shoot  boldly  ; 
Hit  me,  and  spare  not,  if  thou  canst. 

Dio.  Shoot,  cousin. 

Maxi.  I  cannot ;  mine  arm's  dead,  I  have  no  feeling  ; 
Or,  if  I  could  shoot,  so  strong  is  her  arm'd  virtue, 
She  would  catch  the  arrow  flying. 

Delph.  Poor  doubtful  people  ! 
I  pity  your  weak  faiths. 

Dio.  Your  mercy,  mother  ! 
And,  from  this  hour,  a  deity  I  crown  you. 

Delph.  No  more  of  that. 

Maxi.  Oh,  let  my  prayers  prevail  too  ! 
Here,  like  a  tree,  I  dwell  else  :  free  me,  mother, 
And,  greater  than  great  Fortune,  I  '11  adore  thee. 

Delph.  Be  free  again,  and  have  more  pure  thoughts  in  you. 

Dio.  Now  I  believe  your  words  most  constantly ; 
And,  when  I  have  that  power  you  have  promisM  to  me — 

Delph.  Remember  then  your  vow  ;  my  niece  Drusilla  ; 
I  mean,  to  marry  her,  and  then  you  prosper. 

Dio.  I  shall  forget  my  life  else. 

Delph.  I  am  a  poor  weak  woman  ;  to  me  no  worship. 
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Enter  Niger,  Geta,  and  Soldiers. 

Geta.  And  shall  he  have1  as  you  say,  that  kills  this  A  per  I 

Delph.  Now  mark,  and  understand. 

Niger.  The  proscription  "'s  up, 
I'  the  market-place  "'tis  up  ;  there  you  may  read  it : 
He  shall  have  half  the  empire. 

Geta.  A  pretty  farm,  i'  faith  ! 

Niger.  And  the  emperor's  sister,  bright  Aurelia, 
Her  to  his  wife. 

Geta.  You  say  well,  friend  :  but,  hark  you  ; 
Who  shall  do  this  ? 

Niger.  You,  if  you  dare. 

Geta.   I  think  so  : 
Yet  I  could  poison  him  in  a  pot  of  perry  ; 
He  loves  that  vengeancely.     But,  when  I  have  done  this, 
May  I  lie  with  the  gentlewoman  ' 

Niger.  Lie  with  her  !  what  else,  man  I 

Geta.  Yes,  man ; 
I  have  known  a  man  married  that  never  lay  with  his  wife  : 
Those  dancing-days  are  done. 

Niger.  These  are  old  soldiers, 
And  poor,  it  seems.     I  '11  try  their  appetites. — 
Save  ye,  brave  soldiers  ! 

Maxi.  Sir,  you  talkM  of  proscriptions  ? 

Niger.  'Tis  true ;  there  is  one  set  up  from  the  emperor, 
Against  Volusius  Aper. 

Dio.  Aper  ! 

Delph.  Now, 
Now  have  you  found  the  Boar  I 

Dio.  I  have  the  meaning  ; 


And,  blessed  mother 

Niger.  He  has  scorn'd  his  master, 
And  bloodily  cut  off  by  treachery 
The  noble  brother  to  him. 

Dio.  He  lives  here,  sir, 
Sickly  and  weak. 

1  And  shall  he  have,  &c]  Weber  put  a  break  at  the  end  of  the  line,  sup- 
posing the  sense  to  be  incomplete. 

VOL.  VIII.  Q 
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Niger.   Did  you  see  him  \ 

Maxi.  No. 

Niger.  He  is  murderM  ; 
So  you  shall  find  it  mention'd  from  the  emperor  ; 
And,  honest  faithful  soldiers,  but  believe  it, 
For,  by  the  gods,  you  will  find  it  so ;  he  is  murder'd 
The  manner  how,  read  in  the  large  proscription. 

Delph.  It  is  most  true,  son,  and  he  cozens  you  ; 
Aper  "s  a  villain  false. 

Dio.  I  thank  you,  mother, 
A  nd  dare  believe  you. — Hark  you,  sir  ;  the  recompense, 
As  you  related 

Niger.  Is  as  firm  as  faith,  sir. 
Bring  him  alive  or  dead. 

Maxi.  You  took  a  fit  time, 
The  general  being  out  o"'  the  town  ;  for,  though  we  love  him 

not, 
Yet,  had  he  known  this  first,  you  had  paid  for  't  dearly. 

Dio.  'Tis  Niger  ;  now  I  know  him ;  honest  Niger, 
A  true  sound  man ;  and  I  believe  him  constantly. — 
Your  business  may  be  done  ;  make  no  great  hurry, 
For  your  own  safety. 

Niger.  No  ;  I  am  gone  ;   I  thank  you.     \_Exit  with  Soldiers. 

Dio.  Pray,  Maximinian,  pray. 

Maxi.  I  '11  pray,  and  work  too. 

Dio.  I  '11  to  the  market-place,  and  read  the  offer  ; 
And,  now  I  have  found  the  Boar 

Delph.  Find  your  own  faith  too, 
And  remember  what  you  have  vowM. 

Dio.  Oh,  mother  ! — 

Delph.  Prosper. 

Geta.  If  my  master  and  I  do  do"  this,  there 's  two  em- 
perors, 
And  what  a  show  will  that  make  !  how  we  shall  bounce  it ! 

[Aside.     Exeunt. 

"  do  do]  " The  second  folio  and  the  modern  editions  omit  the  second  'do.'" 
Weber. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE   I. — An  apartment  in  the  house  o/"Delphia. 

Enter  Drusilla  and  Delphia. 

Drus.  Leave  us,  and  not  vouchsafe  a  parting  kiss 
To  her,  that  in  his  hopes  of  greatness  lives, 
And  goes  along  with  him  in  all  his  dangers  ! 

Delph.  I  grant  'twas  most  inhuman. 

Drus.  Oh,  you  give  it 
Too  mild  a  name  !  'twas  more  than  barbarous  ; 
And  you  a  partner  in  it. 

Delph.  I,  Drusilla  ! 

Drus.  Yes  ;  you  have  blown  his  swoln  pride  to  that  vastness, 
As  he  believes  the  earth  is  in  his  fathom ; 
This  makes  him  quite  forget  his  humble  being  : 
And  can  I  hope  that  he,  that,  only  fed 
With  the  imagin'd  food  of  future  empire, 
Disdains  even  those  that  gave  him  means  and  life 
To  nourish  such  desires,  when  he 's  possess' d 
Of  his  ambitious  ends  (which  must  fall  on  him, 
Or  your  predictions  are  false),  will  ever 
Descend  to  look  on  me  I 

Delph.   Were  his  intents 
Perfidious  as  the  seas  or  winds,  his  heart 
Compos'd  of  falsehood,  yet  the  benefit, 
The  greatness  of  the  good  he  has  from  you, 
(For  what  I  have  conferr'd  is  thine,  Drusilla,) 
Must  make  him  firm  and  thankful  :  but,  if  all 
Remembrance  of  the  debts  he  stands  engag'd  for 
Find  a  quick  grave  in  his  ingratitude, 
My  powerful  art,  that  guides  him  to  this  height, 
Shall  make  him  curse  the  hour  he  e'er  was  rais'd, 
Or  sink  him  to  the  centred 

v  the  centre']  i.  e.  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
Q    2 
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Drus.  I  had  rather 
Your  art  could  force  him  to  return  that  ardour 
To  me,  I  bear  to  him  ;  or  give  me  power 
To  moderate  my  passions :  yet  I  know  not ; 
I  should  repent  your  grant,  though  you  had  sign'd  it, 
So  well  I  find  he  's  worthy  of  all  service. 
But  to  believe  that  any  check  to  him 
In  his  main  hopes  could  yield  content  to  me, 
Were  treason  to  true  ove,  that  knows  no  pleasure, 
The  object  that  it  dotes  on  ill-affected. 

Delph.  Pretty  simplicity  !  I  love  thee  for  't, 
And  will  not  sit  an  idle  looker-on, 
And  see  it  cozenM.      Dry  thy  innocent  eyes, 
And  cast  off  jealous  fears,  (yet  promises 
Are  but  lip-comforts,)  and  but  fancy  aught 
That 's  possible  in  nature  or  in  art, 
That  may  advance  thy  comfort,  and  be  bold 
To  tell  thy  soul  'tis  thine ;  therefore  speak  freely. 

Drus.  You  new-create  me.     To  conceal  from  you 
My  virgin  fondness,  were  to  hide  my  sickness 
From  my  physician.     Oh,  dear  aunt,  I  languish 
For  want  of  Diodes'  sight !  he  is  the  sun 
That  keeps  my  blood  in  a  perpetual  spring  ; 
But,  in  his  absence,  cold  benumbing  winter 
Seizes  on  all  my  faculties.     Would  you  bind  me, 
That  am  your  slave  already,  in  more  fetters, 
And,  in  the  place  of  service,  to  adore  you  \ 
Oh,  bear  me,  then,  (but  'tis  impossible, 
I  fear,  to  be  effected,)  where  I  may 
See  how  my  Diodes  breaks  thorough  his  dangers, 
And  in  what  heaps  his  honours  flow  upon  him, 
That  I  may  meet  him  in  the  height  and  pride 
Of  all  his  glories,  and  there  (as  your  gift) 
Challenge  him  as  mine  own. 

Delph.   Enjoy  thy  wishes  : 
This  is  an  easy  boon,  which,  at  thy  years, 
1  could  have  given  to  any  ;  but,  now  grown 
Perfect  in  all  the  hidden  mysteries 
Of  thrit  inimitable  art  which  makes  us 
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Equal  even  to  the  gods  and  nature's  wonders. 

It  shall  be  done  as  fits  ray  skill  and  glory  : 

To  break  thorough  bolts  and  locks,  a  scholar's  prize w 

For  thieves  and  pick-locks ;  to  pass  thorough  an  army, 

Cover' d  with  night  or  some  disguise,  the  practice 

Of  poor  and  needy  spies  :  no,  my  Drusilla  ; 

From  Ceres  I  will  force  her  winged  dragons, 

And  in  the  air  hangx  over  the  tribunal, 

The  music  of  the  spheres  attending  on  us. 

There,  as  his  good  star,  thou  shalt  shine  upon  him, 

If  he  prove  true,  and  as  his  angel  guard  him  : 

But,  if  he  dare  be  false,  I,  in  a  moment, 

Will  put  that  glorious  light  out,  with  such  horror 

As  if  the  eternal  night  had  seizM  the  sun, 

Or  all  things  were  return'd  to  the  first  chaos, 

And  then  appear  like  Furies. 

Drus.  I  will  do 
Whate'er  you  shall  command. 

Delp.  Rest,  then,  assurM, 
I  am  the  mistress  of  my  art,  and  fear  not. 

[Soft  music.     Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— The  camp  of  Apkr. 

Enter  Aper,  Camurius,  and  Guards,  with  a  litter  covered. 
Aper.  Your  care  of  your  sick  emperor,  fellow-soldiers, 
In  colours  to  the  life  doth  shew  your  love 
And  zealous  duty  :  oh,  continue  in  it ! 
And,  though  I  know  you  long  to  see  and  hear  him, 
Impute  it  not  to  pride  or  melancholy, 
That  keeps  you  from  your  wishes  ;  such  state-vices 
(Too,  too  familiar  with  great  princes)  are 
Strangers  to  all  the  actions  of  the  life 
Of  good  Numerianus.     Let  your  patience 
Be  the  physician  to  his  wounded  eyes, 
(Wounded  with  pious  sorrow  for  his  father,) 

w  a  scholar's  prise]  See  uote,  vol.  vi.  529  :  equivalent  here  to — a  feat. 
x  hang]  Both  the  folios  "  hung  ". 
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Which  time  and  your  strong  patience  will  recover, 
Provided  it  prove  constant.  [Goes  to  the  litter. 

First  Guard.   If  he  counterfeit,     \_Aside  to  the  other  Guards. 
I  will  hereafter  trust  a  prodigal  heir, 
When  he  weeps  at  his  father's  funeral. 

Sec.  Guard.  Or  a  young  widow,  following  a  bed-rid  husband 
(After  a  three-years'  groaning)  to  the  fire. 

Third   Guard.     Note    his    humility,    and    with    what   soft 
murmurs 
He  does  inquire  his  pleasures. 

First  Guard.  And  how  soon 
He  is  instructed. 

Sec.  Guard.  How  he  bows  again  too. 

Aper.  All  your  commands,  dread  Csesar,  I  ll  impart 
To  your  most  ready  soldier,  to  obey  them  ; 
So  take  your  rest  in  peace. — [Advances  to  the  Guards.]  It  is 

the  pleasure 
Of  mighty  Caesar  (his  thanks  still  remember1  d 
For  your  long  patience,  which  a  donative, 
Fitting  his  state  to  give,  shall  quickly  follow) 
That  you  continue  a  strict  guard  upon 
His  sacred  person,  and  admit  no  stranger 
Of  any  other  legion  to  come  near  him  ; 
You  being  most  trusted  by  him.     I  receive 
Your  answer  in  your  silence. — Now,  Camurius,  [Aside  to  him. 
Speak  without  flattery  :  hath  thy  Aper  acted 
This  passion  to  the  life  ? 

Cam.  I  would  applaud  him, 
Were  he  saluted  Csesar  :  but  I  fear 
These  long-pi-otracted  counsels  will  undo  us  ; 
And  'tis  beyond  my  reason,  he  being  dead, 
You  should  conceal  yourself,  or  hope  it  can 
Continue  undiscover'd. 

Aper.  That  I  have  kill'd  him, 
Yet  feed  these  ignorant  fools  with  hopes  he  lives, 
Has  a  main  end  in't.     The  Pannonian  cohorts 
(That  are  my  own,  and  sure)  are  not  come  up ; 
The  German  legions  waver  ;  and  Carinus, 
Brother  to  this  dead  dog,  (hell's  plagues  on  Niger  !) 
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Is  jealousv  of  the  murder,  and,  I  hear, 
Is  marching  up  against  me.     "lis  not  safe, 
Till  I  have  power  to  justify  the  act, 
To  shew  myself  the  author  :  be  therefore  careful 
For  an  hour  or  two  (till  I  have  fully  sounded 
How  the  tribunes  and  centurions  stand  affected) 
That  none  come  near  the  litter.     If  I  find  them 
Firm  on  my  part,  I  dare  profess  myself; 
And  then,  live  Aper's  equal ! 

Cam.  Does  not  the  body 
Begin  to  putrify  ? 

Ape?:  That  exacts  my  haste  : 
When,  but  even  now,  I  feign' d  obedience  to  it, 
As  I  had  some  great  business  to  impart, 
The  scent  had  almost  chok'd  me  ;   be  therefore  curious  z, 
All  keep  at  distance. 

Cam.  I  am  taught  my  part a ; 
Haste  you  to  perfect  yours.  [Exit  Aper. 

First  Guard.  I  had  rather  meet 
An  enemy  in  the  field,  than  stand  thus  nodding 
Like  to  a  rug-gown'd  watchman. 

Enter  Diocles,  Maximinian,  and  Geta. 

Ma.vi.  The  watch  at  noon  b  ! 
This  is  a  new  device. 

Cam.  Stand  ! 

Dio.  I  am  arin'd 
Against  all  danger. 

Ma.vi.  If  I  fear  to  follow, 
A  coward's  name  pursue  me  ! 

Dio.  Now,  my  fate, 
Guide  and  direct  me  ! 

Cam.  You  are  rude  and  saucy, 

■'  jealous]  i.  e.  suspicious. 

1  curious]  i.  e.  scrupulously  careful. 

a  part]  So  the  second  folio  ;  and  so  Sympson. — The  first  folio  "  parts  "  ;  and 
so  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber. 

b  The  watch  at  noon!]  "  The  old  books  [and  Sampson]  give  this  speech  to 
Geta,  whom  we  thought  the  most  unlikely  person  on  the  stage  to  make  the 
remark,  before  we  consulted  Betterton's  edition,  which  we  have  followed  in 
giving  it  to  Maximinian"     Ed.  1778. 
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With  your  forbidden  feet  to  touch  this  ground, 

Sacred  to  Csesar  only,  and  to  these 

That  do  attend  his  person.     Speak,  what  are  you  I 

Dio.  What  thou  nor  any  of  thy  faction  are, 
Nor  ever  were, — soldiers  and  honest  men. 

Cam.  So  blunt  ? 

Geta.  Nay,  you  shall  find  he  's  good  at  the  sharp  too. 

Dio.  No  instruments  of  craft,  engines  of  murder, 
That  serve  the  emperor  only  with  oil'd  tongues, 
Soothe  and  applaud  his  vices,  play  the  bawds 
To  all  his  appetites  ;  and,  when  you  have  wrought 
So  far  upon  his  weakness  that  he 's  grown 
Odious  to  the  subject  and  himself, 
And  can  no  further  help  your  wicked  ends, 
You  rid  him  out  of  the  way. 

Cam.  Treason ! 

Dio.  'Tig  truth, 
And  I  will  make  it  good. 

Cam.  Lay  hands  upon  'em, 
Or  kill  them  suddenly  ! 

Geta.  I  am  out  at  that ; 
I  do  not  like  the  sport.  [_Aside. 

Dio.  "What 's  he  that  is 
Owner  of  any  virtue  worth  a  Roman, 
Or  does  retain  the  memory  of  the  oath 
He  made  to  Csesar,  that  dares  lift  his  sword 
Against  the  man  that  (careless  of  his  life) 
Comes  to  discover  such  a  horrid  treason, 
As,  when  you  hear  't,  and  understand  how  long 
You've  been  abus'd,  will  run  you  mad  with  fury  ? 
I  am  no  stranger,  but  (like  you)  a  soldier, 
Train'd  up  one  from  my  youth  ;  and  there  are  some 
With  whom  I  have  serv'd,  and  (not  to  praise  myself) 
Must  needs  confess  they  have  seen  Diocles, 
In  the  late  Britain  wars,  both  dare  and  do 
Beyond  a  common  man. 

First  Guard.   Diocles  ! 

Sec.  Guard.  I  know  him  ; 
The  bravest  soldier  of  the  empire. 
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Cam.   Stand  ! 
If  thou  advance  an  inch,  thou  art  dead. 

Dio.  Die  thou,  [Stabs  Camurius. 

That  durst  oppose  thyself  against  a  truth 
That  will  break  out,  though  mountains  cover  it ! 

Geta.  I  fear  this  is  a  sucking  pig,  no  boar, 
He  falls  so  easy. 

Dio.  Hear  me,  fellow-soldiers  ; 
And,  if  I  make  it  not  apparent  to  you 
This  is  an  act  of  justice,  and  no  murder, 
Cut  me  in  pieces.     I  '11  disperse  the  cloud 
That  hath  so  long  obscur'd  a  bloody  act 
Ne'er  equall'd  yet.     You  all  know  b  with  what  favours 
The  good  Numerianus  ever  grac'd 
The  provost  Aper  ? 

Guards.  True. 

Dio.  And  that  those  bounties 
Should  have  contain  d  c  him  (if  he  e'er  had  learn'd 
The  elements  of  honesty  and  truth) 
In  loyal  duty  :   but  Ambition  never 
Looks  backward  on  Desert,  but  with  blind  haste 
Boldly  runs  on.     But  I  lose  time.     You  are  here 
Commanded  by  this  Aper  to  attend 
The  emperor's  person,  to  admit  no  stranger 
To  have  access  to  him,  or  come  near  his  litter, 
Under  pretence,  forsooth,  his  eyes  are  sore, 
And  his  mind  troubled  :  no,  my  friends,  you  are  cozen'd  ; 
The  good  Numerianus  now  is  past 
The  sense  of  wrong  or  injury. 

Guards.  How  !   dead  ! 

[Diocles  opens  the  litter,   and   discovers  the   dead  body  of 
Numerianus. 

Dio.  Let  your  own  eyes  inform  you. 

Geta.  An  emperor's  cabinet ! 
Fouffh  !  I  have  known  a  charnel-house  smell  sweeter. 
If  emperor's  flesh  have  this  savour,  what  will  mine  do 
When  I  am  rotten  I 


h  know']   Both  the  folios  "  knew  ". 
0  contain'd]  i.  e.  restrained. 
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First  Guard.   Most  unheard-of  villain  ! 

Sec.  Guard.  And  with  all  cruelty  to  be  reveng'd  ! 

Third  Guard.    Who  is  the  murderer!    name  him,  that  we 
may 
Punish  it  in  his  family. 

Dio.   Who  but  Aper  I 
The  barbarous  and  most  ingrateful  Aper  I 
I  lis  desperate  poniard  printed  on  his  breast 
This  deadly  wound.     Hate  to  vow'd  enemies 
Finds  a  full  satisfaction  in  death, 
And  tyrants  seek  no  farther  :  he,  a  subject, 
And  bound  by  all  the  ties  of  love  and  duty, 
Ended  not  so  ;  but  does  deny  his  prince 
(Whose  ghost,  forbade  [a]  passage  to  his  rest, 
Mourns  by  the  Stygian  shore)  his  funeral-rites. 
Nay,  weep  not ;  let  your  loves  speak  in  your  anger ; 
And,  to  confirm  you  gave  no  suffrage  to 
The  damned  plot,  lend  me  your  helping  hands 
To  wreak  the  parricide ;  and,  if  you  find 
That  there  is  worth  in  Diodes  to  deserve  it, 
Make  him  your  leader. 

Guards.  A  Diodes,  a  Diodes  ! 

Dio.  We  '11  force  him  from  his  guards. — And    now,    my 
stars, 
If  you  have  any  good  for  me  in  store, 
Shew  it,  when  I  have  slain  this  fatal  Boar  !  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— Rome.     Before  the  Capitol 

Enter,  above,  on  a  cloud,  Delphia  and  Drusilla,  in  a  car  drawn 
by  dragons. 
Delph.  Fix  here,  and  rest  a  while  your  sail-stretch'd  wings  d, 
That  have  out-stript  the  winds.     The  eye  of  Heaven 
Durst  not  behold  your  speed,  but  hid  itself 
Behind  the  grossest  clouds  ;  and  the  pale  moon 

d  sail-stretch'd  wings]  When  Sympson  cited  here,  as  parallel,  a  passage 
from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  in  which  "wings"  are  said  to  be  "like  two 
sails  ",  he  was  not  aware  that  the  epithet  "  sail-stretch'd  "  is  frequently  applied 
to  "  wings  "  by  our  early  poets. 
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Pluck'd  in  her  silver  horns,  trembling  for  fear 

That  my  strong  spells  should  force  her  from  her  sphere  : 

Such  is  the  power  of  art. 

Drus.  Good  aunt,  where  are  we  ? 

Delph.  Look  down,  Drusilla,  on  these  lofty  towers, 
These  spacious  streets,  where  every  private  house 
Appears  a  palace  to  receive  a  king  : 
The  site,  the  wealth,  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
Will  soon  inform  thee  'tis  imperious  Rome, 
Rome,  the  great  mistress  of  the  conquer'd  world . 

Drus.  But,  without  Diodes,  it  is  to  me 
Like  any  wilderness  we  have  pass'd  o'er : 
Shall  I  not  see  him  ? 

Delph.  Yes,  and  in  full  glory, 
And  glut  thy  greedy  eyes  with  looking  on 
His  prosperous  success.     Contain  e  thyself; 
For,  though  all  things  beneath  us  are  transparent, 
The  sharpest-sighted  (were  he  eagle-ey'd) 
Cannot  discover  us  :  nor  will  we  hang 
Idle  spectators  to  behold  his  triumph  ; 
But,  when  occasion  shall  present  itself, 
Do  something  to  add  to  it.     See,  he  comes. 

Enter  Diccles,  Maximum  an,   Senators,   Geta  ;   and   Guards, 
bringing  in  Aper,  and  the  Utter  containing  the  dead  body 

o/"NuMERlANUS. 

Drus.  How  god-like  he  appears  !   with  such  a  grace  ', 
The  giants  that  attempted  to  scale  heaven, 
When  they  lay  dead  on  the  Phlegrean  plain, 
Mars  did  appear  to  Jove. 

Delph.  Forbear. 

Dio.  Look  on  this, 
And,  when  with  horror  thou  hast  viewed  thy  deed, 
Thy  most  accursed  deed,  be  thine  own  judge, 
And  see  (thy  guilt  consider'd)  if  thou  canst 

e  Contain]  i.  e.  restrain. 

f  with  such  a  grace,  &c]  "  This  passage,  for  the  bold  ordination  of  the 
words,  may  stand  in  competition  with  any  in  Milton,  and  has  not  its  fellow 
throughout  the  whole  collection  of  our  authors'  plays."  Symfson.  I  confess 
myself  unable  to  admire  "  the  bold  ordination  of  the  words "  in  the  present 
passage. 
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Persuade  thyself  (whom  thou  stand'st  bound  to  hate) 
To  hope  or  plead  for  mercy. 

Aper.  I  confess, 
My  life's  a  burden  to  me. 

Dio.  Thou  art  like  thy  name, 
A  cruel  Boar,  whose  snout  hath  rooted  up 
The  fruitful  vineyard  of  the  commonwealth. 
I  long  have  hunted  for  thee  ;  and,  since  now 
Thou  art  in  the  toil,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
Thou  ever  shalt  break  out.     Thou  dost  deserve 
The  hangman's  hookg,  or  to  be  punished 
More  majorum,  whipt  with  rods  to  death, 
Or  any  way  that  were  more  terrible : 
Yet,  since  my  future  fate  depends  upon  thee, 
Thus  to  fulfil  great  Delphia's  prophecy, 
Aper  (thou  fatal  Boar),  receive  the  honour 
To  fall  by   Diodes'  hand  !    [Stabs  Aper.]    Shine  clear,  my 

stars, 
That  usher1  d  me  to  taste  this  common  air 
In  my  entrance  to  the  world,  and  give  applause 
To  this  great  work  ! 

Delph.  Strike  music  from  the  spheres  !  [Music  above. 

Drus.  Oh,  now  you  honour  me  ! 

Dio.  Ha  !  in  the  air  ! 

All.  Miraculous  ! 

Maxi.  This  shews  the  gods  approve 
The  person  and  the  act.     Then,  if  the  senate 
(For  in  their  eyes  I  read  the  soldiers'  love) 
Think  Diocles  worthy  to  supply  the  place 
Of  dead  Numerianus,  as  he  stands 
His  heir  in  his  revenge,  with  one  consent 
Salute  him  emperor. 

Senators.  Long  live  Diocles  ! 
Augustus,  Pater  Patrice,  and  all  titles 
That  are  peculiar  only  to  the  Caesars, 
We  gladly  throw  upon  him. 

Guards.  We  confirm  it, 

8    The  hangman' shook]  i.  e.   the  executioner's  uncus,  by  which  (fastened  in 
their  jaws  or  chins)  criminals  were  dragged  to  the  GemoniEe  or  elsewhere. 
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And  will  defend  his  honour  with  our  swords 
Against  the  world.     Raise  him  to  the  tribunal. 

First  Sen.  Fetch  the  imperial  robes  ;  and,  as  a  sign 
We  give  him  absolute  power  of  life  and  death, 
Bind  this  sword  to  his  side. 

Sec.  Sen.  Omit  no  ceremony 
That  may  be  for  his  honour.  [Song  above. 

Maxi.  Still  the  gods 
Express  that  they  are  pleas'd  with  this  election. 

Geta.  My  master  is  an  emperor,  and  I  feel 
A  senator's  itch  upon  me :   would  I  could  hire 
These  fine  invisible  fiddlers  to  play  to  me 
At  my  instalment !  [ Aside. 

Dio.  I  embrace  your  loves, 
And  hope  the  honours  that  you  heap  upon  me 
Shall  be  with  strength  supported  :  it  shall  be 
My  study  to  appear  another  Atlas, 
To  stand  firm  underneath  this  heaven  of  empire, 
And  bear  it  boldly.     I  desire  no  titles, 
But  as  I  shall  deserve  'em.     I  will  keep 
The  name  I  had,  being  a  private  man, 
Only  with  some  small  difference  ;   I  will  add 
To  Diodes  but  two  short  syllables, 
And  be  call'd  Dioclesianus'1. 

Geta.  That  is  fine  : 
I  '11  follow  the  fashion  ;  and,  when  I  am  a  senator, 
I  will  be  no  more  plain  Geta,  but  be  call'd 
Lord  Getianus.  \_Aside. 

h  Dioclesianus']  "  Sympson  is  greatly  puzzled  that  Diodes  should  break  his 
word,  and  add  three  syllables  instead  of  two,  as  he  had  declared  his  resolution  to 
do.  But  then  Geta,  in  imitation  of  his  master,  makes  exactly  the  same  addition 
to  his  own  name.  However,  Mason  defends  Sympson's  proposed  alteration  of 
'  Dioclesianus '  to  '  Dioclesian  ',  and  helps  him  out  of  the  difficulty  by  observing, 
that  Getianus  does  not  imitate  his  sovereign  by  using  the  same  termination,  but 
that  he  follows  the  fashion  by  the  addition  of  two  syllables  to  his  name  ! — 
Surely,  these  speculations  are  as  idle  as  they  are  ludicrous.  Were  it  necessary 
to  offer  any  refutation  of  their  arguments,  one  question  would  suffice  :  could 
not  '  Dioclesianus  '  be  pronounced  by  the  very  usual  contraction  of  two  vowels, 
as  a  word  of  five  syllables  ?"  Weber  (the  note  altered).  In  the  MS.  Notes  of 
Heath  I  find  ;  "  The  addition  to  the  former  name  Diodes  may  well  be  pro- 
nounced but  as  two  syllables." 
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Drus.  He  ne'er  thinks  of  m 
Nor  of  your  favour. 

Delph.   If  he  dares  prove  false, 
These  glories  shall  be  to  him  as  a  dream. 
Or  an  enchanted  banquet. 

Enter  Niger. 

Niger.   From  Carinus, 
From  great  Carinus,  who  with  joy  hath  heard 
Of  your  proceedings,  and  confirms  your  honours  : 
He,  with  his  beauteous  sister,  fair  Aurelia, 
Are  come  in  person,  like  themselves  attended, 
To  gratulate  your  fortune.  [_Loud  music  within. 

Din.   For  thy  news, 
Be  thou  in  France  pro-consul. — Let  us  meet 
The  emperor  with  all  honour,  and  embrace  him. 

Enter  Carinus,  Aurelia,  and  Attendants. 

Drus.  Oh,  aunt,  I  fear  this  princess  doth  eclipse 
The  opinion  of  my  beauty,  though  I  were 
Myself  to  be  the  judge  ! 

Delph.  Rely  on  me. 

Car.  'Tis  virtue,  and  not  birth,  that  makes  us  noble  : 
Great  actions  speak  great  minds,  and  such  should  govern  ; 
And  you  are  grac'd  with  both.     Thus,  as  a  brother, 
A  fellow,  and  co-partner  in  the  empire, 
I  do  embrace  you.     May  we  live  so  far 
From  difference  or  emulous  competition, 
That  all  the  world  may  say,  although  two  bodies, 
We  have  one  mind  ! 

Aur.   When  I  look  on  the  trunk 
Of  dear  Numerianus,  I  should  wash 
His  wounds  with  tears,  and  pay  a  sister's  sorrow 
To  his  sad  fate  ;  but,  since  he  lives  again 
In  your  most  brave  revenge,  I  bow  to  you, 
As  to  a  power  that  gave  him  second  life. 
And  will  make  good  my  promise.     If  you  find 
That  there  is  worth  in  me  that  may  deserve  you, 
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And  that,  in  being  your  wife,  I  shall  not  bring 
Disquiet  and  dishonour  to  your  bed, 
(Although  my  youth  and  fortune  should  require 
Both  to  be  sued  and  sought  to',)  here  I  yield 
Myself  at  your  devotion. 

Dio.  Oh,  you  gods, 
Teach  me  how  to  be  thankful !  you  have  pour'd 
All  blessings  on  me,  that  ambitious  man 
Could  ever  fancy. — Till  this  happy  minute 
I  ne'er  saw  beauty,  or  believM  there  could  be 
Perfection  in  a  woman  :   I  shall  live 
To  serve  and  honour  you  :  upon  my  knees 
I  thus  receive  you ;  and,  so  you  vouchsafe  it, 
This  day  I  am  doubly  married,  to  the  empire, 
And  your  best  self. 

Delph.  False  and  perfidious  villain  ! 

Drus.  Let  me  fall  headlong  on  him  !     Oh,  my  stars  ! 
This  I  foresaw  and  fear'd. 

Car.  Call  forth  a  flamen. —  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

This  knot  shall  now  be  tied. 

Delph.  But  I  will  loose  it, 
If  art  or  hell  have  any  strength. 

Re-enter  Attendant  with  a  Flamen.      Thunder  and  lightning. 

Car.  Prodigious  ! 

Maxi.  How  soon  the  day 's  o'ercast ! 

Flamen.  The  signs  are  fatal ; 
Juno  smiles  not  upon  this  match,  and  shews  too 
She  has  her  thunder. 

Dio.  Can  there  be  a  stop 
In  my  full  fortune  ? 

Car.  We  are  too  violent, 
And  I  repent  the  haste  :  we  first  should  pay 
Our  latest  duty  to  the  dead,  and  then 
Proceed  discreetly.     Let 's  take  up  the  body  ; 
And,  when  we  have  plac'd  his  ashes  in  his  urn, 
We  '11  try  the  gods  again  ;   for,  wise  men  say, 
Marriage  and  obsequies  do  not  suit  one  day.   [Exeunt  all  below. 

'  sought  to~\   See  note,  p.    133. 
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Delph.  So  ;  'tis  deferr'd  yet,  in  despite  of  falsehood. 
Comfort,  Drusilla  ;  for  he  shall  be  thine, 
Or  wish,  in  vain,  he  were  notJ.     I  will  punish 
His  perjury  to  the  height. — Mount  up,  ray  birds k  ! — 
Some  rites  I  am  to  perform  to  Hecate, 
To  perfect  my  designs  ;  which  once  perform'd, 
He  shall  be  made  obedient  to  thy  call, 
Or  in  his  ruin  I  will  bury  all.  [The  car  ascends. 


ACT   III. 

SCENE   I.— Before  the  Palace. 


Enter  Maximinian. 
Maxi.  What  powerful  star  shinM  at  this  man's  nativity, 
And  bless'd  his  homely  cradle  with  full  glory  \ 
What  throngs  of  people  press  and  buzz  about  him, 
And  with  their  humming  flatteries  sing  him  Csesar  ! 
Sing  him  aloud,  and  grow  hoarse  with  saluting  him  ! 
How  the  fierce-minded  soldier  steals  in  to  him, 
Adores  and  courts  his  honour  !  at  his  devotion 
Their  lives,  their  virtues,  and  their  fortunes  laying ! 
Carinus  sues,  the  emperor  entreats  him, 
And,  as  a  brighter  flame,  takes  his  beams  from  him  ; 
The  blest  and  bright  Aurelia,  she  dotes  on  him, 
And,  as  the  god  of  love,  burns  incense  to  him  : 
All  eyes  live  on  him.     Yet  I  am  still  Maximinian, 
Still  the  same  poor  and  wretched  thing,  his  servant. 
What  have  I  got  by  this  I  where  lies  my  glory  I 
How  am  I  rais'd  and  honour'd  ?  I  have  gone  as  far 
To  woo  this  purblind  honour,  and  have  pass'd 

j  Or  wish,  in  vain,  he  ivere  not]  Sympscn  altered  the  passage  thus ; 
"  Or  wish,  in  vain,  he  were.     Note,  /  will  punish 
His  perjury  to  th'  height  "  !  !  ! 
"  The  meaning  of  the  text  obviously  is,  '  He  shall  be  thine,  or  wish  he  had  no 
existence,  which  I  will  prevent  his  putting  a  period  to.'  "  Ed.  177S. 
k  birds]  i.  e.  dragons.     Sympson  has  a  very  foolish  note  here. 
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As  many  dangerous  expeditions, 

As  noble,  and  as  high  ;   nay,  in  his  destiny, 

Whilst  'twas  unknown,  have  run  as  many  hazards, 

And  done  as  much,  swet  thorough  as  many  perils  ; 

Only  the  hangman  of  Volusius  Aper, 

Which  I  mistook,  has  made  him  emperor, 

And  me  his  slave. 

Enter  Delphi  a  and  Drusilla. 

Delph.  Stand  still ;  he  cannot  see  us 
Till  I  please.     Mark  him  well ;  this  discontentment 
I  have  forc'd  into  him  for  thy  cause,  Drusilla. 

Maxi.  Can  the  gods  see  this, 
See  it  with  justice,  and  confer  their  blessings 
On  him  that  never  flung  one  grain  of  incense 
Upon  their  altars  ?  never  bowM  his  knee  yet  \ 
And  I,  that  have  march 'd  foot  by  foot,  struck  equally, 
And,  whilst  he  was  a-gleaning,  have  been  praying, 
Contemning  his  base,  covetous 

Delph.  Now  we  '11  be  open  '. 

Maxi.  Bless  me  !  and  with  all  reverence [Kneels. 

Delph.  Stand  up,  son  ;  [He  rises. 

And  wonder  not  at  thy  ungrateful  uncle  : 
I  know  thy  thoughts,  and  I  appear  to  ease  'em. 

Maxi.  Oh,  mother,  did  I  stand  the  tenth  part  to  you 
Engag'd  and  fetter'd,  as  mine  uncle  does, 
How  would  I  serve,  how  would  I  fall  before  you  ! 
The  poorer  powers  we  worship  m. 

Delph.  Peace,  and  flatter  not ; 
Necessity  and  anger  draws  this  from  you, 
Of  both  which  I  will  quit  you.     For  your  uncle 
I  spoke  this  honour,  and  it  fell  upon  him, 
Fell  to  his  full  content :  he  has  forgot  me, 

i  Now  we  '11  be  open]    After  these  words  Weber  added  a  stage-direction, 
"  They  come  forward"  :  but  Delphia  has  previously  said, — 

"he  cannot  see  us 
Till  I  please." 

m   The  poorer  powers  ive  worship]  After  these  words  the  modern  editors  put 
a  break  :  but  the  sense  is  complete. 

VOL.    VIII.  R 
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For  call  my  care,  forgot  me,  and  his  vow  too  ; 
As  if  a  dream  had  vanishM,  so  h'as  lost  me, 
And  I  him  :  let  him  now  stand  fast !   Come  hither  ; 
My  care  is  now  on  yon. 

Maxi.  Oh,  blessed  mother  ! 

Delph.  Stand  still,  and  let  me  work  :  so.  Now,  Maximinian, 
Go,  and  appear  in  court,  and  eye  Aurelia  : 
Believe  what  I  have  done  concerns  you  highly  : 
Stand  in  her  view,  make  your  addresses  to  her; 
She  is  the  stair  of  honour.     I  '11  say  no  more, 
But  Fortune  is  your  servant :  go. 

Maxi.   With  reverence  ; 
All  this  as  holy  truths 

Delph.  Believe,  and  prosper.  [Exit  Maximinian. 

Drus.  Yet  all  this  cures  not  me  :  but  as  much  credit, 
As  much  belief  from  Dioclesian 

Delph.  Be  not  dejected  ;  I  have  warn'd  you  often, 
The  proudest  thoughts  he  has  I  ll  humble. — Who  "s  this  ? 

Enter  Geta,  Lictors,  and  Suitors  with  petitions. 
Oh,  'tis  the  fool  and  knave  grown  a  grave  officer  : 
Here's  hot  and  high  preferment. 

Geta.  What's  your  bill  1  [Takes  bill,  and  reads. 

For  gravel  for  the  Appian  ivay,  and  pills 
Is  the  way  rheumatic  \ 

First  Suit.  Tis  piles,  an 't  please  you. 

Geta.  Heniove  me  those  piles  to  Port  Esquiline  n ; 
Fitter  the  place,  my  friend  :  you  shall  be  paid. 

n  Poit  Esquilinn]  "  So  our  great  Spenser,  from  whom  this  passage  seems  to 
have  been  taken,  B.  ii.  C.  ix.  Stan.  32  ; 

'  But  all  the  licmour,  which  was  fowle  and  waste, 

Not  good  nor  serviceable  elles  for  ought, 

They  in  another  great  rowud  vessell  plaste, 

Till  by  a  conduit-pipe  it  thence  were  brought  : 

And  all  the  rest,  that  noyous  was  and  nought, 

By  secret  wayes,  that  none  might  it  espy, 

Was  close  convaid,  and  to  the  back-gate  brought, 

That  cleped  was  Port  Esquiline,  whereby 

It  was  avoided  quite,  and  throwne  out  privily.'  "  Sympson.  "  The 
reader  will  probably  find  no  marks  of  imitation  in  the  text  from  this  stanza  of 
Spenser."     Weber, — who,  I  suspect,  understood  neither  the  passage  of  the  text 
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First  Suit.  I  thank  your  worship. 

Geta.  Thank  me  when  you  have  it, 
Thank  me  another  way,  you  are  an  ass  else  : 
I  know  my  office.     You  are  for  the  streets,  sir. 

Lord,  how  ye  throng  ! That  knave  has  eaten  garlic  ; 

Whip  him,  and  bring  him  back. 

Third  Suit.  I  beseech  your  worship  ; 
Here's  an  old  reckoning  for  the  dung  and  dirt,  sir. 

Geta.  It  stinks  like  thee  ;  away  ! — Yet  let  him  tarry  ; 
His  bill  shall  quit  his  breath. — Give  your  petitions 
In  seemly  sort,  and  keep  your  hats  off  decently. 

[  Takes  bill,  and  reads. 
For  scouring  the  icater- courses  thorough  the  city  °  ; 
A  fine  periphrasis  of  a  kennel-raker  ! 
Did  you  scour  all,  my  friend  I  you  had  some  business  : 
Who  shall  scour  you  ?  you  are  to  be  paid,  I  take  it, 
When  surgeons  swear  you  have  performM  your  office. 

Fourth  Suit.   Your  worship  "s  merry. 

Geta.  We  must  be  sometimes  witty, 
To  nick  a  knave ;  'tis  as  useful  as  our  gravity. 
I  ""II  take  no  more  petitions  ;   I  am  pester' d  : 
Give  me  some  rest. 

Fourth  Suit.  I  have  brought  the  gold,  an  "t  please  you, 
About  the  place  you  promisM. 

Geta.  See  him  'enter'd. — 
How  does  your  daughter  I 

Fourth  Suit.  Better  your  worship  thinks  of  her. 

Geta.  This  is  with  the  least.    But  let  me  see  your  daughter  : 
'Tis  a  good  forward  maid  ;  I  "11  join  her  with  you. — 
I  do  beseech  ye,  leave  me  ! 

First  Lict.   Ye  see  the  edile  's  busy. 

Geta.  And  look  to  your  places,  or  I  '11  make  ye  smoke 
else. — 
Sirrah,  I  drank  a  cup  of  wine  at  your  house  yesterday, 
A  good  smart  wine. 

nor  that  just  cited.  Geta  here  makes  a  dirty  quibbling  allusion  ;  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  it  was  suggested  to  the  writer  by  the  above  passage  of  Spensei , 
who  is  there  describing  the  human  body. 

°  city]  Both  the  folios  "  cities  "  ;  and  so  the  modern  editors. 

R  2 
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First  Lict.  Send  him  the  piece  ;  he  likes  it. 

Geta.  And  ate  the  best  wild  boar  at  that  same  farmer's. 

Sec.  Suit.  I  have  half  left  yet ;    your   worship  shall  com- 
mand it. 

Geta.  A  bit  will  serve. — Give  me  some  rest. — Gods  help  me, 
How  shall  I  labour  when  I  am  a  senator  ! 

Delph.  'Tis  a  fit  place  indeed   [Aside]. — Save  your  master- 
ship ! 
Do  you  know  us,  sir? 

Geta.  These  women  are  still  troublesome. 
There  be  houses  providing  for  such  wretched  women, 
And  some  small  rents  to  set  ye  a-spinning. 

Drus.  Sir, 
We  are  no  spinsters  ;  nor,  if  you  look  upon  us, 
So  wretched  as  you  take  us. 

Delph.  Does  your  mightiness, 
That  is  a  great  destroyer  of  your  memory, 
Yet  understand  our  faces  ? 

Geta.  Prithee,  keep  off,  woman; 
It  is  not  fit  I  should  know  every  creature : 
Although  I  have  been  familiar  with  thee  heretofore, 
I  must  not  know  thee  now  ;   my  place  neglects  thee. 
Yet,  because  I  deign  a  glimpse  of  your  remembrances, 
Give  me  your  suits,  and  wait  me  a  month  hence. 

Delpli.  Our  suits  are,  sir,  to  see  the  emperor, 
The  emperor  Dioclesian,  to  speak  to  him, 
And  not  to  wait  on  you.     We  have  told  you  all,  sir. 

Geta.  I  laugh  at  your  simplicity,  poor  women  : 
See  the  emperor  !   why,  you  are  deceiv'd  ;  now 
The  emperor  appears  but  once  in  seven  years, 
And  then  he  shines  not  on  such  weeds  as  you  are. — 
Forward,  and  keep  your  state  ;  and  keep  beggars  from  me. 

[Exeunt  Geta,  Lictors,  and  Suitoi's. 

Drus.  Here  is  a  pretty  youth. 

Delph.  He  shall  be  pretty, 
Or  I  will  want  my  will. — Since  you  are  so  high,  sir, 
I  '11  raise  you  higher,  or  my  art  shall  fail  me. — 
Stand  close;  he  comes.  \_They  retire. 
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Enter  Dioclesian. 

Dio.  How  am  I  cross'd  and  tortur'd  ! 
My  most-wish'd  happiness,  my  lovely  mistress, 
That  must  make  good  my  hopes,  and  link  my  greatness, 
Yet  sever'd  from  mine  arms  !   Tell  me,  high  Heaven, 
How  have  I  sinn'd,  that  you  should  speak  in  thunder, 
In  horrid  thunder,  when  my  heart  was  ready 
To  leap  into  her  breast  ?  the  priest  was  ready  ? 
The  joyful  virgins  and  the  young  men  ready  ? 
When  Hymen  stood,  with  all  his  flames  about  him, 
Blessing  the  bed  ?  the  house  with  full  joy  sweating  ? 
And  Expectation,  like  the  Roman  eagle, 
Took  stand,  and  call'd  all  eyes  ?  It  was  your  honour  ; 
And,  ere  you  give  it  full,  do  you  destroy  it  ? 
Or  was  there  some  dire  star,  some  devil,  that  did  it  I 
Some  sad  malignant  angel  to  mine  honour  ? 
With  you  I  dare  not  rage. 

Delph.  [advancing  with  Drusilla]  With  me  thou  canst  not, 
Though  it  was  I ; — nay,  look  not  pale  and  frighted  ; 
I  '11  fright  thee  more ; — with  me  thou  canst  not  quarrel : 
I  rais'd  the  thunder  to  rebuke  thy  falsehood, 
(Look  here)  to  her  thy  falsehood.     Now  be  angry, 
And  be  as  great  in  evil  as  in  empire. 

Dio.  Bless  me,  ye  powers  ! 

Delph.  Thou  hast  full  need  of  blessing. 
'Twas  I  that,  at  thy  great  inauguration, 
Hung  in  the  air  unseen ;  'twas  I  that  honour 'd  thee 
With  various  musics  and  sweet-sounding  airs  ; 
'Twas  I  inspir'd  the  soldier's  heart  with  wonder, 
And  made  him  throw  himself,  with  love  and  duty, 
Low  asp  thy  feet  ;  'twas  I  that  fix'd  him  to  thee. 
But  why  did  I  all  this  ?  to  keep  thy  honesty, 
Thy  vow,  and  faith  :  that  once  forgot  and  slighted, 
Aurelia  in  regard,  the  marriage  ready, 
The  priest  and  all  the  ceremonies  present, 
'Twas  I  that  thunder'd  loud,  'twas  I  that  threaten'd, 
'Twas  I  that  cast  a  dark  face  over  heaven, 
And  smote  ye  all  with  terror. 

i'  as]   So  the  first  folio. — The  second  folio  ''at"  ;  aud  so  the  Editors  of  1778 
and  Weber. 
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Drus.  Yet  consider, 
As  you  are  noble,  as  1  have  deserv'd  you  ; 
For  yet  you  are  free  :   if  neither  faith  nor  promise, 
The  deeds  of  elder  times,  may  be  remember'd, 
Let  these  new-dropping  tears  (for  I  still  love  you), 
These  hands  held  up  to  Heaven 

Dio.  I  must  not  pity  you  ; 
'Tis  not  wise  in  me. 

Delph.  How  !  not  wise  ! 

Dio.  Nor  honourable. 
A  princess  is  my  love,  and  dotes  upon  me  ; 
A  fair  and  lovely  princess  is  my  mistress. 
I  am  an  emperor  :  consider,  prophetess, 
Now  my  embraces  are  for  queens  and  princesses, 
For  ladies  of  high  mark,  for  divine  beauties  : 
To  look  so  low  as  this  cheap  common  sweetness 
Would  speak  me  base,  my  names  and  glories  nothing. 
I  grant  I  made  a  vow  ;   what  was  I  then  ? 
As  she  is  now,  of  no  sort  (hope  made  me  promise)  ; 
But,  now  I  am0,  to  keep  this  vow  were  monstrous, 
A  madness,  and  a  low  inglorious  fondness. 

Delph.  Take  heed,  proud  man. 

Drus.  Princes  may  love  with  titles, 
But  I  with  truth. 

Delph.  Take  heed  :  here  stands  thy  destiny  ; 
Thy  fate  here  follows. 

Dio.  Thou  doting  sorceress, 
Wouldst  have  me  love  this  thing,  that  is  not  worthy 
To  kneel  unto  my  saint,  to  kiss  her  shadow  ? 
Great  princes  are  her  slaves  ;  selected  beauties 
Bow  at  her  beck  ;  the  mighty  Persian's  daughter 
(Bright  as  the  breaking  east,  as  mid-day  P  glorious) 
"Waits  her  commands,  and  grows  proud  in  her  pleasures. 

•  Bui,  notv  I  am]  i.  e.  But,  now  that  I  am  of  some  sort. — So  both  the  folios  ; 
and  so  the  Editors  of  1778. — Betterton,  in  his  alteration  of  this  play,  gave  ; 
"  As  she  is  now,  of  no  note,  (hope  made  me  promise,) 
But  as  I  am,  to  keep  this  vow  were  monstrous." 
Syinpson  printed  "  But  as  J  'm  now  ".     Weber  (after  Mason),  "  But  [as]  now 
I  am"". 

p  as  mid-day]  So  the  second  folio. — The  first  folio  "  as  the  mid-day  "  ;  and 
so  Syinpson. 
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I  '11  see  her  honour'd  ;  some  match  I  shall  think  of, 
That  shall  advance  ye  both  ;  meantime,  I  '11  favour  ye.      [Exit. 
Delph.  Meantime    I  '11  haunt  thee  ! — Cry  not,  wench ;  be 
confident, 
Ere  long,  thou  shalt  more  pity  him,  (observe  me,) 
And  pity  him  in  truth,  than  now  thou  seek'st  him : 
My  art  and  I  are  yet  companions.     Come,  girl.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.—  The  court  of  the  Edile. 
Enter  Geta,  Lictors,  Guards,  and  Suitors. 

Geta.  I  am  too  merciful,  I  find  it,  friends, 
Of  p  too  soft  a  nature,  to  be  an  officer  ; 
I  bear  too  much  remorse  (). 

First  Lict.  'Tis  your  own  fault,  sir ; 
For,  look  you,  one  so  newly  warm  in  office 
Should  lay  about  him  blindfold,  like  true  justice, 
Hit  where  it  will :   the  more  you  whip  and  hang,  sir, 
(Though  without  cause  ;  let  that  declare  itself  afterward,) 
The  more  you  are  admir'd. 

Geta.  I  think  I  shall  be. 

Sec.  Lict.  Your  worship  is  a  man  of  a  spare  body, 
And  prone  to  anger. 

Geta.  Nay,  I  will  be  angry  ; 
And  the  best  is,  I  need  not  shew  my  reason. 

Sec.  Lict.  You  need  not,  sir ;  your  place  is  without  reason  ; 
And  what  you  want  in  growth  and  full  proportion, 
Make  up  in  rule  and  rigour. 

Geta.  A  rare  counsellor  ! 
Instruct  me  further.     Is  it  fit,  my  friends, 
The  emperor,  my  master  Dioclesian, 
Should  now  remember  or  the  times  or  manners 
That  call'd  him  plain- down  Diodes  I 

First  Lict.  He  must  not ; 
It  stands  not  with  his  royalty. 

Geta.  I  grant  ye. 
I  being,  then,  the  edile  Getianus, 

i"  Of]  Sympson  silently  printed  "  And  of". 
q  remorse]  "i.e.  pity."     Mason. 
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A  man  of  place,  and  judge,  is  it  held  requisite 

I  should  commit  to  my  consideration 

Those  rascals  of  remov'd  and  ragged  hours 

That  with  unreverend  mouths  calPd  me  slave  Geta  ? 

Sec.  Lict.  You  must  forget  their  names  ;  your  honour  bids 
you. 

Geta.  I  do  forget ;  but  I  will  hang  their  natures  : 
I  will  ascend  my  place,  which  is  of  justice; 
And,  Mercy,  I  forget  thee.  [Ascends  into  his  chair. 

Suito7's.  A  rare  magistrate  ! 
Another  Solon,  sure. 

Geta.  Bring  out  the  offenders. 

First  Lict.  There  are  none  yet,  sir;  but  no  doubt  there  will  be: 
But,  if  you  please  touch  some  things  of  those  natures — 

Geta.  And  am  I  ready,  and  mine  anger  too, 
The  melancholy  of  a  magistrate  upon  me, 
And  no  offenders  to  execute  my  fury  ? 
Ha !  no  offenders,  knaves  ? 

First  Lict.  There  are  knaves  indeed,  sir  ; 
But  'l  we  hope  shortly  to  have  'em  for  your  worship. 

Geta.  No  men  to  hang  or  whip  ?  are  you  good  officers, 
That  provide  no  fuel  for  a  judge's  fury  1 
In  this  place  something  must  be  done  ;  this  chair,  I  tell  ye, 
When  I  sit  down,  must  savour  of  severity  : 
Therefore,  I  warn  ye  all,  bring  me  lewd  r  people, 
Or  likely  to  be  lewd  (twigs  must  be  cropt  too)  ; 
Let  me  have  evil  persons  in  abundance, 
Or  make  'em  evil ;  'tis  all  one,  do  but  say  so, 
That  I  may  have  fit  matter  for  a  magistrate ; 
And  let  me  work.     If  I  sit  empty  once  more, 
And  lose  my  longing,  as  I  am  true  edile, 
And  as  I  hope  to  rectify  my  country, 

You  are  those  scabs  I  will  scratch  off  from  the  commonwealth, 
You  are  those  rascals  of  the  state  I  treat  of s ; 
And  you  shall  find  and  feel 

i  But]  Qy.  "  And"  ?  Betterton,  in  his  alteration  of  the  play,  omitted  this  word. 

r  lewd]  i.e.  wicked,  evil. 

8  /  treat  of]  Is,  surely,  the  right  reading.  Yet  Betterton,  in  his  alteration  of 
the  play,  gave  "  I  '11  punish  "  ;  and  Sympson  (at  Seward's  suggestion)  printed 
''  I  '11  tread  on". 
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Sec.  Lict.   You  shall  have  many, 
Many  notorious  people. 

Geta.  Let  'em  be  people, 
And  take  ye  notorious  to  yourselves.     Mark  me,  my  lictors, 
And  you  the  rest  of  my  officials ; 
If  I  be  angry  (as  my  place  will  ask  it), 
And  want  fit  matter  to  dispose  my  authority, 
I  '11  hang  a  hundred  of  ye  :   I  '11  not  stay  longer, 
Nor  inquire  no  further  into  your  offences ; 
It  is  sufficient  that  I  find  no  criminals, 
And  therefore  I  must  make  some  ;  if  I  cannot, 
Suffer  myself;  for  so  runs  my  commission. 

Suitors.  An  admirable,  zealous,  and  true  justice  ! 

First  Lict.  I  cannot  hold  [J side]. — If  there  be  any  people, 
Of  what  degree  soever,  or  what  quality, 
That  would  behold  the  wonderful  works  of  justice 
In  a  new  officer,  a  man  conceal' d  yet, 
Let  him  repair,  and  see,  and  hear,  and  wonder 
At  the  most  wise  and  gracious  Getianus  ! 

Geta.  This  qualifies  a  little. 

Enter  Delphia  and  Drusilla. 

What  are  these  ? 

Delph.  You  shall  not  mourn  still :  times  of  recreation, 
To  allay  this  sadness,  must  be  sought. — What 's  here? 
A  superstitious  flock  of  senseless  people 
Worshipping  a  sign  in  office  ? 

Geta.  Lay  hold  on  her,  [Guards  seize  her. 

And  hold  her  fast ;  she  '11  slip  thorough  your  fingers  like  an  eel 

else  ; 
I  know  her  tricks  :  hold  her,  I  say,  and  bind  her  ; 
Or  hang  her  first,  and  then  I  '11  tell  her  wherefore. 

Delph.  What  have  I  done  1 

Geta.  Thou  hast  done  enough  to  undo  thee ; 
Thou  hast   press'd  to  the   emperor's  presence  without   my 

warrant, 
I  being  his  key  and  image. 

Delph.  You  are  an  image  indeed, 
And  of  the  coarsest  stuff,  and  the  worst  making, 
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That  e  'er  I  lookM  on  yet : 

1  '11  make  as  good  an  image  of  an  ass. 

Geta.  Besides,  thou  art  a  woman  of  a  lewd '  life. 

Delph.  I  am  no  whore,  sir  ;  nor  no  common  fame 
Has  yet  proclaim1  d  me  to  the  people  vicious. 

Geta.  Thou  art  to  me  a  damnable  lewd  woman, 
Which  is  as  much  as  all  the  people  swore  it : 
I  know  thou  art  a  keeper  of  tame  devils  : 
And,  whereas  great  and  grave  men  of  my  place 
Can  by  the  laws  be  allowM  but  one  a-piece, 
For  their  own  services  and  recreations, 
Thou,  like  a  traiterous  quean,  keep'st  twenty  devils, 
Twenty  in  ordinary. 

Dclph.  Pray  you,  sir,  be  pacified  : 
If  that  be  all ;   and,  if  you  want  a  servant, 
You  shall  have  one  of  mine  shall  serve  for  nothing, 
Faithful  and  diligent,  and  a  wise  devil  too  ; 
Think  for  what  end. 

Geta.  Let  her  alone  :  'tis  useful ;  [Guards  release  her. 

We  men  of  business  must  use  speedy  servants. — 
Let  me  see  your  family. 

Delph.  Think  but  one,  he  is  ready. 

Geta.  A  devil  for  intelligence  \  no,  no, 
He  will  lie  beyond  all  travellers.     A  state-devil  \ 
Neither ;  he  will  undo  me  at  mine  own  weapon. 
For  execution  ?  he  will  hang  me  too. 
I  would  have  a  handsome,  pleasant,  and  a  fine  she-devil, 
To  entertain  the  ladies  that  come  to  me ; 
A  travell'd  devil,  too,  that  speaks  the  tongues, 
And  a  neat  carving  devil.  [Musicu. 

Enter  a  She-devil. 
Delph.  Be  not  fearful. 

Geta.  A  pretty  brown  devil,  i'  faith.     May  I  not  kiss  her  I 
Delph.  Yes,  and  embrace  her  too  ;  she  is  your  servant : 
Fear  not ;  her  lips  are  cool  enough. 

1  lewd]  See  note,  p.  248. 

\fusic]  Weber  added  "Delphia  conjures", — very  unnecessarily. 
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Geta.  She  is  marvellous  well  mounted.    What's  her  name  ? 

Delph.   Lucifera. 

Geta.  Come  hither,  Lucifera,  and  kiss  me. 

Delph.  Let  her  sit  on  your  knee.  [She-devil  sits  on  his  knee. 

Geta.  The  chair  turns  !     Hey,  boys  ! 
Pleasant,  i1  faith,  and  a  fine  facetious  devil.  [She-devil  dances. 

Delph.  She  would  whisper  in  your  ear,  and  tell  you  wonders. 

Geta.  Come. — What 's  her  name  ? 

Delph.   Lucifera. 

Geta.  Come,  Lucie; 
Come,  speak  thy  mind. 

[She-devil  whispers  to  him.     Then  exeunt  all  except  Geta. 
I  am  certain  burnt  to  ashes  ; 
I  have  a  kind  of  glass-house  in  my  cod-piece. 
Are  these  the  flames  of  state  ?     I  am  roasted  over, 
Over  and  over-roasted.     Is  this  office  ? 
The  pleasures'  of  authority  -.     I  '11  no  more  on 't ; 
Till  I  can  punish  devils  too,  I  11  quit  it. 
Some  other  trade  now,  and  some  course  less  dangerous, 
Or  certainly  I  11  tile  again  for  two-pence.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III. — An  apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  CAVimvs,  Adrelia,  Cassana,  Persian  Ambassadors,  and 
Attendants. 

Aur.  Never  dispute  with  me, — you  cannot  have  her  ; 
Nor  name  the  greatness  of  your  king, — I  scorn  him  : 
Your  knees  to  me  are  nothing  ;  should  he  bow  too, 
It  were  his  duty,  and  my  power  to  slight  him. 

Car.  She  is  her  woman  (never  sue  to  me), 
And  in  her  power  to  render  her  or  keep  her  ; 
And  she,  my  sister,  not  to  be  compell'd, 
Nor  have  her  own  snatch'd  from  her. 

First  Amb.  We  desire  not, 
But  for  what  ransom  she  shall  please  to  think  of, 
Jewels,  or  towns,  or  provinces. 

v  ■pleasures]  So  the  first  folio. — The  second  folio  "  pleasure  "  ;  and   so  the 
Editors  of  1  778  and  Weber. 
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Aur.  No  ransom  ; 
No,  not  your  king's  own  head,  his  crown  upon  it, 
And  all  the  low  subjections  of  his  people. 

First  Ami.  Fair  princes  should  have  tender  thoughts. 

Aur.  Is  she  too  good 
To  wait  upon  the  mighty  emperor's  sister ! 
What  princess  of  that  sweetness,  or  that  excellence, 
Sprung  from  the  proudest  and  the  mightiest  monarchs, 
Hut  may  be  highly  blest  to  be  my  servant  ? 

Cas.  'Tis  most  true,  mighty  lady. 

Aur.  Has  my  fair  usage 
Made  you  so  much  despise  me  and  your  fortune, 
That  you  grow  weary  of  my  entertainments  ? 
Henceforward,  as  you  are,  I  will  command  you, 
And  as  you  were  ordain'd,  my  prisoner, 
My  slave,  and  one  I  may  dispose  of  any  way ; 

No  more  my  fair  companion. Tell  your  king  so  ; 

And,  if  he  had  more  sisters,  I  would  have  'em, 
And  use  'em  as  I  please.     You  have  your  answer. 

First  Ami.  We    must  take  some  other  way :  force  must 
compel  it.  [Exeunt  Ambassadors. 

Enter  Maximinian. 
Maxi.  Now,  if  thou  be'st  a  prophetess,  and  canst  do 
Things  of  that  wonder  that  thy  tongue  delivers, 
Canst  raise  me  too,  I  shall  be  bound  to  speak  thee  : 
I  half  believe  ;  confirm  the  other  to  me, 
And  monuments,  to  all  succeeding  ages, 
Of  thee  and  of  thy  piety — Now  she  eyes  me  : — 
Now  work,  great  power  of  art  ! — she  moves  unto  me  : 
How  sweet,  how  fair,  and  lovely  her  aspects  are  ! 
Her  eyesv,  like  bright  Eoan  flames,  shoot  thorough  me. 

[Aside. 
Aur.  Oh,  my  fair  friend,  where  have  you  been  ? 
Maxi.  What  am  1 1 
What  does  she  take  me  for  I — Work  still,  work  strongly  ! 

[Aside, 
y  Her  eyes,  &c.  ]  So  the  second  folio. — The  first  folio  has  ; 

"  Her  eyes  are  like  bright  Ioau  flames  shot  thorow  me  "  ; 
aiid  so  Sympson  (except  that  he  printed  "  Eoan"). 
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Aur.   Where  have  you  fled  my  loves  and  my  embraces  ? 

Maxi.  I  am  beyond  my  wits  !  [Aside. 

Aur.  Can  one  poor  thunder, 
Whose  causes  are  as  common  as  his  noises, 
Make  you  defer  your  lawful  and  free  pleasures  ? 
Strike  terror  to  a  soldier's  heart,  a  monarch's  ? 
Thorough  all  the  fires  of  angry  Heaven,  thorough  tempests 
That  sing  of  nothing  but  destruction, 
Even  underneath  the  bolt  of  Jove,  then  ready, 
And  aiming  dreadfully,  I  would  seek  you, 
And  fly  into  your  arms. 

Maxi.  I  shall  be  mighty, 
And  (which  I  never  knew  yet)  I  am  goodly  ; 
For  certain,  a  most  handsome  man.  [Aside. 

Car.  Fie,  sister  ! 
What  a  forgetful  weakness  is  this  in  you  ! 
What  a  light  presence u  !     These  are  words  and  offers 
Due  only  to  your  husband,  Dioclesian  ; 
This  free  behaviour  only  his. 

Aur.  'Tis  strange 
That  only  empty  names  compel  affections  : 
This  man  you  see,  give  him  what  name  or  title, 
Let  it  be  ne'er  so  poor,  ne'er  so  despis'd,  brother, 
This  lovely  man 

Maxi.  Though  I  be  hang'd,  I  '11  forward  ; 
For,  certain,  I  am  excellent,  and  knew  not.  [Aside. 

Aur.  This  rare  and  sweet  young  man — see  how  he  looks,  sir  ! 

Maxi.  I  '11  justle  hard,  dear  uncle.  [Aside. 

Aur.  This  thing,  I  say, 
Let  him  be  what  he  will,  or  bear  what  fortune, 
This  most  unequall'd  man,  this  spring  of  beauty, 
Deserves  the  bed  of  Juno. 

Car.  You  are  not  mad  ? 

Maxi.  I  hope  she  be;   I  am  sure  I  am  little  better.  [Aside. 

Aur.  Oh,  fair,  sweet  man  ! 

Car.  For  shame,  refrain  this  impudence  ! 

Maxi.    Would   I   had  her  alone,   that  I   might   seal  this 
blessing ! 

w  presence']  i.  e.  demeanour. 
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Sure,  sure,  she  should  not  beg.      If  this  continue, 

As  I  hope  Heaven  it  will,  uncle,  I  '11  nick  you, 

I  Ml  nick  you,  by  this  life  !     Some  would  fear  killing 

In  the  pursuit  now  of  so  rare  a  venture : 

I  am  covetous  to  die  for  such  a  beauty. 

Mine  uncle  comes;  now,  if  she  stand,  I  am  happy.        [Aside. 

Enter  Dioclesian. 

Car.   Be  right  again,  for  honour's  sake  ! 

Dio.  Fair  mistress 

Aur.  What  man  is  this  2 — Away  ! — what  saucy  fellow  \ 
Dare  any  such  base  groom  press  to  salute  me  ? 

Dio.  Have  you  forgot  me,  fair  I  or  do  you  jest  with  me  ? 
I  '11  tell  you  what  I  am :   come,  pray  you,  look  lovely. 
Nothing  but  frowns  and  scorns  ! 

Aur.  Who  is  this  fellow  I 

Dio.  I  '11  tell  you  who  I  am  ;  I  am  your  husband. 

Aur.  Husband  to  me  ! 

Dio.  To  you :   I  am  Dioclesian. 

Maxi.  More  of  this  sport,  and  I  am  made,  old  mother  ! 
Effect  but  this  thou  hast  begun [Aside. 

Dio.  I  am  he,  lady, 
RevengM  your  brother's  death,  slew  cruel  Aper  ; 
I  am  he  the  soldier  courts,  the  empire  honours, 
Your  brother  loves  ;  am  he,  my  lovely  mistress, 
Will  make  you  empress  of  the  world. 

Maxi.  Still  excellent ! 
Now  I  see,  too,  mine  uncle  may  be  cozen' d  ; 
An  emperor  may  suffer  like  another. 
Well  saidy,  old  mother  !  hold  but  up  this  miracle —      [Aside. 

Aur.  Thou  liest ;  thou  art  not  he  :  thou  a  brave  fellow  ! 

Car.  Is  there  no  shame,  no  modesty,  in  women  \ 

Aur.  Thou  one  of  high  and  full  mark  ! 

Dio.  Gods,  what  ails  she  ? 

Aur.  Generous  and  noble  !     Fie,  thou  liest  most  basely  ! 
Thy  face,  and  all  aspects  upon  thee,  tell  mez 

y  Well  said]  Equivalent  to — Well  done  !  as  frequently  before  :  see  note, 
p.  143. 

z  all  aspects  upon  thee,  tell  me~\  So  the  second  folio The  first  folio  has  "  all 

aspect  upon  thee  tells  me  ";  and  so  the  modem  editors. — Compare  p.  252,  last 
line  but  four. 
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Thou  art  a  poor  Dalmatian  slave,  a  low  thing, 
Not  worth  the  name  of  Roman.     Stand  off  farther. 

Dio.  What  may  this  mean  ? 

Aw.  Come  hither,  my  Endymion  ; 
Come,  shew  thyself,  and  all  eyes  be  blest  in  thee  ! 

Dio.  Ha  !  what  is  this  \ 

Aur.  Thou  fair  star  that  I  live  by, 
Look  lovely  on  me,  break  into  full  brightness  ! 
Look ;  here 's  a  face  now  of  another  making, 
Another  mould  ;  here 's  a  divine  proportion  ; 
Eyes  fit  for  Phoebus'  self,  to  gild  the  world  with  ; 
And  there  "s  a  brow  archM  like  the  state a  of  heaven ; 
Look  how  it  bends,  and  with  what  radiance, 
As  if  the  synod  of  the  gods  sate  under  ! 
Look  there,  and  wonder.     Now  behold  that  fellow, 
That  admirable  thing,  cut  with  an  axe  out. 

Maxi.  Old  woman,  though  I  cannot  give  thee  recompense, 
Yet,  certainly,  I  '11  make  thy  name  as  glorious [Aside. 

Dio.  Is  this  in  truth  ? 

Car.  She  is  mad,  and  you  must  pardon  her. 

Dio.  She  hangs  upon  him  ;  see  ! 

Car.  Her  fit   is  strong  now  : 
Be  not  you  passionate. 

Dio.  She  kisses  ! 

Car.  Let  her ; 
'Tis  but  the  fondness  of  her  fit. 

Dio.  I  am  fool'd  : 
And,  if  I  suffer  this 

Car.  Pray  you,  friend,  be  pacified  ; 
This  will  be  off  anon.     She  goes  in.   [Exit  Aurelia  with  Cas. 

Dio.  Sirrah  ! 

Maxi.  What  say  you,  sir  ? 

Dio.  How  dare  thy  lips,  thy  base  lips 

Maxi.  I  am  your  kinsman,  sir,  and  no  such  base  one. 
I  sought  no  kisses ;  nor  I  had  no  reason 
To  kick  the  princess  from  me, — 'twas  no  manners  : 
I  never  yet  compell'd  her  ;  of  her  courtesy 
What  she  bestows,  sir,  I  am  thankful  for. 

a  the  state]  "  i.  e.  the  canopy."  Mason.     See  note,  p.  213. 
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Dio.  Be  gone,  villain  ! 

Maxi.  I  will,— and  I  will  go  off  with  that  glory, 
And  magnify  my  fate.  [Aside,  and  then  exit. 

Dio.  Good  brother,  leave  me  : 
T  am  to  myself  a  trouble  now. 

Car.  I  am  sorry  for  't. 
You  '11  find  it  but  a  woman-fit  to  try  you. 

Dio.  It  may  be  so ;  I  hope  so. 

Car.  I  am  asham'd,  and  what  I  think  I  blush  at. 

[Aside,  and  then  exit  with  Attendants. 

Dio.  What  misery  hath  my  great  fortune  bred  me  ! 
And  how  far  must  I  suffer  !     Poor  and  low  states, 
Though  they  know  wants  and  hungers,  know  not  these, 
Know  not  these  killing  fates  :  little  contents  them, 
And  with  that  little  they  live  kings,  commanding 
And  ordering  both  their  ends  and  loves.     Oh,  Honour  ! 
How  greedily  men  seek  thee,  and,  once  purehas'd, 
How  many  enemies  to  man's  peace  bring'st  thou  ! 
How  many  griefs  and  sorrows,  that  like  shears, 
Like  fatal  shears,  are  shearing  off  our  lives  still ! 
How  many  sad  eclipses  do  we  shine  thorough  ! 
When  I  presum'd  I  was  blest  in  this  fair  woman — 

Enter  Delphia   and  Drusilla  veiled,   and  remain  at  one  side 

of  the  stage. 

Delph,  Behold  him  now,  and  tell  me  how  thou  lik'st  him. 

Dio.  When  all  my  hopes  were  up,  and  Fortune  dealt  me 
Even  for  the  greatest  and  the  happiest  monarch, 
Then  to  be  cozen'd,  to  be  cheated  basely  ! 
By  mine  own  kinsman  cross'd  !     Oh,  villain  kinsman  ! 
Curse  of  my  blood  !  because  a  little  younger, 
A  little  smoother-fac'd  !     Oh,  false,  false  woman, 
False,  and  forgetful  of  thy  faith  !     I'll  kill  him. 
But  can  I  kill  her  hate  too  ?  no.     He  wooes  not, 
Nor  worthy  is  of  death  ;  because  she  follows  him, 
Because  she  courts  him,  shall  I  kill  an  innocent  ? 
Oh,  Diodes,  would  thou  hadst  never  known  this, 
Nor  surfeited  upon  this  sweet  ambition, 
That  now  lies  bitter  at  thy  heart !     Oh,  Fortune, 
That  thou  hast  none  to  fool  and  blow  like  bubbles, 
But  kings  and  their  contents  ! 
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Delph.   What  think  you  now,  girl  ? 

Drus.  Upon  my  life,  I  pity  his  misfortune. 
See  how  he  weeps  !     I  cannot  hold. 

Delph.  Away,  fool ! 
He  must  weep  bloody  tears  before  thou  hast  him. — 
How  fare  you  now,  brave  Dioclesian  I  [  Comes  forward  with  Drus. 
What  !  lazy  in  your  loves  ?  has  too  much  pleasure 
Dull'd  your  most  mighty  faculties  ? 

Dio.  Art  thou  there, 
More  to  torment  me  1  dost  thou  come  to  mock  me  I 

Delph.  I  do ;  and  I  do  laugh  at  all  thy  sufferings  : 
I,  that  have  wrought  'em,  come  to  scorn  thy  wailings. 
I  told  thee  once,  "  This  is  thy  fate,  this  woman ; 
And,  as  thou  usest  her,  so  thou  shalt  prosper": 
It  is  not  in  thy  power  to  turn  this  destiny, 
Nor  stop  the  torrent  of  those  miseries, 
If  thou  neglect 'st  her  still,  shall  fall  upon  thee  : 
Sith1'  that  thou  art  dishonest,  false  of  faith, 
Proud,  and  dost  think  no  power  can  cross  thy  pleasures, 
Thou  wilt  find  a  fate  above  thee. 

Drus.  Good  aunt,  speak  mildly  : 
See  how  he  looks  and  suffers  ! 

Dio.  I  find  and  feel,  woman, 
That  I  am  miserable. 

Delph.  Thou  art  most  miserable. 

Dio.  That,  as  I  am  the  inostc,  I  am  most  miserable. 
But  didst  thou  work  this  I 

Delph.  Yes,  and  will  pursue  it. 

Dio.  Stay  there,  and  have  some  pity  ! — Fair  Drusilla, 
Let  me  persuade  thy  mercy  ;  thou  hast  lov'd  me  ; 
Although  I  know  my  suit  will  sound  unjustly, 
To  make  thy  love  the  means  to  lose  itself, 
Have  pity  on  me  ! 

Drus.  I  will  do. 

Delph.  Peace,  niece ! 
Although  this  softness  may  become  your  love, 

b  Sith]  i.  e.  Since.     So  the  second  folio.— The  first  folio  "  Sigh  "  ;  and  so  the 
modern  editors. 

c  the  most]  "i.e.  the  greatest."     Weber. 
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Your  care  must  scorn  it.     Let  him  still  contemn  thee, 

And  still  ril  work;  the  same  affection 

He  ever  shews  to  thee,  be  it  sweet  or  bitter, 

The  same  Aurelia  shall  shew  him ;  no  further  : 

Nor  shall  the  wealth  of  all  his  empire  free  this. 

Dio.    I  must   speak   fair.   [Aside].— Lovely   young  maid, 
forgive  me  ! 
Look  gently  on  my  sorrows  ;  you  that  grieve  too1' ; 
I  see  it  in  your  eyes,  and  thus  I  meet  it.  [  Kisses  her. 

Drus.  Oh,  aunt,  I  am  blest ! 

Dio.  Be  not  both  young  and  cruel ; 
Again  I  beg  it,  thus. 

Drus.  Thus,  sir,  I  grant  it. 

He's  mine  own  now,  aunt. 

Delph.  Not  yet,  girl ;  thou  art  cozen  d. 

Re-enter  Aurelia. 

Aur.  Oh,  my  dear  lord,  how  have  I  wrong1  d  your  patience! 
How  wander' d  from  the  truth  of  my  affections  ! 
How,  like  a  wanton  fool,  shunn'd  that  I  lov'd  most ! 
But  you  are  full  of  goodness  to  forgive,  sir, 
As  I  of  grief  to  beg,  and  shame  to  take  it : 
Sure,  I  was  not  myself ;  some  strange  illusion, 
Or  what  you  please  to  pardon 

Dio.  All,  my  dearest, 
All,  my  delight !  and  with  more  pleasure  take  thee, 
Than  if  there  had  been  no  such  dream ;  for,  certain, 
It  was  no  more. 

Aur.  Now  you  have  seaFd  forgiveness, 
I  take  my  leave;  and  the  gods  keep  your  goodness  !      [Exit. 

Delph.  You  see  how  kindness  prospers  :  be  but  so  kind 
To  marry  her,  and  see  then  what  new  fortunes, 
New  joys,  and  pleasures,  far  beyond  this  lady, 
Beyond  her  greatness  too 

Dio.  I'll  die  a  dog  first. 


d  you  that  grieve  too]  "'  That '  stands  for  '  who '; — and  the  passage  means, 
'  Pity  me,  pity  me,  you  that  grieve  !  I  see  your  grief  in  your  eyes,  aud  meet  it 
with  a  kiss'."     Ed.  177S. 
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Now  I  am  reconcil'd,  I  will  enjoy  her, 
In  spite  of  all  thy  spirits  and  thy  witchcrafts. 
Delph.  Thou  shalt  not,  fool. 
Dio.   I  will,  old  doting  devil ; 
And,  wert  thou  any  thing  but  air  and  spirit, 

My  sword  should  tell  thee 

Delph.  I  contemn  thy  threatenings ; 
And  thou  shalt  know  I  hold  a  power  above  thee. — 
We  must  remove  Aurelia  :  come  \_Asideto  Drus.]. — Farewell, 

fool: 
When  thou  shalt  see  me  next,  thou  shalt  bow  to  me. 
Dio.  Look  thou  appear  no  more  to  cross  my  pleasures. 

[Exeunt,  on  one  side,  Delph ia  and  Drusilla  ;   on  the 
other,  Dioclesian. 


ACT   IV. 


Enter  Chorus. 
Chorus.  So  full  of  matter  is  our  history, 
Yet  mix'd,  I  hope,  with  sweet  variety, 
The  accidents  not  vulgar  too,  but  rare, 
And  fit  to  be  presented,  that  there  wants 
Room  in  this  narrow  stage,  and  time,  to  express, 
In  action  to  the  life,  our  Dioclesian 
In  his  full  lustre :  yet,  as  the  statuary, 
That,  by  the  large  size  of  Aleides1  foot, 
Guess1  d  at  his  whole  proportion  ;  so  we  hope 
Your  apprehensive  judgments  will  conceive, 
Out  of  the  shadow  we  can  only  shew, 
How  fair  the  body  was ;  and  will  be  pleasM, 
Out  of  your  wonted  goodness,  to  behold, 
As  in  a  silent  mirror,  what  we  cannot, 
With  fit  conveniency  of  time  allow'd 
For  such  presentments,  clothe  in  vocal  sounds. 
Yet  with  such  art  the  subject  is  convey \1, 

s  2 
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That  every  scene  and  passage  shall  be  clear, 

Even  to  the  grossest  nnderstander  here.  [Lmid  music. 

Dumb  Shoie. 
Enter,  on  one  side,  Delphia  andTersian  Ambassadors;  they  whisper 
together  ;  they  take  an  oath  upon  her  hand  ;  she  circles  them,  kneel- 
ing, with  her  magic  rod;  they  rise,  and  draw  their  stcords.  Enter, 
on  the  other  side,  Dioclksian,  Carinus,  Maximinian,  Niger, 
Aurelia,  Cassana,  and  Guards  ;  Carinus  and  Niger  per- 
suading  Aurelia;  she  offers  to  embrace  Maximinian;  Diocle- 
sian  draws  his  sword,  keeps  off  Maximinian,  tarns  to  Aurelia, 
kneels  to  her,  lays  his  stcord  at  her  feet  ;  she  scornfully  turns 
away  :  Delphia  gives  a  sign  ;  the  Persian  Ambassadors  and  Sol- 
diers rtish  upon  them,  seize  on  Aurelia,  Cassana,  Carinus,  and 
Maximinian  ;  Dioclesian  and  others  offer  to  rescue  them  ;  Del- 
phia raises  a  mist,  and  exit.  Exeunt,  on  one  side,  Persian  Ambas- 
sadors with  their  prisoners,  and,  on  the  other,  the  rest  discontented. 

The  skilful  Delphia  finding,  by  sure  proof, 

The  presence  of  Aurelia  dimmM  the  beauty 

Of  her  Drusilla  ;  and,  in  spite  of  charms, 

The  emperor  her  brother,  great  Carinus, 

Still  urgM  her  to  the  love  of  Dioclesian, 

Deals  with  the  Persian  Legates,  that  were  bound 

For  the  ransom  of  Cassana,  to  remove 

Aurelia,  Maximinian,  and  Carinus, 

Out  of  the  sight  of  Rome  ;  but  takes  their  oaths 

(In  lieu  of  her  assistance)  that  they  shall  not, 

On  any  terms,  when  they  were  in  their  power, 

Presume  to  touch  their  lives  :  this  yielded  to, 

They  lie  in  ambush  for  'em.     Dioclesian, 

Still  mad  for  fair  Aurelia,  that  doted 

As  much  on  Maximinian,  twice  had  kilTd  him, 

But  that  her  frown  restrain'd  him  :  he  pursues  her 

With  all  humility,  but  she  continues 

Proud  and  disdainful.     The  sign  given  by  Delphia, 

The  Persians  break  thorough,  and  seize  upon 

Carinus  and  his  sister,  with  Maximinian, 

And  froe  Cassana.     For  their  speedy  rescue, 
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Enraged  Dioclesian  draws  his  sword, 

And  bids  his  guard  assist  him  :  then  too  weak 

Had  been  all  opposition  and  resistance 

The  Persians  could  have  made  against  their  fury, 

If  Delphia  by  her  cunning  had  not  rais'd 

A  foggy  mist,  which  as  a  cloud  conceal'd  them, 

Deceiving  their  pursuers.     Now  be  pleas'd, 

That  your  imaginations  may  help  you 

To  think  them  safe  in  Persia,  and  Dioclesian 

For  this  disaster  circled  round  with  sorrow, 

Yet  mindful  of  the  wrong.     Their  future  fortunes 

We  will  present  in  action  ;  and  are  bold, 

In  that  which  follows,  that  the  most  shall  say, 

Twas  well  begun,  but  the  end  crownVl  the  play.  [Exit. 


SCENE   I.— Before  the  Capitol. 

Enter  Dioclesian,  Niger,  Senators,  and  Guards. 
Dio.  Talk  not  of  comfort :   I  have  broke  my  faith, 
And  the  gods  fight  against  me  ;  and  proud  man, 
However  magnified,  is  but  as  dust 
Before  the  raging  whirlwind  of  their  justice. 
What  is  it  to  be  great,  ador'd  on  earth, 
When  the  immortal  powers  that  are  above  us 
Turn  all  our  blessings  into  horrid  curses, 
And  laugh  at  our  resistance,  or  prevention 
Of  what  they  purpose  ?     Oh,  the  Furies  that 
I  feel  within  me  !  whipp'd  on  by  their  angers 
For  my  tormentors  !     Could  it  else  have  been 
In  nature,  that  a  few  poor  fugitive  Persians, 
Unfriended,  and  unarm'd  too,  could  have  robb'd  me 
(In  Rome,  the  world's  metropolis,  and  her  glory  ; 
In  Rome,  where  I  command,  environed  round 
With  such  invincible  troops  that  know  no  fear, 
But  want  of  noble  enemies)  of  those  jewels 
I  prizM  above  my  life,  and  I  want  power 
To  free  them,  if  those  gods  I  have  provok'd 
Had  not  given  spirit  to  the  undertakers, 
And  in  their  deed  protected  'em  ? 
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Niger.  Groat  Caesar, 
Your  safety  does  confirm  you  are  their  care  ; 
And  that,  howe'er  their  practices0  reach  others, 
You  stand  above  their  malice. 

First  Sen.  Rome  in  us 
Offers  (as  means  to  further  your  revenge) 
The  lives  of  her  best  citizens,  and  all 
They  stand  possess' d  of. 

First  Guard.   Do  but  lead  us  on 
With  that  invincible  and  undaunted  courage 
Which  waited  bravely  on  you,  when  you  appear'd 
The  minion  of  Conquest,  married  rather 
To  glorious  Victory,  and  we  will  drag 
(Though  all  the  enemies  of  life  conspire 
Against  our  undertakings)  the  proud  Persian 
Out  of  his  strongest  hold. 

Sec.  Guard.  Be  but  yourself, 
And  do  not  talk,  but  do. 

Third  Guard.  You  have  hands  and  swords, 
Limbs  to  make  up  a  well-proportion'd  army, 
That  only  want  in  you  an  head  to  lead  us. 

Dio.  The  gods  reward  your  goodness  !  and  believe, 
Howe'er  (for  some  great  sin)  I  am  mark'd  out 
The  object  of  their  hate,  though  Jove  stood  ready 
To  dart  his  three-fold  thunder  on  this  head, 
It  could  not  fright  me  from  a  fierce  pursuit 
Of  my  revenge.     I  will  redeem  my  friends, 
And,  with  my  friends,  mine  honour ;  at  least,  fall 
Like  to  myself,  a  soldier. 

Niger.  Now  we  hear 
Great  Dioclesian  speak. 

Dio.  Draw  up  our  legions  : 
And  let  it  be  your  care,  my  much-lov,d  Niger, 
To  hasten  the  remove  :  and,  fellow-soldiers, 
Your  love  to  me  will  teach  you  to  endure 
Both  long  and  tedious  marches. 

First  Guard.  Die  he  accurs'd, 

e  practices']  i.  e.  artful  contrivances,  stratagems  (in  which  sense  the  word 
has  occurred  before  repeatedly,  though  not,  as  here,  applied  to  the  dealings  of 
the  gods  with  men). 
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That  thinks  of  rest  or  sleep  before  he  sets 
His  foot  on  Persian  earth  ! 

Niger.   We  know  our  glory, 
The  dignity  of  Rome,  and,  what 's  above 
All  can  be  urg'd,  the  quiet  of  your  mind, 
Depends  upon  our  haste. 
Dio.  Remove  to-night ; 
Five  days  shall  bring  me  to  you. 

All.  Happiness 
To  Csesar,  and  glorious  victory  !  [Exeunt,  all  except  Dio. 

Dio.  The  cheerfulness  of  my  soldiers  gives  assurance 
Of  good  success  abroad,  if  first  I  make 
My  peace  at  home  here.     There  is  something  chides  me, 
And  sharply  tells  me,  that  my  breach  of  faith 
To  Delphia  and  Drusilla  is  the  ground 
Of  my  misfortunes  ;  and  I  must  remember, 
While  I  was  lovM,  and  in  great  Delphia's  grace, 
She  was  as  my  good  angel,  and  bound  Fortune 
To  prosper  my  designs  :  I  must  appease  her  : 
Let  others  pay  their  knees,  their  vows,  their  prayers, 
To  weak  imaginM  powers ;  she  is  my  all, 
And  thus  I  do  invoke  her. — Knowing  Delphia,  [Kneels. 

Thou  more  than  woman  !  and,  though  thou  vouchsaf 'st 
To  grace  the  earth  with  thy  celestial  steps, 

And  taste  this  grosser  air,  thy  heavenly  spirit 

Hath  free  access  to  all  the  secret  counsels 

Which  a  full  senate  of  the  gods  determine, 

When  they  consider  man  ;  the  brass-leavM  book 

Of  Fate  lies  open  to  thee,  where  thou  read'st, 

And  fashionest  the  destinies  of  men 

At  thy  wish'd  pleasure ;  look  upon  thy  creature, 

And,  as  thou  twice  hast  pleased  to  appear 

To  reprehend  my  falsehood,  now  vouchsafe 

To  see  my  low  submission  ! 

Enter  Delphia  and  Drusilla f. 
Delph.   What 's  thy  will  ? 

r  Enter  Delphia  and  Drusilla]  Here  the  first  folio  has  no  stage-direction.  The 
second  folio  gives  "  Delphia  and  Drusilla  appear" — the  word  "  appear  "  having 
been  suggested  to  the  editor  by  the  last  line  but  two  of  the  preceding  speech. 
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False,  and  unthankful  (and  in  that  deserving 
All  human  sorrows),  dar\st  thou  hope  from  me 
Relief  or  comfort  ? 

Dio.  Penitence  does  appease 
The  incensed  powers,  and  sacrifice  takes  off 
Their  heavy  angers  :  thus  I  tender  both  ; 
The  master  of  great  Rome,  and,  in  that,  lord 
Of  all  the  sun  gives  heat  and  being  to, 
Thus  sues  for  mercy.     Be  but  as  thou  wert, 
The  pilot  to  the  bark  of  my  good  fortunes, 
And  once  more  steer  my  actions  to  the  port 
Of  glorious  Honour,  and,  if  I  fall  off 
Hereafter  from  my  faith  to  this  sweet  virgin, 
Join  with  those  powers  that  punish  perjury 
To  make  me  an  example,  to  deter 
Others  from  being  false  ! 

Drus.  Upon  my  soul, 
You  may  believe  him :  nor  did  he  e'er  purpose 
To  me  but  nobly ;  he  made  trial  how 
I  could  endure  unkindness  :   I  see  truth 
Triumphant  in  his  sorrow.     Dearest  aunt, 
Both  credit  him,  and  help  him  :  and,  on  assurance 
That  what  I  plead  for  you  cannot  deny, 
I  raise  him  thus,  and  with  this  willing  kiss 
I  seal  his  pardon.  [Raises,  and  kisses  Dioclesian. 

Dio.  Oil,  that  I  e'er  look'd 
Beyond  this  abstract  of  all  woman's  goodness  ! 

Delph.  I  am  thine  again ;  thus  I  confirm  our  league. 
I  know  thy  wishes,  and  how  much  thou  Buffer's t 
In  honour  for  thy  friends  :  thou  shalt  repair  all ; 
For  to  thy  fleet  I  '11  give  a  fore-right  wind 
To  pass  the  Persian  Gulf;  remove  all  letsg 
That  may  molest  thy  soldiers  in  their  march 
That  pass  by  land  ;  and  Destiny  is  false, 
If  thou  prove  not  victorious.     Yet  remember, 
When  thou  art  rais'd  up  to  the  highest  point 
Of  human  happiness,  such  as  move  beyond  it 
Must  of  necessity  descend  :   think  on  't ; 

?  lets']   i.  e.  hindrances,  impediments. 
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And  use  those  blessings  that  the  gods  pour  on  you 
With  moderation. 

Dio.  As  their  oracle, 
I  hear  you  and  obey  you,  and  will  follow 
Your  grave  directions. 

Delp.   You  will  not  repent  it. 

[Exeunt,  on  one  side,  Delphia  and  Drusilla  ; 
on  the  other,  Dioclesian. 


SCENE  II. — A  highway  at  some  distance  from  Rome. 

Enter  Niger,  Geta,  Guards,  and  Soldiers  with  ensigns. 

Niger.  How  do  you  like  your  entrance  to  the  war  I 
When  the  whole  body  of  the  army  moves, 
Shews  it  not  gloriously  ? 

Geta.  'Tis  a  fine  May-game  ; 
But  eating  and  drinking,  I  think,  are  forbade  in  't 
(I  mean,  with  leisure)  :  we  walk  on,  and  feed 
Like  hungry  boys  that  haste  to  school ;   or,  as 
We  carried  fish  to  the  city,  dare  stay  no  where, 
For  fear  our  ware  should  stink. 

First  Guard.  That 's  the  necessity 
Of  our  speedy  march. 

Geta.  Sir,  I  do  love  my  ease, 
And,  though  I  hate  all  seats  of  judicature, 
I  mean  in  the  city,  for  conveniency, 
I  still  will  be  a  justice  in  the  war, 
And  ride  upon  my  foot-cloth'1.     I  hope  a  captain 
(And  a  gown\l  captain  too)  may  be  dispens'd  with. 
I  tell  you,  (and  do  not  mock  me,)  when  I  was  poor, 
I  could  endure,  like  others,  cold  and  hunger ; 
But,  since  I  grew  rich,  let  but  my  finger  ache, 
Or  feel  but  the  least  pain  in  my  great  toe, 
Unless  I  have  a  doctor,  mine  own  doctor, 
That  may  assure  me,  I  am  gone. 

h  foot-cloth]  "  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  this  term  originally  denoted 
the  trappings  or  covertures  of  a  horse,  but  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  horse 
itself."  Weber, — who  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  foot-cloth  "  was  applied  to  the 
horse  itself"  :  see  note,  vol.  iii.  195. 
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Niger.  Come,  fear  not ; 
You  shall  want  nothing. 

First  Guard.   We  will  make  you  fight 
As  you  were  mad. 

Geta.  Not  too  much  of  fighting,  friend  : 
It  is  thy  trade,  that  art  a  common  soldier  ; 
We  officers,  by  our  place,  may  share  the  spoil, 
And  never  sweat  for  "t. 

Sec.  Guard.  You  shall  kill,  for  practice, 
But  your  dozen  or  two  a-day. 

Geta.  Thou  talk'st  as  if 
Thou  wert  lousing  thyself ;  but  yet  I  will  make  danger ' ; 
If  I  prove  one  of  the  Worthies ',  so  :  however, 
I  '11  have  the  fear  of  the  gods  before  my  eyes, 
And  do  no  hurt,  I  warrant  you. 

Niger.  Come,  march  on, 
And  humour  him  for  our  mirth. 

First  Guard.  'Tis  a  fine  peak-goose k. 

Niger.   But  one  that  fools  to  the  emperor,  and,  in  that, 
A  wise  man,  and  a  soldier. 

First  Guard.  True  morality  !  [  Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — Persia.    An  apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cosroe,  Cassana,  Persian  Lords ;   Carinus,  Maximinian, 
Aurelia,  hound  ;  with  Soldiers  and  Attendants. 
Cosroe.  Now,  by  the  Persian  gods,  most  truly  welcome  ! 
Encompass1  d  thus  with  tributary  kings, 
I  entertain  you. — Lend  your  helping  hands 
To  seat  her  by  me  ;  and,  thus  rais'd,  bow  all, 
To  do  her  honour. — Oh,  my  best  Cassana, 
Sister,  and  partner  of  my  life  and  empire, 
We  '11  teach  thee  to  forget,  with  present  pleasures, 

'  J  will  make  danger]  "  i.  e.  I  will  try."  Mason. — See  note,  p.  123. 

J  the  Worthies]  See  note,  vol.  i.  143. 

k  peak-goose]  Silently  altered  to  "  pea-goose  "  by  Sympson  ;  and  so  the  Editors 
of  1778.  Weber  also  printed  "pen- goose",  remarking  in  a  note,  "the  folios  read 
'  peak  goose ',  perhaps  with  propriety,  as  to  peak  meant  to  sneak,  to  make  a  mean 
figure."  In  The  Little  French  Lawyer,  act  ii.  sc.  3,  vol.  iii.  494  (where  see 
note)  we  have  "  pen-goose  "  (a  corruption  found  in  several  writers)  ;  but  the 
proper  form  of  the  word  is  "  peak-goose  ". 
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Thy  late  captivity  !  and  this  proud  Roman, 
That  us'd  thee  as  a  slave,  and  did  disdain 
A  princely  ransom,  shall,  if  she  repine, 
Be  forc'd  by  various  tortures  to  adore 
What  she  of  late  contemn'd. 

Cas.  All  greatness  ever 
Attend  Cosroe  !   Though  Persia  be  st)Td 
The  nurse  of  pomp  and  pride,  we  '11  leave  to  Rome 
Her  native  cruelty. — For  know,  Aurelia, 
(A  Roman  princess,  and  a  Caesar's  sister, 
Though  now,  like  me,  captiv'd ',)  I  can  forget 
Thy  barbarous  usage  ;  and,  though  thou  to  me, 
When  I  was  in  thy  power,  didst  shew  thyself 
A  most  insulting  tyranness,  I  to  thee 
May  prove  a  gentle  mistress. 

Aur.  Oh,  my  stars  ! 
A  mistress  !  can  I  live  ni,  and  owe  that  name 
To  flesh  and  blood  ?  I  was  born  to  command, 
Train'd  up  in  sovereignty ;  and  I  in  death 
Can  quit  the  name  of  slave  :  she,  that  scorns  life, 
May  mock  captivity. 

Car.  Rome  will  be  Rome 
When  we  are  nothing ;   and  her  power 's  the  same, 
Which  you  once  quak'd  at. 

Maxi.  Dioclesian  lives 
(Hear  it,  and  tremble  !)  ;  lives,  thou  king  of  Persia, 
The  master  of  his  fortune  and  his  honour  : 
And,  though  by  devilish  arts  we  were  surpris'd, 
And  made  the  prey  of  magic  and  of  theft, 
And  not  won  nobly,  we  shall  be  redeem'd, 
And  by  a  Roman  war  ;  and  every  wrong 

i  Though  now,  like  me,  captiv'd]  So  Sympson. — The  first  folio  has, "  Though 
now  like  thee,  captiv'd".  The  second  reads,  "  Though  late,  like  thee  captiv'd"  ', 
and  so  the  Editors  of  1778,  and  Weber. 

The  Editors  of  1 778  call  Syrnpson's  reading  "  nonsense  "  :  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  true  one,  the  meaning  being — For  know,  Aurelia  (you  who  are  a  Roman 
princess  and  a  Caesar's  sister,  though  now  a  captive,  as  I  lately  was),  I  can  for- 
get, &c.  The  change  of  "now"  to  "late",  made  in  the  second  folio,  is  very 
violent. 

m  live]  So  the  second  folio. — The  first  folio  "  love  ". 
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We  suffer  here,  with  interest  be  return' d 
On  the  insulting  doer. 

First  Pers.  Lord.  Sure,  these  Romans 
Are  more  than  men. 

Sec.  Pers.  Lord.  Their  great  hearts  will  not  yield  ; 
They  cannot  bend  to  any  adverse  fate, 
Such  is  their  confidence. 

Cosroe.  They,  then,  shall  break. — 
Why,  you  rebellious  wretches,  dare  you  still 
Contend,  when  the  least  breath  or  nod  of  mine 
Marks  you  outn  for  the  fire,  or  to  be  made 
The  prey  of  wolves  or  vultures  I    The  vain  name 
Of  Roman  legions  I  slight  thus,  and  scorn  ; 
And  for  that  boasted  bugbear,  Dioclesian, 
Which  you  presume  on,  would  he  were  the  master 
But  of  the  spirit  to  meet  me  in  the  field  ! 
He  soon  should  find  that  our  immortal  squadrons  °, 
That  with  full  numbers  ever  are  supplied, 
(Could  it  be  possible  they  should  decay,) 
Dare  front  his  boldest  troops,  and  scatter  'em, 
As  an  high-towering  falcon  on  her  stretches 
Severs  the  fearful  fowl :  and,  by  the  sun, 
The  moon,  the  winds,  the  nourishers  of  life, 
And  by  this  sword,  the  instrument  of  death, 
Since  that  you  fly  not  humbly  to  our  mercy, 
But  yet  dare  hope  your  liberty  by  force, 
If  Dioclesian  dare  not  attempt 
To  free  you  with  his  sword,  all  slavery 
That  cruelty  can  find  out  to  make  you  wretched 
Falls  heavy  on  you  ! 

Maxi.  If  the  sun  keeps  his  course, 
And  the  earth  can  bear  his  soldiers'  march,  I  fear  not. 

Aur.  Or  liberty,  or  revenge  ! 

0  out]  Altered  by  Syiupson,  at  Seward's  suggestion,  to  "or", — in  order  to 
"  give  a  dignity  to  the  language  "  ! 

0  immortal  squadrons]  "  These  were  a  body  of  Persian  soldiers,  whose  num- 
ber, Herodotus  says,  was  never  more  or  less  than  ten  thousand.  The  reason  of 
the  name  our  author  gives  himself, — 

'  That  with  full  numbers  ever  are  supplied'."     Sympson. 
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Car.  On  that  I  build  too.  [A  trumpet  within. 

Aur.  A  Roman  trumpet  ? 
Maxi.  'Tis  :  comes  it  not  like 
A  pardon  to  a  man  condemn'd  I 
Cosroe.  Admit  him. 

Enter  Niger. 
The  purpose  of  thy  coming  I 

Niger.  My  great  master, 
The  lord  of  Rome  (in  that  all  power  is  spoken), 
Hoping  that  thou  wilt  prove  a  noble  enemy, 
And  (in  thy  bold  resistance)  worth  his  conquest, 
Defies  thee,  Cosroe. 

Maxi.  There  is  fire  in  this. 

Niger.  And  to  encourage  thy  laborious  powers 
To  tug  for  empire,  dares  thee  to  the  field, 
With  this  assurance  ; — if  thy  sword  can  win  him, 
Or  force  his  legions  with  thy  barbed  horse 
But  to  forsake  their  ground,  that  not  alone 
WingVl  Victory  shall  take  stand  on  thy  tent, 
But  all  the  provinces  and  kingdoms  held 
By  the  Roman  garrisons  in  this  eastern  world 
Shall  be  deliverM  up,  and  he  himself 
Acknowledge  thee  his  sovereign.     In  return 
Of  this  large  offer,  he  asks  only  this  ; — 
That,  till  the  doubtful  die  of  war  determine 
Who  has  most  power,  and  should  command  the  other, 
Thou  wouldst  entreat v  thy  prisoners  like  their  births. 
And  not  their  present  fortune  ;   and  to  bring  'em 
Guarded  into  thy  tent,  with  thy  best  strengths, 
Thy  ablest  men  of  war,  and  thou  thyself 
Sworn  to  make  good  the  place  ;  and,  if  he  fail 
(Maugre  all  opposition  can  be  made) 
In  his  own  person  to  compel  his  way, 
And  fetch  them  safely  off,  the  day  is  thine, 
And  he,  like  these,  thy  prisoner. 

Cosroe.  Though  I  receive  this 
But  as  a  Roman  brave,  I  do  embrace  it, 

p  entreat]  i.  e.  treat. 
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And  love  the  sender.     Tell  him,  I  will  bring 

My  prisoners  to  the  field,  and,  without  odds, 

Against  his  single  force,  alone  defend  'em  ; 

Or  else  with  equal  numbers.  [Exit  Niger. 

Courage,  noble  princes  ! 
And  let  posterity  record  that  we 
This  memorable  day  restorM  to  Persia 
That  empire  of  the  world  great  Philips  son 
Etavish'd  from  us,  and  Greece  gave  up  to  Rome. 
This  (i  our  strong  comfort,  that  we  cannot  fall 
Ingloriously,  since  we  contend  for  all.  [Flourish,  exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — The  field  of  battle  on  the  Persian  frontiers. 
Alarms  within. 

Enter  Geta,  Guards,  and  Soldiers. 

Geta.  I  '11  swear  the  peace  against  'em  ;   I  am  hurt : 
Run  for  a  surgeon,  or  I  faint ! 

First  Guard.  Bear  up,  man  ; 
'Tis  but  a  scratch. 

Geta.   Scoring  a  man  o'er  the  coxcomb  ' 
Is  but  a  scratch  with  you  :   [pox s]  o1  your  occupation, 
Your  scurvy  scuffling  trade  !  I  was  told  before, 
My  face  was  bad  enough  ;  but  now  I  look 
Like  Bloody-Rone  and  Raw-Head,  to  fright  children  ; 
I  am  for  no  use  else. 

Sec.  Guard.  Thou  shalt  fright  men. 

First  Guard.  You  look  so  terrible  now  !  but  see  your  face 
In  the  pommel  of  my  sword. 

Geta.  I  die  !  I  am  gone  ! 
Oh,  my  sweet  physiognomy  ! 

Sec.  Guard.  They  come  ; 
Now  fight,  or  die  indeed  ! 

Geta.  I  will  scape  this  way. 
I  cannot  hold  my  sword :  what  would  you  have 
Of  a  maim'd  man  ? 

i   This]  Altered,  most  unnecessarily,  to  "  'Tis  "  by  Sympson. 
r  coxcomb]   i.  e.  head  :  see  note,  vol.  iii.  123. 
8  [pox]  A  break  here  in  both  the  folios. 
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First  Guard.  Nay,  then,  I  have  a  goad 
To  prick  you  forward,  ox. 

Sec.  Guard.  Fight  like  a  man, 
Or  die  like  a  dog  ! 

Enter  three  Persians. 

Geta.  Shall  I,  like  Csesar,  fall 
Among  my  friends  ?  no  mercy  ?  Et  tu,  Brute  ? 
You  shall  not  have  the  honour  of  my  death  ; 
I  ll  fall  by  the  enemy  first.  [They  fiy  lit. 

First  Guard.  Oh,  brave,  brave  Geta  ! 
He  plays  the  devil  now. 

[  The  Persians  are  driven  off. 

Enter  Niger. 

Niger.  Make  up,  for  honour  ! 
The  Persians  shrink ;   the  passage  is  laid  open  : 
Great  Dioclesian,  like  a  second  Mars, 
His  strong  arm  govern'd  by  the  fierce  Bellona, 
Performs  more  than  a  man  ;  his  shield  stuck x  full 
Of  Persian  darts,  which  now  are  his  defence 
Against  the  enemies''  swords,  still  leads  the  way. 
Of  all  the  Persian  forces,  one  strong  squadron,  [Alarms  within . 
In  which  Cosroe  in  his  own  person  fights, 
Stands  firm,  and  yet  unrouted  :  break  thorough  that, 
The  day  and  all  is  ours. 

AIL  Victory,  victory  ! 

[Exeunt.     Retreat  sounded  within. 


SCENE  V.— Before  the  tent  of  Dioclesian" . 

Flourish.  Enter  in  triumph,  with  Roman  ensiyns,  Guards,  Diocle- 
sian, Carinus,  Aurelia,  Maximinian,  Niger,  Geta;  Cosroe, 
Cassana,  Persians,  as  prisoners;  Delphia  and  Drusilla  pri- 
vately w. 

Dio.  I  am  rewarded  in  the  act ;  your  freedom 

1  stuck]  Both  the  folios  "  struck  "  ;  and  so  Sympson  ;  so  too  Weber,  though 
the  Editors  of  1778  had  made  the  obvious  correction  !  ! 

u  Before  the  tent  of  Dioclesian]  He  has  not  yet  returned  to  Rome, — see  the 
speech  of  the  Chorus,  p.  275  :  but  it  would  seem  from  his  speech,  p.  273, 1.  18, 
that  he  is  in  Italy. 

T  privately]  So  both  the  folios. — Dioclesian,  however,  (see  the  conclusion  of 
the  scene,)  is  aware  of  their  being  present. 
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To  me's  ten  thousand  triumphs  :  you,  sir,  share 
In  all  my  glories: — and,  unkind  Aurelia, 
From  being  a  captive,  still  command  the  victor. — 
Nephew,  remember  by  whose  gift  you  are  free. — 
You  I  afford  my  pity  ;  baser  minds 
Insult  on  the  afflicted  :  you  shall  know, 
Virtue  and  courage  are  admir'd  and  lovVl 
In  enemies  ;  but  more  of  that  hereafter. — 
Thanks  to  your  valour ;   to  your  swords  I  owe 
This  wreath  triumphant. — Nor  be  thou  forgot, 
My  first  poor  bondman  :  Geta,  I  am  glad 
Thou  art  tur'n'd  a  fighter. 

Geta.  'Twas  against  my  will ; 
But  now  I  am  content  with  "t.  [Aside. 

Car.  But  imagine 
What  honours  can  be  done  to  you  beyond  these, 
Transcending  all  example  ;  "'tis  in  you 
To  will,  in  us  to  serve  it. 

Niger.  We  will  have 
His  statue  of  pure  gold  set  in  the  Capitol, 
And  he  that  bows  not  to  it  as  a  god 
Makes  forfeit  of  his  head. 

Maxi.  I  burst  with  envy  ! 
And  yet  these  honours,  which,  conferral  on  me, 
Would  make  me  pace  on  air,  seem  not  to  move  him.     [Aside. 

Dio.  Suppose  this  done,  or  were  it  possible 
I  could  rise  higher  still,  I  am  a  man ; 
And  all  these  glories,  empires  heap'd  upon  me, 
Confirm'd  by  constant  friends  and  faithful  guards, 
Cannot  defend  me  from  a  shaking  fever, 
Or  bribe  the  uncorrupted  dart  of  Death 
To  spare  me  one  short  minute v.     Thus  adorn'd 
In  these  triumphant  robes,  my  body  yields  not 
A  greater  shadow  than  it  did  when  I 
LivM  both  poor  and  obscure  ;  a  sword's  sharp  point 
Enters  my  flesh  as  far ;  dreams  break  my  sleep, 

v   Or  bribe  the  uncorrupted  dart  of  Death 

To  spare  me  one  short  minute']  The  classical  reader  will  recollect  here  a 
fragment  of  the  Niobe  of  /Eschylus  ; 

M6vos  8ea>v  yap  ©dvaros  ov  Swpcov  epa,  ic.  r.  A. 
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As  when  I  was  a  private  man;  my  passions 

Are  stronger  tyrants  on  me  ;  nor  is  greatness 

A  saving  antidote  w  to  keep  me  from 

A  traitor's  poison.     Shall  I  praise  my  Fortune, 

Or  raise  the  building  of  my  happiness 

On  her  uncertain  favour  I  or  presume 

She  is  my  own,  and  sure,  that  yet  was  never 

Constant  to  any  \     Should  my  reason  fail  me 

(As  flattery  oft  corrupts  it),  here's  an  example 

To  speak  how  far  her  smiles  are  to  be  trusted  : 

The  rising  sun,  this  morning,  saw  this  man 

The  Persian  monarch,  and  those  subjects  proud 

That  had  the  honour  but  to  kiss  his  feet ; 

And  yet,  ere  his  diurnal  progress  ends, 

He  is  the  scorn  of  Fortune.     But  you  '11  say 

That  she  forsook  him  for  his  want  of  courage, 

But  never  leaves  the  bold  :  now,  by  my  hopes 

Of  peace  and  quiet  here,  I  never  met 

A  braver  enemy  !   and,  to  make  it  good, 

Cosroe,  Cassana,  and  the  rest,  be  free, 

And  ransomless  return  ! 

Cosroe.  To  see  this  virtue, 
Is  more  to  me  than  empire  ;  and  to  be 
O'ercome  by  you,  a  glorious  victory. 

Maxi.  What  a  devil  means  he  next  I  [Aside. 

Dio.  I  know  that  glory 
Is  like  Alcides1  shirt,  if  it  stay  on  us 
Till  pride  hath  mix'd  it  with  our  blood  ;  nor  can  we 
Part  with  it  at  pleasure  ;  when  we  would  uncase, 
It  brings  along  with  it  both  flesh  and  sinews, 
And  leaves  us  living  monsters. 

Maxi.  Would  it  were  come 
To  my  turn  to  put  it  on  !  I  M  run  the  hazard.  [Aside. 

Dio.  No  ;   I  will  not  be  pluck'd  out  by  the  ears 
Out  of  this  glorious  castle  ;  uncompell'd, 

w  A  saving  antidote,  &c]  "Sympson  would  read  thus — 
'  A  sovereign  antidote ',  &c. 
But,  as  the  last  editors  observe,  '  Saving  antidote  very  properly  defines  a  pre- 
servative'." Weber. 

VOL.  VIII.  T 
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J  will  surrender  rather  :  let  it  suffice, 

I  have  touch'd  the  height  of  human  happiness, 

And  here  I  fix  nil  ultra.     Hitherto 

T  have  livM  a  servant  to  ambitious  thoughts 

And  fading  glories  :   what  remains  of  life 

I  dedicate  to  Virtue  ;  and,  to  keep 

My  faith  untainted,  farewell,  pride  and  pomp  ! 

And  circumstance  of  glorious  majesty, 

Farewell  for  ever*  ! — Nephew,  I  have  noted 

That  you  have  long  with  sore  eyes  look'd  upon 

My  flourishing  fortune  :  you  shall  have  possession 

Of  my  felicity  ;  I  deliver  up 

My  empire,  and  this  gem  I  priz'd  above  it, 

And  all  things  else  that  made  me  worth  your  envy, 

Freely  unto  you. — Gentle  sir,  your  suffrage,        [To  Carinua. 

To  strengthen  this.     The  soldiers'  love  I  doubt  not  :  — 

His  valour,  gentlemen,  will  deserve  your  favours, 

Which  let  my  prayers  further. — All  is  yours. — 

But  I  have  been  too  liberal,  and  given  that 

I  must  beg  back  again. 

Maxi.  What  am  I  fain  from  !  [Aside. 

Dio.  Nay,  start  not :  it  is  only  the  poor  grange, 
The  patrimony  which  my  father  left  me, 
I  would  be  tenant  to. 

Maxi.  Sir,  I  am  yours  : 
I  will  attend  you  there. 

Dio.  No  ;  keep  the  court ; 
Seek  you  in  Rome  for  honour  :   I  will  labour 
To  find  content  elsewhere.     Dissuade  me  not ; 
By  [[Heaven], y  I  am  resolv'd  ! — And  now,  Drusilla, 
Being  as  poor  as  when  I  vow'd  to  make  thee 
My  wife,  if  thy  love  since  hath  felt  no  change, 
I  am  ready  to  perform  it. 

x  fareiuell,  pride  and  pomp  ! 

And  circumstance  of  glorious  majesty, 

Farewell  for  ever  !]  Here  Fletcher  was  thinking  of  Shakespeare's  Othello,  act 
iii.  sc.  3  ;  "  Oh,  now,  for  ever, 

Farewell 


Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  gloi'ious  war  !  " 
f   [Heaven}   A  break  here  in  both  the  folios. 
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Drus.   I  still  lov'd 
Your  person,  not  your  fortunes  ;  in  a  cottage, 
Being  yours,  I  am  an  empress. 

Delph.  And  I  '11  make 
The  change  most  happy. 

Dio.  Do  me,  then,  the  honour, 
To  see  my  vow  perforni'd.     You  but  attend 
My  glories  to  the  urn  ;  where,  be  it  ashes, 
Welcome  my  mean  estate  !  and,  as  a  due, 
Wish  rest  to  me,  I  honour  unto  you.  [Exeunt 


ACT  V. 

Enter  Chorus. 
Chorus.  The  war  with  glory  ended,  and  Cos  roe, 
Acknowledging  his  fealty  to  Carinus, 
Dismiss'd  in  peace,  returns  to  Pei'sia  : 
The  rest,  arriving  safely  unto  Rome, 
Are  entertain'd  with  triumphs  ;   Maximinian, 
By  the  grace  and  intercession  of  his  uncle, 
Saluted  Csesar  :  but  good  Dioclesian, 
Weary  of  pomp  and  state,  retires  himself, 
With  a  small  train,  to  a  most  private  grange 
In  Lombardyz ;  where  the  glad  country  strives 
With  rural  sports  to  give  him  entertainment : 
With  which  delighted,  he  with  ease  forgets 
All  specious  trifles,  and  securely  tastes 
The  certain  pleasures  of  a  private  life. 
But  oh,  Ambition,  that  eats  into, 
With  venom'd  teeth,  true  thankfulness  and  honour, 
And,  to  support  her  greatness,  fashions  fears, 
Doubts,  and  preventions  to  decline  all  dangers3, 

z  In  Lombardy]  "  Dalmutia  was  the  real  country  to  which  Dioclesian  retired  ; 
but  Lombardy  being  a  finer  climate  for  a  farmer,  was,  I  suppose,  the  reason 
why  our  poets  [poet]  have  chose  to  fix  him  there."  Stmpson. 

a  to  decline  all  dangers]  i.  e.  to  divert  from  their  course  all  dangers.  So  in 
Massinger's  Maid  of  Honour,  act  i.  sc.  1  ; 

"  Since  injustice 
In  your  duke  meets  this  correction,  can  you  press  us, 
T   2 
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Wliich,  in  the  place  of  safety,  prove  her  ruin  ! 

All  which  be  pleas' d  to  see  in  Maximinian, 

To  whom  his  conferr'd  sovereignty  was  like 

A  large  sail  fill'd  full  with  a  fore-right  wind, 

That  drowns  a  smaller  bark  :  and  ho,  once  fain 

Into  ingratitude,  makes  no  stop  in  mischief, 

But  violently  runs  on.     Allow  Maximinian  all 

Honour  and  empire,  absolute  command  ; 

Yet,  being  ill,  long  great  he  cannot  stand.  [Exit. 


SCENE   I. — Borne.      An  apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Maximinian  and  Aurelia. 

Aur.   Why  droops  my  lord,  my  love,  my  life,  my  Csesar  I 
How  ill  this  dulness  doth  comport  with  greatness  ! 
Does  not,  with  open  arms,  your  fortune  court  you  ? 
Rome  know  you  for  her  master  ?  I  myself 
Confess  you  for  my  husband  ?  love  and  serve  you  ? 
If  you  contemn  not  these,  and  think  them  curses, 
I  know  no  blessings  that  ambitious  flesh 
Could  wish  to  feel  beyond  Vm. 

Maxi.  Best  Aurelia, 
The  parent  and  the  nurse  to  all  my  glories, 
'Tis  not  that,  thus  embracing  you,  I  think 
There  is  a  heaven  beyond  it,  that  begets 
These  sad  retirements  ;  but  the  fear  to  lose. 
What  it  is  hell  to  part  with  :   better  to  have  liv'd 
Poor  and  obscure,  and  never  scal'd  the  top 
Of  hilly  empire,  than  to  die  with  fear 
To  be  thrown  headlong  down,  almost  as  soon 
As  we  have  reach'd  it. 

Aur.  These  are  panic  terrors 

With  any  seeming  argument  of  reason, 
In  foolish  pity  to  decline  his  dangers, 
To  draw  them  on  ourself  ? " 
on  which  passage  see  Gifford's  note.    See  also  vol.  vi.  246  of  the  present  work. 
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You  fashion  to  yourself.     Is  not  my  brother 

(Your  equal  and  co-partner  in  the  empire) 

Vow'd  and  confirm' d  your  friend  \  the  soldier  constant  ? 

Hath  not  your  uncle  Dioclesian  taken 

His  last  farewell  o'  the  world  \  what,  then,  can  shake  you  I 

Maxi.  The  thought  I  may  be  shaken,  and  assurance 
That  what  we  do  possess  is  not  our  own, 
But  has  depending  on  another's  favour ; 
For  nothing's  more  uncertain,  my  Aurelia, 
Than  power  that  stands  not  on  his  proper  basis, 
But  borrows  his  foundation.     I  ll  make  plain 
My  cause  of  doubts  and  fears  ;  for  what  should  I 
Conceal  from  you,  that  are  to  be  familiar 
With  my  most  private  thoughts  I  Is  not  the  empire 
My  uncle's  gift  I  and  may  he  not  resume  it 
Upon  the  least  distaste  1  Does  not  Carinus 
Cross  me  in  my  designs  I  and  what  is  majesty 
When  'tis  divided  ?  Does  not  the  insolent  soldier 
Call  my  command  his  donative  ?  and  what  can  take 
More  from  our  honour  ?  No,  my  wise  Aurelia, 
If  I  to  you  am  more  than  all  the  world, 
As  sure  you  are  to  me ;  as  we  desire 
To  be  secure,  we  must  be  absolute, 
And  know  no  equal :  when  your  brother  borrows 
The  little  splendour  that  he  has  from  us, 
And  we  are  servM  for  fear,  not  at  entreaty, 
We  may  live  safe ;  but,  till  then,  we  but  walk 
With  heavy  burdens  on  a  sea  of  glass, 
And  our  own  weight  will  sink  us. 

Aur.  Your  mother  brought  you 
Into  the  world  an  emperor ;  you  persuade 
But  what  I  would  have  counsell'd.     Nearness  of  blood, 
Respect  of  piety,  and  thankfulness, 
And  all  the  holy  dreams  of  virtuous  fools, 
Must  vanish  into  nothing,  when  Ambition 
(The  maker  of  great  minds,  and  nurse  of  honour) 
Puts  in  for  empire.     On,  then,  and  forget 
Your  simple  uncle  ;  think  he  was  the  master 
(In  being  once  an  emperor)  of  a  jewel 
Whose  worth  and  use  he  knew  not.     For  Carinus 
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(No  more  my  brother),  if  he  be  a  stop 

To  what  you  purpose,  he  to  me  's  a  stranger, 

And  so  to  bo  removed. 

Maxi.  Thou  more  than  woman  ! 
Thou  masculine  greatness,  to  whose  soaring  spirit 
To  touch  the  stars  seems  but  an  easy  flight, 
Oh,  how  I  glory  in  thee  !  those  great  women 
Antiquity  is  proud  of,  thou  but  nanVd, 
Shall  be  no  more  remember'd.     But  persever, 
And  thou  shalt  shine  among  those  lesser  lights, 
To  all  posterity,  like  another  Phcebe, 
And  so  ador'd  as  she  is. 

Aur.  Here's  Carinus, 
His  brow  furrowM  with  anger. 

Maxi.  Let  him  storm  ; 
And  you  shall  hear  me  thunder. 

Enter  Carinus,  Niger,  and  Guards. 
Car.  He  dispose  of 
My  provinces  at  his  pleasure  !  and  confer 
Those  honours,  that  are  only  mine  to  give, 
Upon  his  creatures  ! 

Niger.  Mighty  sir,  ascribe  it 
To  his  assurance  of  your  love  and  favour, 
And  not  to  pride  or  malice. 

Car.  No,  good  Niger  ; 
Courtesy  shall  not  fool  me ;  he  shall  know 
I  lent  a  hand  to  raise  him,  and  defend  him, 
While  he  continues  good  ;  but  the  same  strength, 
If  pride  make  him  usurp  upon  my  right, 
Shall  strike  him  to  the  centre. — You  are  well  met,  sir. 

Maxi.  As  you  make  the  encounter.     Sir,  I  hear 
That  you  repine,  and  hold  yourself  much  griev'd, 
In  that,  Avithout  your  good  leave,  I  bestow'd 
The  Gallian  proconsulship  upon 
A  follower  of  mine. 

Car.  'Tis  true  ;  and  wonder 
You  durst  attempt  it. 

Maxi.  Durst,  Carinus  ! 

Car.   Durst ; 
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Again  I  speak  it.     Think  you  me  so  tame, 

So  leaden  and  unactive,  to  sit  down 

With  such  dishonour  ?  But,  recall  your  grant, 

And  speedily  ;  or,  by  the  Roman  [gods  '•], 

Thou  tripp'st  thine  own  heels  up,  and  hast  no  part 

In  Rome  or  in  the  empire. 

Maxi.  Thou  hast  none, 
But  by  permission.     Alas,  poor  Carinus, 
Thou  shadow  of  an  emperor,  I  scorn  thee, 
Thee,  and  thy  foolish  threats  !  The  gods  appoint  him 
The  absolute  disposer  of  the  earth, 
That  has  the  sharpest  sword :  I  am  sure,  Carinus, 
Thou  wear'st  one  without  edge  :  when  cruel  Aper 
Had  kill'd  Numerianus,  thy  brother, 
(An  act  that  would  have  made  a  trembling  coward 
More  daring  than  Alcides,)  thy  base  fear 
Made  thee  wink  at  it.    Then  rose  up  my  uncle, 
For  the  honour  of  the  empire  and  of  Rome, 
Against  the  traitor,  and,  among  his  guards, 
Punish'd  the  treason  :    this  bold  daring  act 
Got  him  the  soldiers'  suffrages  to  be  Caesar  : 
And,  howsoever  his  too  gentle  nature 
Allow'd  thee  the  name  only,  as  his  gift 
I  challenge  the  succession. 

Car.  Thou  art  cozen'd. 
When  the  receiver  of  a  courtesy 
Cannot  sustain  the  weight  it  carries  with  it, 
Tis  but  a  trial,  not  a  present  act c. 
Thou  hast  in  a  few  days  of  thy  short  reign, 
In  over- weening  pride,  riot,  and  lusts, 

b  [gods]  A  break  here  in  both  the  folios. 

c  '  Tis  but  a  (rial,  not  a  present  acf]  "  The  sense  designed  is  certainly  not  a 
present,  or  as  yet  an  irrevocable  act  or  deed.  If  the  words  do  not  seem  to  the 
reader  to  convey  this  sense,  a  slight  change  will  :  he  may  read, 

' not  a  perfect  act '  ; 

but  I  would  not  have  the  text  disturbed."     Seward. 

"  Betterton  reads, 

'  'Tis  but  a  trial,  not  a  confirmed  act.' 
The   word   'present',  in   the   text,  bears  the  same  sense  as  '  confirm' df  or 
'  perfect ',  in  the  variations  of  Seward  and  Betterton.''     Ed.  1778 
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ShanVd  noble  Dioclesian  and  his  gift ; 

Nor  doubt  I,  when  it  shall  arrive  unto 

His  certain  knowledge,  how  the  empire  groans 

Under  thy  tyranny,  but  he  will  forsake 

His  private  life,  and  once  again  resume 

His  laid-by  majesty ;  or,  at  least,  make  choice 

Of  such  an  Atlas  as  may  bear  this  burden, 

Too  heavy  for  thy  shoulders. — To  effect  this, 

Lend  your  assistance,  gentlemen ;  and  then  doubt  not 

But  that  this  mushroom,  sprung  up  in  a  night, 

Shall  as  soon  wither. — And  for  you,  Aurelia, 

If  you  esteem  your  honour  more  than  tribute 

Paid  to  your  loathsome  appetite,  as  a  Fury 

Fly  from  his  loose  embraces. — So,  farewell : 

Ere  long  you  shall  hear  more.     [Exit  with  Niger  and  Guards. 

Aur.  Are  you  struck  dumb, 
That  you  make  no  reply  ? 

Maxi.   Sweet,  I  will  do, 
And  after  talk  :   I  will  prevent  their  plots, 
And  turn  them  on  their  own  accursed  heads. 
My  uncle  !  good  :   I  must  not  know  the  names 
Of  piety  or  pity.     Steel  my  heart, 
Desire  of  empire,  and  instruct  me  that 
The  prince,  that  over  others  would  bear  sway, 
Checks  at  no  let  d  that  stops  him  in  his  way.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Lombardy".    A  field  on  the  farm  of  Dioclesian. 

Enter  three  Shepherds  and  tico  Countrymen. 
First  Shep.  Do  you  think  this  great  man  will  continue  here  ? 
Sec.  Shep.  Continue   here  !  what  else  ?  he  has  bought  the 
great  farm, — 
A  great  man,  with  a  great  inheritance, — 
And  all  the  ground  about  it,  all  the  woods  too, 
And  stock'd  it  like  an  emperor.     Now,  all  our  sports  again, 
And  all  our  merry  gambols,  our  May-ladies f, 

d  let]  i.e.  hindrance,  impediment.  e  Lombardy]  See  note,  p.  275. 

f  May-lwiies]  See  note,  vol.  ii.  212. 
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Our  evening-dances  on  the  green,  our  songs, 
Our  holiday  good  cheer,  our  bagpipes  now,  boys, 
Shall  make  the  wanton  lasses  skip  again, 
Our  sheep-shearings,  and  all  our  knacks. 

Third  Shep.  But  hark  you, 
We  must  not  call  him  emperor. 

First  Count.  That 's  all  one  ; 
He  is  the  king  of  good  fellows  ;  that  "s  no  treason  ; 
And  so  I  '11  call  him  still,  though  I  be  hang'd  for  't. 
I  grant  you  he  has  given  his  honour  to  another  man  ; 
He  cannot  give  his  humour  ;  he  is  a  brave  fellow, 
And  will  love  us,  and  well  love  him.     Come  hither,  Ladon  ; 
AVhat  new  songs,  and  what  gears  ? 

Third  Shep.  Enough.      I  ;11  tell  you  : 
He  comes  abroad  anon  to  view  his  grounds, 
And  with  the  help  of  Thyrsis,  and  old  yEgon 
(If  his  whoreson  cold  be  gone),  and  Amaryllis, 
And  some  few  more  o1  the  wenches,  we  will  meet  him, 
And  strike  him  such  new  springs *,  and  such  free  welcomes, 
Shall  make  him  scorn  an  empire,  forget  majesty, 
And  make  him  bless  the  hour  he  liv'd  here  happy. 

Sec.  Count.  And  we  will  second  ye,  we  honest  carters  ; 
We  lads  o'  the  lash,  with  some  blunt  entertainment, 
Our  teams  to  two-pence,  will  give  him  some  content, 
Or  we  '11  bawl  fearfully. 

Third  Shep.  He  cannot  expect  now 
His  courtly  entertainments,  and  his  rare  musics, 
And  ladies  to  delight  him  with  their  voices  ; 
Honest  and  cheerful  toys  from  honest  meanings, 
And  the  best  hearts  they  have.     We  must  be  neat  all ; 
On  goes  my  russet  jerkin  with  blue  buttons. 

First  Shep.  And  my  green  slops'- 1  was  married  in;  my  bonnet, 
With  my  carnation  point  with  silver  tags,  boys  ; 
You  know  where  I  won  it. 

First  Count.  Thou  wilt  ne'er  be  old,  Alexis. 

First  Shep.  And  I  shall  find  some  toys  that  have  been  favours 

f  springs]  "  Means — tunes."  Sympson  (who  cites  G.   Douglas's  translation  of 
the  JEneid,  and  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame). 
p  slops]  i.  e.  wide  breeches. 
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And  nosegays,  and  such  knacks  ;  for  there  be  wenches. 

Third  Sliep.  My  mantle  goes  on  too  I  play'd  young  Paris  in, 
And  the  new  garters  Amaryllis  sent  me. 

First  Count.  Yes,  yes ;  we  '11  all  be  handsome,  and  wash 
our  faces. 
Neighbour,  I  see  a  remnant  of  March  dust 
That's  hatch'd  into  your  chaps  :  I  pray  you,  be  careful, 
And  mundify  your  muzzle. 

Sec.  Count.  I  '11  to  the  barber's  ; 
It  shall  cost  me  I  know  what. 

Enter  Get  a. 

Who  's  this  ? 

Third  Shep.  Give  room,  neighbours  ; 
A  great  man  in  our  state. — Gods  bless  your  worship  ! 

Sec.  Count.  Increase  your  mastership  ! 

Geta.  Thanks,  my  good  people. 
Stand  off,  and  know  your  duties.     As  I  take  it, 
You  are  the  labouring  people  of  this  village, 
And  you  that  keep  the  sheep.     Stand  farther  off  yet, 
And  mingle  not  with  my  authority ; 
I  am  too  mighty  for  your  company. 

Third  Shep.  We  know  it,  sir;  and  we  desire  your  worship 
To  reckon  us  amongst  your  humble  servants  ; 
And  that  our  country-sports,  sir 

Geta.  For  your  sports,  sir, 
They  may  be  seen,  when  I  shall  think  convenient, 
When,  out  of  my  discretion,  I  shall  view  'em, 
And  hold  'em  fit  for  licence.     Ye  look  upon  me, 
And  look  upon  me  seriously,  as  ye  knew  me  : 
'Tis  true,  I  have  been  a  rascal,  as  you  are, 
A  fellow  of  no  mention,  nor  no  mark, 
Just  such  another  piece  of  dirt,  so  fashion1  d  ; 
But  time,  that  purifies  all  things  of  merit, 
Has  set  another  stamp.     Come  nearer  now, 
And  be  not  fearful  (I  take  off  my  austerity) ; 
And  know  me  for  the  great  and  mighty  steward 
Under  this  man  of  honour ;  know  ye  for  my  vassals, 
And  at  my  pleasure  I  can  dispeople  ye, 
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Can  blow  you  and  your  cattle  out  o"  the  country : 

But  fear  me,  and  have  favour.     Come,  go  along  with  me, 

And  I  will  hear  your  songs,  and  perhaps  like  'em. 

Third  Shep.  I  hope  you  will,  sir. 

Geta.  'Tis  not  a  thing  impossible. 
Perhaps  I  '11  sing  myself,  the  more  to  grace  ye ; 
And,  if  I  like  your  women 

Third  Shep.   We  '11  have  the  best,  sir, 
Handsome  young  girls. 

Geta.  The  handsomer  the  better. 
'May  bring  your  wives  too  ;   'twill  be  all  one  charge  to  ye  ; 
For  I  must  know  your  families. 

Enter  Delphia. 

Delph.  'Tis  well  said1', 
'Tis  well  said,  honest  friends.     I  know  ye  are  hatching 
Some  pleasurable  sports  for  your  great  landlord  : 
Fill  him  with  joy,  and  win  him  a  friend  to  ye, 
And  make  this  little  grange  seem  a  large  empire, 
Set  out'  with  home-contents  :  I  '11  work  his  favour, 
Which  daily  shall  be  on  ye. 

Third  Shep.  Then  we  '11  sing  daily, 
And  make  him  the  best  sports  ! 

Delph.  Instruct  'em,  Geta, 
And  be  a  merry  man  again. 

Geta.  Will  you  lend  me  a  devil, 
That  we  may  dance  a  while  \ 

Delph.  I  '11  lend  thee  two  ; 
And  bagpipes  that  shall  blow  alone. 

Geta.  I  thank  you  ; 
But  I  '11  know  your  devils  of  a  cooler  complexion  first. — 
Come,  follow,  follow  ;   I  '11  go  sit  and  see  ye. 

Delph.  Do  ;  and  be  ready  an  hour  hence,  and  bring  'em  ; 
For  in  the  grove  you  '11  find  him. 

[Exeunt,  on  one  side,  Geta,  Shepherds,  and  Countrymen  ; 
on  the  other,  Delphia. 

h  well  said]  Equivalent  to — well  done  :  see  notes,  pp.  143,  254. 

1  Set  out]  Both  the  folios  "  Let  out "  ;  and  so  Sympson  ;  so  too  the  Editors 
of  1778,  though  they  remarked  in  a  note  that  "probably  we  should  read  '  Set 
out '." 
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SCENE  III. — A  neighbouring  grove  :  a  well  in  the  back-ground. 

Enter  Dioclesian  and  Drusilla. 

Dio.  Come,  Drusilla, 
The  partner  of  my  best  contents  :  I  hope  now 
You  dare  believe  me. 

Drns.  Yes,  and  dare  say  to  you, 
I  think  you  now  most  happy. 

Dio.  You  say  true,  sweet ; 
For,  by  my  [soul->],  I  find  now  by  experience, 
Content  was  never  courtier. 

Drns.  I  pray  you,  walk  on,  sir  : 
The  cool  shades  of  the  grove  invite  you. 

Dio.  Oh,  my  dearest  ! 
When  man  has  cast  off  his  ambitious  greatness, 
And  sunk  into  the  sweetness  of  himself ; 
Built  his  foundation  upon  honest  thoughts  ; 
Not  great,  but  good,  desires  his  daily  servants ; 
How  quietly  he  sleeps  !  how  joyfully 
He  wakes  again,  and  looks  on  his  possessions, 
And  from  his  willing  labours  feeds  with  pleasure  ! 
Here  hang  no  comets  in  the  shapes  of  crowns 
To  shake  our  sweet  contents  ;  nor  here,  Drusiila, 
Cares,  like  eclipses,  darken  our  endeavours  : 
We  love  here  without  rivals,  kiss  with  innocence ; 
Our  thoughts  as  gentle  as  our  lips,  our  children 
The  double  heirs  both  of  our  forms  and  faiths. 

D?'us.  I  am  glad  you  make  this  right  use  of  this  sweetness, 
This  sweet  retiredness. 

Dio.  'Tis  sweet  indeed,  love, 
And  every  circumstance  about  it  shews  it. 
How  liberal  is  the  spring  in  every  place  here  ! 
The  artificial  court  shews  but  a  shadow, 
A  painted  imitation  of  this  glory. 
Smell  to  this  flower k  ;  here  Nature  has  her  excellence ; 

>  soul"]  A  break  here  in  both  the  folios. 

k  Smell  to  this  flover]  i.  c.  Smell  this  flower. 
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Let  all  the  perfumes  of  the  empire  pass  this, 
The  carefull'st  lady's  cheek  shew  such  a  colour  ; 
They  are  gilded  and  adulterate  vanities : 
And  here  in  poverty  dwells  noble  Nature. 
What  pains  we  take  to  cool  our  wines,  to  allay  us, 
And  bury  quick  the  fuming  god  to  quench  us  ! 

Methinks  this  crystal  well [Music  below. 

Ha  !   what  strange  music  I 
'Tis  underneath,  sure  :   how  it  stirs  and  joys  me  ! 
How  all  the  birds  set  on  !  the  fields  redouble 
Their  odoriferous  sweets  !  hark  how  the  echoes — 

[A  Spirit  rises  from  the  Well,  with,  flowers. 

Drus.  See,  sir,  those  flowers 
From  out  the  well  spring  to  your  entertainment  ! 

Dio.  Bless  me  ! 

Drus.  Be  not  afraid  ;  'tis  some  good  angel 
That's  come  to  welcome  you. 

Enter  Delphia. 
Delph.  Go  near,  and  hear,  son.  [Song, 

Dio.  Oh,  mother,  thank  you,  thank  you  !  this  was  your  will. 
Delph.  You  shall  not  want  delights  to  bless  your  presence  : 
Now  you  are  honest,  all  the  stars  shall  honour  you. 

Enter  Shepherds,  Countrymen,  Shepherdesses,  and  Geta1. 
Stay ;  here  are  country-shepherds  ;  here  is  some  sport  too, 
And  you  must  grace  it,  sir ;  'twas  meant  to  welcome  you : 
A  king  shall  never  feel  your  joy.     Sit  down,  son. 

\_A  Dance  o/Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses  ;  a  Shepherd  disguised 
as  Pan  leading  the  men,  a  Shepherdess  as  Ceres,  the  maids. 
Hold,  hold  ! — my  messenger  appears  : — leave  off,  friends, 
Leave  off  a  while,  and  breathe. 

Dio.  What  news  ?  you  are  pale,  mother. 

Delph.  No  ;   I  am  careful  of  thy  safety,  son  : 
Be  not  affrighted,  but  sit  still ;   I  am  with  thee. — 
And  now  dance  out  your  dance. 

1  Enter  Shepherds,  Countrymen,  Shepherdesses,  and  Geta]  Both  the  folios 
"  Enter  Shepherds  and  Dancers "  ;  and  so  the  modern  editors  :  but  see  the 
preceding  scene,  and  p.  288,  where  Dioclesian  addresses  Geta. 
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Enter  Maximinian,  Aurelia,  and  Soldiers. 
Do  you  know  that  person  I 
Be  not  amaz'd,  but  let  him  show  his  dreadfullest. 

Maxi.  How  confident  he  sits  amongst  his  pleasures, 
And  what  a  cheerful  colour  shews  in  "s  face  ! 
And  yet  he  sees  me  too,  the  soldiers  with  me. 

Aur.  Be  speedy  in  your  work  (you  will  be  stopt  else), 
And  then  you  are  an  emperor. 

Maxi.  I  will  about  it. 

Dio.  My  royal  cousin,  how  I  joy  to  see  you, 
You  and  your  royal  empress  ! 

Maxi.  You  are  too  kind,  sir. 
I  come  not  to  eat  with  you,  and  to  surfeit 
In  these  poor  clownish  pleasures  ;  but  to  tell  you, 
I  look  upon  you  like  my  winding-sheet, 
The  coffin  of  my  greatness,  nay,  my  grave  ; 
For,  whilst  you  are  alive 

Dio,  Alive,  my  cousin  ! 

Maxi.  I  say,  alive — I  am  no  emperor ; 
I  am  nothing  but  mine  own  disquiet. 

Dio.  Stay,  sir. 

Maxi.  I  cannot  stay.     The  soldiers  dote  upon  you. 
I  would  fain  spare  you ;  but  mine  own  security 
Compels  me  to  forget  you  are  my  uncle, 
Compels  me  to  forget  you  made  me  Caesar ; 
For,  whilst  you  are  remember'd,  I  am  buried. 

Dio.  Did  not  I  make  you  emperor,  dear  cousin  ? 
The  free  gift  from  my  special  grace  ? 

Delph.  Fear  nothing. 

Dio.  Did  not  I  choose  this  poverty,  to  raise  you  I 
That  royal  woman  gave  into  your  arms  too  I 
Bless1  d  you  with  her  bright  beauty?  gave  the  soldier, 
The  soldier  that  hung  to  me,  fix'd  him  on  you  ? 
Gave  you  the  world's  command  I 

Maxi.  This  cannot  help  you. 

Dio.  Yet  this  shall  ease  me.     Can  you  be  so  base,  cousin, 
So  far  from  nobleness,  so  far  from  nature, 
As  to  forget  all  this  I  to  tread  this  tie  out  ? 
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Raise  to  yourself  so  foul  a  monument 

That  every  common  foot  shall  kick  asunder  ? 

Must  my  blood  glue  you  to  your  peace  ? 

Maxi.  It  must,  uncle  ; 
I  stand  too  loose  else,  and  my  foot  too  feeble  : 
You  gone  once,  and  their  love  retir'd,  I  am  rooted. 

Dio.  And  cannot  this  remov'd  poor  state  obscure  me  ? 
I  do  not  seek  for  yours,  nor  inquh'e  ambitiously 
After  your  growing  fortunes.     Take  heed,  my  kinsman  ; 
Ungratefulness  and  blood  mingled  together, 
Will,  like  two  furious  tides 

Maxi.  I  must  sail  thorough  'em  ; 
Let  'em  be  tides  of  death,  sir,  I  must  stem  up. 

Dio.  Hear  but  this  last,  and  wisely  yet  consider  : 
Place  round  about  my  grange  a  garrison, 
That,  if  I  offer  to  exceed  my  limits, 
Or  ever  in  my  common  talk  name  emperor, 
Ever  converse  with  any  greedy  soldier, 
Or  look  for  adoration,  nay,  for  courtesy, 

Above  the  day's  salute Think  who  has  fed  you, 

Think,  cousin,  who  I  am.     Do  you  slight  my  misery; 
Nay,  then  I  charge  thee  !  nay,  I  meet  thy  cruelty  '. 

Maxi.  This  cannot  serve  ;  prepare. — Now  fall  on,  soldiers, 
And  all  the  treasure  that  I  have [  Thunder  and  lightning. 

First  Sold.  The  earth  shakes ; 
We  totter  up  and  down ;  we  cannot  stand,  sir  ; 
Methinks  the  mountains  tremble  too. 

Sec.  Sold.  The  flashes, 
How  thick  and  hot  they  come  !  we  shall  be  burnt  all ! 

Delph.  Fall  on,  soldiers  ! 
You  that  sell  innocent  blood,  fall  on  full  bravely  ! 

Soldiers.  We  cannot  stir. 

Delph.  You  have  your  liberty; 
So  have  you,  lady  :  one  of  you,  come  do  it. 

[A  hand  with  a  bolt  appears  above. 
Do  you  stand  amazM  ?  Look  o'er  thy  head,  Maximinian, 
Look,  to  thy  terror,  what  hangs  over  m  thee ; 

1  meet  thy  cruelty]  Here  Weber,  misunderstanding  the  line,  placed  a  stage- 
direction,  "  Draws." 

m  hangs  over]  So  Sympson  silently. — Both  the  folios  "over-hangs";  and  so 
the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber. 
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Nay,  it  will  nail  thee  (lend  ;  look  how  it  threatens  thee  ! 
"  The  bolt  for  vengeance  on  ungrateful  wretches, 
The  bolt  of  innocent  blood  "  :  read  those  hot  characters, 
And  spell  the  will  of  Heaven.     Nay,  lovely  lady, 
You  must  take  part  too,  as  spur  to  ambition. 
Are  you  humble  ?  now  speak  ;  my  part  is  ended  : 
Does  all  your  glory  shake  ? 

Maxi.  Hear  us,  great  uncle,  [Kneels  with  Aur. 

Good  and  great  sir,  be  pitiful  unto  us  ! 
Below  your  feet  we  lay  our  lives  ;  be  merciful  ! 
Begin  you,  Heaven  will  follow. 

Aur.  Oh,  it  shakes  still ! 

Maxi.  And  dreadfully  it  threatens  ! — We  acknowledge 
Our  base  and  foul  intentions  :  stand  between  us  ! 
For  faults  confess'd,  they  say,  are  half  forgiven  : 
We  are  sorry  for  our  sins.     Take  from  us,  sir, 
That  glorious  weight  that  made  us  swell,  that  poisonM  us  ; 
That  mass  of  majesty  I  labour' d  under 
(Too  heavy  and  too  mighty  for  my  manage), 
That  my  poor  innocent  days  may  turn  again, 
And  my  mind,  pure,  may  purge  me  of  these  curses. 
By  your  old  love,  the  blood  that  runs  between  us — 

Aur.  By  that  love  once  you  bare  to  me !  by  that,  sir, 

That  blessed  maid  enjoys 

\The  hand  disappea?s. 

Dio.  Rise  up,  dear  cousin, 
And  be  your  words  your  judges  !  I  forgive  you. 

[Maxi.  and  Aur.  rise. 
Great  as  you  are,  enjoy  that  greatness  ever, 
Whilst  I  mine  own  content  make  mine  own  empire. 
Once  more  I  give  you  all ;  learn  to  deserve  it, 
And  live  to  love  your  good  more  than  your  greatness. — 
Now  shew  your  loves  to  entertain  this  emperor, 
My  honest  neighbours. — Geta,  see  all  handsome. — 
Your  grace  must  pardon  us  ;   our  house  is  little  ; 
But  such  an  ample  welcome  as  a  poor  man 
And  his  true  love  can  make  you  and  your  empress — 
Madam,  we  have  no  dainties. 

Aur.  'Tis  enough,  sir ; 
We  shall  enjoy  the  riches  of  your  goodness. 
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Soldiers.  Long  live  the  good  and  gracious  Dioclesian ! 

Dio.  I  thank  ye,  soldiers  ;  I  forgive  your  rashness  :  — 
And,  royal  sir,  long  may  they  love  and  honour  you  ! 

[Drams  beat  a  march  afar  off. 
What  drums  are  those  % 

Delph.  Meet  'em,  my  honest  son  ; 
They  are  thy  friends,  Carinus  and  the  old  soldiers, 
That  come  to  rescue  thee  from  thy  hot  cousin. 
But  all  is  well ;  and  turn  all  into  welcomes  : 
Two  emperors  you  must  entertain  now. 

Dio.  Oh,  dear  mother, 
I  have  will  enough,  but  I  want  room  and  glory  ! 

Delph.  That  shall  be  my  care.  —  Sound  your  pipes  now 
merrily, 
And  all  your  handsome  sports  :  sing  'em  full  welcomes. 

Dio.  And  let  'em  know,  our  true  love  breeds  more  stories, 
And  perfect  joys,  than  kings  do,  and  their  glories.     [Exeunt. 
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The  S<-a  Voyage. 

In  the  folios,  f647,  1679. 
The  second  folio  adds,  "  A  Comedy." 


The  Sea-voyage,  written  by  Fletcher  alone,  was  licensed  by  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  June  22, 1622,  and  acted  at  the  Globe  :  see  Malone's  Shakespeare 
(by  Boswell),  iii.  226. 

In  this  play  (as  Dry  den  first  observed)  Fletcher  has  an  eye  to  several 
circumstances  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest.  "  The  idea  of  the  female 
commonwealth,"  says  Weber,  "  and  their  rash  vow  not  to  have  inter- 
course with  men,  he  took  from  the  classical  story  of  Hypsipyle  and  her 
female  warriors  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  or  perhaps  from  Ariosto's  copy  of 
that  tale  in  his  Orlando  Furioso."  I  may  add,  that  the  incidents  in  the 
first  act, — Albert  and  his  companions  landing  on  a  barren  island,  and 
finding  Sebastian  and  Nicusa  there,  the  eagerness  of  some  of  the  crew  to 
seize  the  treasure,  and  the  escape  of  Sebastian  and  Nicusa  in  the  ship, — 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  what  is  related  in  the  "Calamus 
Primus"  of  Warner's  Pan  his  Syrinx  (n.  d.,  licensed  in  158:1). 

A  Common-  Wealth  of  Women.  A  Play  :  As  it  is  Acted  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  By  their  Majesties  Servants.  By  Mr.  D'urfey.  Anguillam 
Cauda  tenes.  Eras.  Licensed.  Sept.  11.  1685.  Roger  L'Estrange, 
which  was  brought  out  and  printed  in  1686,  is  a  miserable  alteration  of 
The  Sea-voyage. 

Downes,  after  noticing  the  original  production  of  Dryden's  King  Arthur, 
1691,  of  Betterton's  alteration  of  Fletcher's  Prophetess,  1690,  and  of  an 
opera  taken  from  Shakespeare's  Midsummer-Night 's  Dream,  called  The 
Fairy  Queen,  1692,  informs  us  that  "  between  these  Operas  there  were 
several  other  Plays  acted,  both  Old  and  Modern,"  among  which  he 
mentions  "  A  Sea-Voyage."  Roscius  Anglic,  pp.  57-8.  ed.  Waldron. 


DRAMATIS    PERSON jE. 


Sebastian,  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  husband  to  Rosellia. 
Nicusa,  his  nephew. 
Raymond,  brother  to  Aminta. 
Albert,  captain  of  a  ship. 

TlBALT    Dl'-PONT. 
La  MURE. 

Franville. 

morillat. 

Master  of  the  ship. 

Boatswain. 

Surgeon. 

Sailors. 


Frenchmen . 


Aminta,  sister  to  Raymond. 

Rosellia,  wife  to  Sebastian. 

Clarinda,  her  daughter. 

Hippolita,-| 

Crocale,      \  Portuguese  ladies. 

Juletta,     J 


Scene — First  on  board  a  ship  at  sea,  afterwards,  in  hvo  Islands. 


The  principal  actors  were — 

Joseph  Taylor.  John  Lowin. 

William  Egglestone.       John  Underwood. 
Nicholas  Toolie. 

Fol.  1679- 


a  Rosellia']  In  the  folios  she  is  called  both  Rosellia  and  Rosella  :  but  a  passage  towards 
the  end  of  the  play  determines  that  the  former  name  is  the  right  one  ; 
"  yet,  looking  on  this  building, 
This  ruin'd  building  of  a  heavenly  form 
In  my  Rosellia,  I  must  remember 
1  am  Sebastian." 


THE    SEA- VOYAGE. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — On  board  a  ship  at  sea.     A  tempest,  thunder 
and  lightning. 


Enter  Master  and  two  Sailors. 

Mast.  Lay  her  aloof !    the  sea  grows  dangerous  : 
How  it  spits  against  the  clouds,  how  a  it  capers, 
And  how  the  fiery  element  frights  it  back  ! 
There  be  devils  dancing  in  the  air,  I  think  : 
I  saw  a  dolphin  hang  i'  th1  horns  of  the  moon, 
Shot  from  a  wave.     Hey-day,  hey-day,  how  she  kicks  and 

yerks  ! 
Down  with  the  main-mast !   lay  her  at  hull ! 
Farlb  up  all  her  linens,  and  let  her  ride  it  out ! 

First  Sail.   She  "'ll  never  brook  it,  master  ; 
She  's  so  deep-laden  that  she  '11  bulge. 

Mast.  Hang  her ! 
Can  she  not  buffet  with  a  storm  a  little  I 
How  it  tosses  her  !   she  reels  like  a  drunkard. 

Sec.  Sail.  We  have  discover^  the  land,  sir  : 
Pray,  let 's  make  in  ;  she  "s  so  drunk  else,  she  may  chance 
To  cast  up  all  her  lading. 

a  how]  Silently  altered  to  "  oh,  how  "  by  Sympson  (of  whose  unwai-rantable 
valuations  and  interpolations  throughout  this  play  I  shall  notice  only  a  few). — 
The  metre  of  The  Sea-Voyage  is,  in  very  many  places,  incurably  defective,  in 
consequence  probably  of  omissions  to  shorten  it  for  representation. 

b  Farl~\  So  both  the  folios  ("  Farle"). — Silently  altered  by  the  modern 
editors  to  "  Furl". — It  would  seem  (as  Todd  first  remarked,  Johnson's  Diet. 
in  v.  Furl)  that  here  "farl "  is  a  contraction  oifardle,  as  furlis  of  furdle.  In 
Smith's  Sea-mans  Grammar,  &c,  we  find,  "  To  farthel  (or  furl)  a  Sail",  &c. 
p.  77.  ed.  1692. 
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First  Sail.  Stand  in,  stand  in  ! 
We  arc  all  lost  else,  lost  and  perishM. 

Mast.  Steer  her  a  starboard  there  ! 

Sec.  Sail.   Bear  in  with  all  the  sail  we  can  !  See,  master, 
See  what  a  clap  of  thunder  there  is  !   what 
A  face  of  heaven  !   how  dreadfully  it  looks  ! 

Mast.    Thou    rascal,    thou   fearful  rogue,   thou  hast  been 
praying; 
I  see 't  in  thy  face  ;  thou  hast  been  mumbling, 
When  we  are  split,  you  slave  b  !  is  this  a  time 
To  discourage  our  friends  with  your  cold  orisons  I 
Call  up  the  boatswain. — How  it  storms  ! — Holla  ! 

Enter  Boatswain. 

Boats.  What  shall  we  do,  master  ?  cast  over  all  her  lading  i 
She  will  not  swim  an  hour  else c. 

Mast.  The  storm  is  loud  : 
We  cannot  hear  one  another.     What 's  the  coast  ? 

Boats.   We  know  not  yet ;  shall  we  make  in  ? 

Enter  Albert,  Franville,  Lamure,  Tibalt  Du-Pont,  and 

MORILLAT. 

Alb.  What  comfort,  sailors  ? 
I  never  saw,  since  I  have  known  the  sea 
(Which  has  been  this  twenty  years),  so  rude  a  tempest  : 
In  what  state  are  we  ? 

Mast.  Dangerous  enough,  captain  ; 
We  have  sprung  five  leaks,  and  no  little  ones; — 
Still  rage  ! — besides,  her  ribs  are  open, 
Her  rudder  almost  spent.     Prepare  yourselves, 
And  have  good  courages  :   Death  comes  but  once  ; 
And  let  him  come  in  all  his  frights  ! 

Alb.  Is't  not  possible 
To  make  in  to  the  land  ?  'tis  here  before  us. 

Mor.  Here,  hard  by,  sir. 

Mast.  Death  is  nearer,  gentlemen  : 
Yet  do  not  cry  ;  let 's  die  like  men. 

b  split,  you  slave]  Altered  by  Sampson  to  "splitting,  slave". 
c  cast  over  all  he?-  lading  } 

She  will  not  swim  an  hour  else]  Given  by  Sympson  to  the  Master. 
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Tib.  Shall  's  hoise  the  boat  out, 
And  go  all  at  one  cast  ?  the  more  the  merrier. 

Mast.  You  are  too  hasty,  monsieur  ;  do  you  long 
To  be  i  the  fish-market  before  your  time  I — 
Hold  her  up  there  ! 

Enter  Aminta. 

Amin.  Oh,  miserable  fortune  ! 
Nothing  but  horror  sounding  in  mine  ears, 
No  minute  to  promise  to  my  frighted  soul  ! 

Tib.  Peace,  woman  ! 
We  ha'  storms  enough  already ;  no  more  howling. 

Amin.  Gentle  master — 

Mast.  Clap  this  woman  under  hatches. 

Alb.  Prithee,  speak  mildly  to  her. 

Amin.  Can  no  help 

Mast.  None  that  I  know. 

Amin.   No  promise  from  your  goodness 


Mast.  Am  I  a  god  I — For  Heaven's  sake,  stow  this  woman  ! 

Tib.  Go,  take  your  gilt  prayer-book,  and  to  your  business  ; 
Wink  and  die  d  :   there  's  an  old  haddock  stays  for  you. 

Amin.  Must  I  die  here  in  all  the  frights,  the  terrors, 
The  thousand  several  shapes  Death  triumphs  in  ? 
No  friend  to  counsel  me  ? 

Alb.  Have  peace,  sweet  mistress. 

Amin.  No  kindred's  tears  upon  me? — Oh,  my  country  !  — 
No  gentle  hand  to  close  mine  eyes  ? 

Alb.  Be  comforted ; 
Heaven  has  the  same  power  still,  and  the  same  mercy. 

Amin.  Oh,  that  wave  will  devour  me  ! 

Mast.  Carry  her  down,  captain, 
Or,  by  these  hands,  I  '11  give  no  more  direction, 
Let  the  ship  sink  or  swim  !  we  ha1  ne'er  better  luck 
When  we  ha'  such  stowage  as  these  trinkets  with  us, 
These  sweet  sin-breeders  :   how  can  Heaven  smile  on  us, 
When  such  a  burden  of  iniquity 
Lies  tumbling,  like  a  potion,  in  our  ship's  belly  I 

[Exeunt  Master,  Boatswain,  and  Sailors. 

ll  Wink  and  die]  "  By  this,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  a  note  on  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra [act  iii.  sc.  11.]  observes,  it  is  meant  to  be  insinuated  that  she  is  afraid 
to  die  with  her  eyes  open."  Weber.  The  meaning  of  the  words  could  hardly 
be  mistaken. 
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Tib.  Away  with  her  ;  and,  if  she  have  a  prayer 
That 's  fit  for  such  an  hour,  let  her  say  't  quickly, 
And  seriously. 

[Exeunt  Tibalt,  Franvillb,  Lamure,  and  Morillat. 

Alb.  Come  ;   I  see  it  clear,  lady  ; 
Come  in.  and  take  some  comfort :   I  '11  stay  with  you. 

Amin.   Where  should  I  stay  ?  to  what  end  should  I  hope  ? 
Am  I  not  circled  round  with  misery  ? 
Confusions  in  their  full  heights  dwell  about  me. 
Oh,  Monsieur  Albert,  how  am  I  bound  to  curse  you 
(If  curses  could  redeem  me),  how  to  hate  you  ! 
You  forc'd  me  from  my  quiet,  from  my  friends, 
Even  from  their  arms  that  were  as  dear  to  me 
As  daylight  is,  or  comfort  to  the  wretched  ; 
You  forc'd  my  friends,  [some]  from  their  peaceful  rest, 
Some  your  relentless  sword  gave  their  last  groans 
(Would  I  had  there  been  number'd  !)  ;  and  to  Fortune's 
Never-satisfied  afflictions  you  turiVd  my  brother, 
And  those  few  friends  I  'd  left,  like  desperate  creatures, 
To  their  own  fears  and  the  world's  stubborn  pities  : 
Oh,  merciless  ! 

Alb.  Sweet  mistress 

Amin.  And  whether  they  are  wanderM  e  to  avoid  you, 
Or  whether  dead,  and  no  kind  earth  to  cover  'em — 
Was  this  a  lover's  part  ?     But  Heaven  has  found  you, 
And  in  his  loudest  voice,  his  voice  of  thunder, 
And  in  the  mutiny  of  his  deep  wonders  f, 
He  tells  you  now,  you  weep  too  late. 

Alb.  Let  these  tears 
Tell  how  I  honour  you  :  you  know,  dear  lady, 
Since  you  were  mine,  how  truly  I  have  lov'd  you, 
How  sanctimoniously  observ'd  your  honour  ; 
Not  one  lascivious  word,  not  one  touch,  lady, 
No,  not  a  hope  that  might  not  render  me 
The  unpolluted  servant  of  your  chastity. 
For  you  I  put  to  sea,  to  seek  your  brother g, 

*  wander'd"]  Silently  altered  by  Sympson  to  "  wandering  ";  and  so  the  Editors 
of  1778. 
f  deep  wonders]  Sympson  printed  "  deep-wonders  "  ;  and  so  the  Editors  of  1 778. 
s  For  you  I  put  to  sea,  to  seek  your  brother]  "  This,  if  it  has  any  meaning, 
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(Your  captain,  yet  your  slave,)  that  his  redemption, 
If  he  be  living  where  the  sun  has  circuit, 
May  expiate  your  rigour,  and  my  rashness. 

Amin.  The  storm  grows  greater  ;  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Alb.  Let 's  in, 
And  ask  Heaven's  mercy  :  my  strong  mind  yet  8  presages, 
Through  all  these  dangers  we  shall  see  a  day  yet 
Shall  crown  your  pious  hopes  and  my  fair  wishes.       [Exeunt 

Re-enter  Master,  Tibalt,  Lamure,  Morillat,  Franville, 

Boatswain,  and  Sailors1'. 
Mast.  It  must  all  overboard. 
Boats.  It  clears  to  seaward. 

Mast.  Fling  o'er  the  lading  there ',  and  let  us  lighten  her  ;  — 
All  the  meat  and  the  casks  ' ;  we  are  all  gone  else  ! — 

must  signify  that  his  sole  end  of  putting  to  sea  was  to  find  out  her  brother ;  and 
yet,  act  iii.  sc.  1.,  Franville  says  positively  that  they  were  bound 

'  For  happy  places  and  most  fertile  islands  ', 
but  that  afterwards 

'  She  turn'd  the  captain's  mind  ',  &c. 

This  inconsistency  might  possibly  be  owing  to  some  over  and  above  complaisant 
player,  who  was  willing  to  enhance  the  value  of  Albert's  service,  and  make  him 
compliment  his  mistress,  not  only  at  the  expense  of  our  poets  [poet],  but  even 
of  truth  itself."  Sympson.  "  This  assertion  here  is  too  positive,  and  too  much 
pursued,  and  the  circumstance  too  unimportant  to  be  ascribed  to  the  interpola- 
tion of  a  player.  If  there  is  an  inconsistency,  it  is  more  probably  owing  to  the 
inadvertency  of  the  authors  [author]."  Ed.  1778.  "There  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  any  inconsistency  in  the  passage.  The  object  of  this  present  voyage  was 
to  seek  her  brother,  though  Albert's  original  destination  was  different."    Mason. 

s  yet]   Silently  omitted  by  Sympson, — rightly,  perhaps. 

h  Sailors]  The  first  folio  adds  "  Surgeon  ". 

'  Boats.  It  clears  to  seaward. 
Mast.  Fling  o'er  the  lading  there,  &c]   In  both  the  folios  thus  ; 
"  Boatsw.  It  cleers  to  Sea-ward  mast  [sec.  folio  Mast] . 
Fling  o're  the  lading  there  ",  &c. 
Sympson  saw  that  the  abbreviation  "  mast."  was  nothing  more  than  the  prefix  to 
"  Fling  o'er  the  lading  ",  &c  ,  and  gave   the  passage  as   I   have  done.     The 
Editors  of  1778  stupidly  printed, — 

"  Boats.  It  clears  to  sea-ward,  Master. 
Master.  Fling  o'er  the  lading  ",  &c. 
and  so  Weber. 

J  casks]  Mason's  correction. — Both  the  folios  "cakes";  and  so  the  modern 
editors  (Weber  conjecturing  "  cates  "  ! !  ).  I  cannot  believe  that  "  cakes  "  may 
be  defended  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  synonymous  with  "  biscuit"  in  the  next 
line  but  one. 
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That  we  may  find  her  leaks,  and  hold  her  up  ; 
Yet  save  some  little  biscuit  for  the  lady, 
Till  we  come  to  the  land. 

Lam.   Must  my  goods  over  too  ? 
Why,  honest  master,  here  lies  all  my  money, 
The  money  I  ha'  rack'd  by  usury  k, 
To  buy  new  lands  and  lordships  in  new  countries, 
'Cause  I  was  banish1  d  from  mine  own  :   I  ha'  been 
This  twenty  years  a  raising  it. 

Tib.  Out  with  it ! 
The  devils  are  got  together  by  the  ears,  who  shall  have  it ; 
And  here  they  quarrel  in  the  clouds. 

Lam.  I  am  undone,  sir. 

Tib.  And  be  undone  ;  'tis  better  than  we  perish. 

Lam.  Oh,  save  one  chest  of  plate  ! 

Tib.  Away  with  it  lustily,  sailors  ! 
It  was  some  pawn  that  he  has  got  unjustly  ; 
Down  with  it  low  enough,  and  let  crabs  breed  in  "t ! 

Mast.  Over  with  the  trunks  too  ! 

Re-enter  Albert. 

Alb.  Take  mine,  and  spare  not. 

Mast.  We  must  over  with  all. 

Fran.  Will  ye  throw  away  my  lordship  that  I  sold, 
Put  it  into  clothes  and  necessaries,  to  go  to  sea  with  ? 

Tib.  Over  with  it !   I  love  to  see  a  lordship  sink  : 
Sir,  you  left  no  wood  upon  %  to  buoy  it  up  ; 
You  might  ha1  sav'd  it  else. 

Fran.  I  am  undone 
For  ever. 

Alb.  Why,  we  are  all  undone  :  would  you 
Be  only  happy  ? 

Lam.  Sir,  you  may  lose  too. 

k  The  money  I  ha'  racked  by  usury]  In  this  line  both  the  folios  have 
"  wrackt "  ;  which  I  notice,  because  it  is  another  proof  how  improperly  Mr. 
Collier  followed  the  old  eds.  when  he  printed  in  Coriolanus,  act  v.  sc.  i., 

"A  pair  of  tribunes,  that  have  ivreek'd  for  Rome",  &c. 
see  my  Remarks  on  Mr.  Collier's  and  Mr.  Knight's  editions  of  Shakespeare, 
p.  163. 
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Tib.   Thou  liest ;  I  ha'  nothing  but  my  skin, 
And  my  clothes;  my  sword  here,  and  myself  ; 
Two  crowns  in  my  pocket,  two  pair  of  cards  ', 
And  three  false  dice :   I  can  swim  like  a  fish,  rascal ; 
Nothing  to  hinder  me. 

Boats.  In  with  her  of  all  hands  ! 

Mast.  Come,  gentlemen  ;  come,  captain  ;  ye  must  help  all  ; 
My  life  now  for  the  land  !  'tis  high  and  rocky, 
And  full  of  perils  m. 

Alb.  However,  let's  attempt  it. 

Mast.  Then  cheer  lustily,  my  hearts  !  [  Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— The  shore  of  an  island. 
Enter  Sebastian  and  Nicusa  on  a  rock. 

Seb.  Yes,  'tis  a  ship  ;    I  see  it  now  ;  a  tall  n  ship  : 
She  has  wrought  lustily  for  her  deliverance. 
Heaven's  mercy,  what  a  wretched  day  has  here  been  ! 

Nic.  To  still  and  quiet  minds  that  knew  no  misery, 
It  may  seem  wretched,  but  with  us  'tis  ordinary  ; 
Heaven  has  no  storm  in  store,  nor  earth  no  terror, 
That  can  seem  new  to  us. 

Seb.  'Tis  true,  Nicusa  : 
If  Fortune  were  determin'd  to  be  wanton, 
And  would  wipe  out  the  stories  of  men's  miseries, 
Yet  we  two  living,  we  could  cross  her  purpose  ; 
For  'tis  impossible  she  should  °  cure  us, 
We  are  so  excellent  in  our  afflictions  : 
It  would  be  more  than  glory  to  her  blindness, 
And  style  her  power  beyond  her  pride,  to  quit  us. 

Nic.  Do  they  live  still  ? 

Seb.  Yes,  and  make  to  harbour. 

i  two  pair  of  cards]  "i.  e.  two  packs  of  cards."     Reed.     Pair  in  this  sense 

was  very  common. 

m  'tis  high  and  rocky, 

And  full  of  perils]  Given  by  Sympson  to  the  Boatswain. 

"  tall]  "  i.  e.  stout ".     Weber. 

°  impossible  she  should]  Silently  altered  to  "  impossible  that  she  should ' '  by 
Sympson,  who  did  not  perceive  that  the  writer  intended  an  emphasis  to  be  laid 
on  the  last  word  of  the  line,   "  us  ". 
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Nic.   Most  miserable  men  !   1  grieve  their  fortunes. 

Seb.  How  happy  had  they  been,  had  the  sea  coverM  'em  ! 
They  leap  from  one  calamity  to  another  ; 
Had  they  been  drownVl,  they  had  ended  all  their  sorrows. 

[Shouts  within. 
What  shouts  of  joy  they  make  ! 

Nic.  Alas,  poor  wretches  ! 
Had  they  but  once  experience  of  this  island, 
They  'd  turn  their  tunes  to  wailings. 

Seb.  Nay,  to  curses, 
That  ever  they  set  foot  on  such  calamities  : 
Here  is  nothing  but  rocks  and  barrenness, 
Hunger  and  cold,  to  eat p  ;  here  "s  no  vineyards 
To  cheer  the  heart  of  man,  no  crystal  rivers, 
After  his  labour,  to  refresh  his  body, 
If  he  be  feeble ;  nothing  to  restore  him, 
But  heavenly  hopes  :   Nature,  that  made  those  remedies, 
Dares  not  come  here,  nor  look  on  our  distresses, 
For  fear  she  turn  wild,  like  the  place,  and  barren. 

Nic.  Oh,  uncle,  yet  a  little  memory 
Of  what  we  were  !  'twill  be  a  little  comfort 
In  our  calamities : 

When  we  were  seated  in  our  blessed  homes, 
How  happy  in  our  kindreds,  in  our  families, 
In  all  our  fortunes  ! 

Seb.  Curse  q  on  those  French  pirates  that  displanted  us  ! 
That  flung  us  from  that  happiness  we  found  there, 
Constrained  us  to  sea,  to  save  our  lives, 
[Our]  honours,  and  our  riches, 
With  all  we  had,  our  kinsmen,  and  our  jewels, 
In  hope  to  find  some  place  free  from  such  robbers  ! 
Where r  a  mighty  storm  sever'd  our  barks,  that  where 

p  Here  is  nothing  but  rocks  and  barrenness, 

Hunger  and  cold,  to  eat]  Of  this  passage  Sympson  and  Seward  each  pro- 
posed a  violent  alteration. 

'  Curse]  Sympson  silently  printed  "  A  curse". — The  Editors  of  1778  altered 
the  arrangement  here  (much  for  the  worse),  that  the  metre  might  run  on  regu- 
larly from  the  preceding  speech  ;  and  so  Weber. 

r  Where]  At  Seward's  suggestion,  Sympson  omitted  this  word,  and  made 
some  alterations  in  the  next  two  speeches.  There  is  some  gross  corruption 
here  :  qy.  should  the  second  "where  "  be  "  bore  "  ? 
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My  wife,  my  daughter,  and  my  noble  ladies 
That  went  with  her,  virgins  and  loving  souls, 
To  scape  those  pirates 

Nic.  They  are  living  yet ;  such  goodness  cannot  perish. 

Seb.  But  never  to  me,  cousin,  never  to  me  again. 
What  bear  s  their  flag-staves  ? 

Nic.  The  arms  of  France,  sure  : 
Nay,  do  not  start ;  we  cannot  be  more  miserable  ; 
Death  is  a  cordial  now,  come  when  it  will. 

Seb.  They  get  to  shore  apace  :  they  ""11  fly  as  fast 
When  once  they  find  the  place.     What 's  that  which  swims 
there  I 

Nic.  A  strong  young  man,  sir,  with  a  handsome  woman 
Hanging  about  his  neck. 

Seb.  That  shews  some  honour  : 
May  thy  brave  charity,  whatever  thou  art, 
Be  spoken  in  a  place  that  may  l'enown  thee, 
And  not  die  here  ! 

Nic.  The  boat,  it  seems,  turnM  over, 
So  forcM  [them^  to  their  shifts  ;  yet  all  are  landed. 
They  "re  pirates,  on  my  life. 

Seb.  They  will  not  rob  us  ; 
For  none  will  take  our  misery  for  riches. 
Come,  cousin,  let 's  descend,  and  try  their  pities  : 
If  we  get  off,  a  little  hope  walks  with  us  ; 
If  not,  we  shall  but  load  this  wretched  island 
With  the  same  shadows  still,  that  must  grow  shorter.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — Another  part  of  the  same  shore. 

Enter  Albert  supporting  Aminta,  Tibalt,  Morillat,  Lamure, 
Franville,  Master,  Boatswain,  Surgeon,  and  Sailors. 
Tib.  Wet  come  f  ashore,  my  mates  !  we  are  safe  arrivM 
yet. 

*  bear']  The  folios  "  beares  "  and  "  bears  ". 

«  Wet  come]  "  '  Wet  come ',  alluding  to  Welcome,  is  exceedingly  right  and 
proper  here  in  Tibalt's  mouth,  whose  droll  character  is  well  supported  through- 
out the  play."     Sympson. 
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Mast.  Thanks  to  Heaven's  goodness,  no  man  lost  ! 
The  ship  rides  fair  too,  and  her  leaks  in  good  plight. 

Alb.  The  weather's  tnrn'd  more  courteous. — How  does  my 
dear  ? 
Alas,  how  weak  she  is,  and  wet ! 

Amin.  I  am  glad  yet 
I  scap'd  with  life  ;  which,  certain,  noble  captain, 
Next  to  Heaven's  goodness,  I  must  thank  you  for ; 
And,  which  is  more, 

Acknowledge  your  dear  tenderness,  your  firm  love, 
To  your  unworthy  mistress  ;  and  recant  too 
(Indeed  I  must)  those  harsh  opinions, 
Those  cruel  unkind  thoughts,  I  heap'd  upon  you  : 
Farther  than  that,  I  must  forget  your  injuries, 
So  far  I  am  tied  and  fetter'd  to  your  service ; 
Believe  me,  I  will  learn  to  love. 

Alb.   I  thank  you,  madam  ; 
And  it  shall  be  my  practice  to  serve  u. — 
What  cheer,  companions  ? 

Tib.  No  great  cheer,  sir ;  a  piece  of  sous'd  biscuit  v 
And  half  a  hard  egg ;  for  the  sea  has  taken  order, 
Being  young  and  strong,  we  shall  not  surfeit,  captain. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  '11  dance  till  I  am  dry  : 
Come,  surgeon,  out  with  your  glyster-pipe, 
And  strike  a  galliard  w. 

Alb.  What  a  brave  day  again  ! 
And  what  fair  weather,  after  so  foul  a  storm  ! 

Lam.  Ay,  an  't  pleas'd  the  master,  he  might  ha1  seen 
This  weather,  and  ha1  sav'd  our  goods. 

Alb.  Never  think  on  'em ;  we  have  our  lives  and  healths. 
Lam.  I  must  think  on  'em,  and  think  'twas  most  maliciously 
Done  to  undo  me. 

Fran.  And  me  too ;   I  lost  all : 
I  ha'  n't  another  shirt  to  put  upon  me, 
Nor  clothes,  but  these  poor  rags  ;   I  had  fifteen 
Fair  suits,  the  worst  was  cut  upon  taffaty. 

u  to  serve]  Perhaps  the  poet  wrote  "still  to  serve  you",  or  "  to  deserve  you". 
T  sous'd  biscuit]  i.  e.  pickled  biscuit  (pickled  with  the  sea-water). 
*  a  galliard]  See  note,  vol.  ii.  468. 
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Tib.  I  am  glad  you  ha'  lost :  give  mo  thy  hand  : 
Is  thy  skin  whole  I  art  thou  not  purFd  w  with  scabs  I 
No  ancient  monuments  of  Madam  Venus? 
Thou  hast  a  suit  then  will  pose  the  cunning'st  tailor, 
That  will  never  x  turn  fashion,  nor  forsake  thee, 
Till  thy  executors,  the  worms,  uncase  thee  ; 
They  take  off  glorious  suits,  Franville;   thou  art  happy 
Thou  art  deliver'd  of  'em  ;  here  are  no  brokers, 
No  alchymists  to  turn  'em  into  metal, 
Nor  leather'd  captains,  with  ladies,  to  adore  'em. 
Wilt  thou  see  a  dog-fish  rise  in  one  of  thy  brave  doublets, 
And  tumble  like  a  tub  to  make  thee  merry  I 
Or  an  old  haddock  rise  with  thy  hatch'd  sword y 
Thou  paid'st  a  hundred  crowns  for  I 
A  mermaid  in  a  mantle  of  your  worship's  ? 
Or  a  dolphin  in  your  double  ruff? 

Fran.  You  are  merry  : 
But,  if  I  take  it  thus,  if  I  be  foisted2 
And  jeer'd  out  of  my  goods 

Lam.  Nor  I,  I  vow  thee : 
Nor  master  nor  mate — I  see  your  cunning. 

Alb.  Oh,  be  not  angry,  gentlemen  ! 

Mor.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  reason  : 
And  some  friends  I  can  make. 

Mast.  What  I  did,  gentlemen, 
Was  for  the  general  safety  :  if  ye  aim 
At  me,  I  am  not  so  tame 

Tib.  Pray,  take  my  counsel,    :• 
Gallants  ;  fight  not  till  the  surgeon  be  well  : 
He  's  damnable  sea-sick,  and  may  spoil  all ; 
Besides,  he  has  lost  his  fiddlestick,  and  the  best 
Box  of  boar's-grease.     Why  do  you  make  such  faces, 
A  nd  hand  your  swords  I 

Alb.  Who  would  ye  fight  with,  gentlemen  ? 

w  purl'd]  i.  e.  embroidered,  decorated. 

*  will  never]  Sympson  silently  printed  "never  trill", — rightly,  perhaps;  though 
assuredly  our  author  is  by  no  means  solicitous  about  the  harmony  of  a  line  in 
his  comic  dialogue. 

y  hatch'd  sword]  See  note,  vol.  iii.  32. 

z  foisted]  "  i.  e.  cheated."     Weber. 
VOL.    VIII.  X 
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Who  has  done  yc  wrong  \  for  shame,  be  better  temper'd  ! 

No  sooner  come  to  give  thanks  for  our  safeties, 

But  we  must  raise  new  civil  broils  amongst  us, 

Inflame  those  angry  powers,  to  shower  new  vengeance  on  us  ! 

What  can  we  expect  for  these  unmanly  murmurs, 

These  strong  temptations  of  their  holy  pities, 

But  plagues  in  another  kind,  a  fullera,  so  dreadful 

That  the  singing  storms  are  slumbers  to  it  I 

Tib.  Be  men, 
And  rule  your  minds :  if  you  will  needs  fight,  gentlemen, 
And  think  to  raise  new  riches  by  your  valours, 
Have  at  ye  !  I  have  little  else  to  do  now ; 
I  have  said  my  prayers. 

You  say  you  have  lost,  and  make  your  loss  your  quarrel, 
And  grumble  at  my  captain  here,  and  the  master, 
Two  worthy  persons,  indeed  too  worthy  for  such  rascals : 
Thou  galloon-gallant'1,  and  Mammon  you 
That  build  on  golden  mountains,  thou  money-maggot  ! 
Come,  all  draw  your  swords  !     Ye  say  ye  are  miserable— 

Alb.  Nay,  hold,  good  Tibalt ! 

Tib.  Captain,  let  me  correct  'em — 
1 11  make  ye  ten  times  worse  ! — I  will  not  leave  'em — 
For,  look  you,  fighting  is  as  nourishing  to  me  as  eating ; 
I  was  born  quarrelling. 

Mast.  Pray,  sir — 

Tib.  I  will  not  leave  'em  skins  to  cover  'em. — 
Do  ye  grumble  when  ye  are  well,  ye  rogues  ? 

Mast.  Noble  Du-Pont— 

Tib.  Ye  have  clothes  now,  and  ye  prate. 

Amin.  Pray,  gentlemen,  for  my  sake,  be  at  peace  : 
Let  it  become  moc  to  make  all  friends. 

Fran.  You 
Have  stopt  our  angers,  lady. 

Alb.  This  shews  noble. 

*  a  fuller']  Silently  altered  to  "  so  full  "  by  Sympson  ! 

b  galloon-gallant]  i.  e.  laced  gallant. 

c  Amin.  Pray,  gentlemen,  for  my  sake,  be  at  peace  : 

Let  it  become  me,  &c]   So  the  second  folio.     The  first  folio  gives  "  Let  it 
become  me  ",  &c.  to  Lamure. 
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Tib.  "Tis  well ;  'tis  very  well.     There  ""s  half  a  biscuit ; 
Break  it  amongst  ye  all,  and  thank  my  bounty : 
This  is  clothes  and  plate  too.     Come,  no  more  quarrelling. 

Enter  Sebastian  and  Nicusa. 

Amin.   But  ha  !  what  things  are  these  ?    are  they  human 
creatures  ? 

Tib.  I  have  heard  of  sea-calves. 

Alb.  They  are  no  shadows,  sure  ;  they  have  legs  and  arms. 

Tib.  They  hang  but  lightly  on  though. 

Amin.  How  they  look  ! 
Are  they  men's  faces  ? 

Tib.  They  have  horse-tails  growing  to  "em, 
Goodly  long  manes. 

Amin.  Alas,  what  sunk  eyes  they  have  ! 
How  they  are  crept  in,  as  if  they  had  been  frighted  ! 
Sure,  they  are  wretched  men.       [Sebastian  and  Nicusa  kneel. 

Tib.  Where  are  their  wardrobes  ? 
Look  you,  Franville,  here  are  a  couple  of  courtiers. 

Amin.  They  kneel :  alas,  poor  souls  ! 

Alb.  What  are  ye  1  speak  ; 
Are  ye  alive  ?  or  wandering cl  shadows, 
That  find  no  peace  on  earth  till  ye  reveal 
Some  hidden  secret  % 

Seb.  We  are  men  as  you  are, 
Only  our  miseries  make  us  seem  monsters. 
If  ever  pity  dwelt  in  noble  hearts 

Alb.  We  understand  'em  too  :  pray,  mark  'em,  gentlemen. 

Seb.  Or  that  Heaven  is  pleas'd  with  human  charity; 
If  ever  ye  have  heard  the  name  of  friendship, 
Or  suffer'd  in  yourselves  the  least  afflictions  ; 
Have  gentle  fathers  that  have  bred  ye  tenderly, 
And  mothers  that  have  wept  for  your  misfortunes  ; 
Have  mercy  on  our  miseries  ! 

Alb.  Stand  up,  wretches ;  [They  rise. 

Speak  boldly,  and  have  release  e. 

d  or  wandering}  Silently  altered  to  "  or  are  ye  wandering"  by  Sympson  ; 
and  so  the  author  probably  wrote. 
e  release"]   Q.y.  "relief"  ? 

X  2 
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Nic.  If  ye  be  Christians, 
And  by  that  blessed  name  bound  to  relieve  us, 
Convey  us  from  this  island  ! 

Alb.  Speak ;  what  are  ye  ? 

Seb.  As  you  are,  gentle  born  :  to  tell  ye  more, 
Were  but  to  number  up  our  own  calamities, 
And  turn  your  eyes  wild  with  perpetual  weepings. 
These  many  years  in  this  most  wretched  island 
We  two  have  liv'd,  the  scorn  and  game  of  Fortune  : 
Bless  yourselves  from  it,  noble  gentlemen  ! 
The  greatest  plagues  that  human  nature  suffers 
Are  seated  here,  wildness  and  wants  innumerable. 

Alb.  How  came  ye  hither  I 

Nic.  In  a  ship,  as  you  do, 
And  (as  you  might  have  been,  had  not  Heaven 
Preserved  ye  for  some  more  noble  use) 
Wreck' d  desperately ;   our  men  and  all  consum'd, 
But  we  two,  that  still  live,  and  spin  out6 
The  thin  and  ragged  threads  of  our  misfortunes. 

A  lb.  Is  there  no  meat  above  ? 

Seb.  Nor  meat  nor  quiet : 
No  summer  here,  to  promise  any  thing, 
Nor  autumn,  to  make  full  the  reapers'  hands ; 
The  earth,  obdurate  to  the  tears  of  Heaven, 
Lets  nothing  shoot  but  poison' d  weeds  ; 
No  rivers,  nor  no  pleasant  groves,  no  beasts  ; 
All  that  were  made  for  man's  use  fly  this  desert ; 
No  airy  fowl  dares  make  his  flight  over  it, 
It  is  so  ominous  : 

Serpents,  and  ugly  things,  the  shames  of  nature, 
Roots  of  malignant  tastes,  foul  standing  waters  ; 
Sometimes  we  find  a  fulsome  sea-root,  and 
That  is  a  delicatef ;  a  rat  sometimes, 
And  that  we  hunt  like  princes  in  their  pleasure  ; 
And,  when  we  take  a  toad,  we  make  a  banquet. 

Amin.  For  Heaven's  sake,  let 's  aboard  ! 

Alb.  Do  ye  know  no  farther  ? 

e  spin  out]    Sympson  silently  printed  "  spin  out  here  ?'. 
1  delicate]  i.  e.  delicacy,  dainty. 
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Nic.  Yes ; 
We  have  sometimes  seen  the  shadow  of  a  place 
Inhabited,  and  heard  the  noise  of  hunters, 
Ami  have  attempted  to  find  it :  so  far  as  a  river, 
Deep,  slow,  and  dangerous,  fenced  with  high  rocks, 
We  have  gone  ;  but,  not  able  to  achieve  that  hazard, 
Return [VI]  to  our  old  miseries.     If  this 
Sad  story  may  deserve  your  pities — 

Alb.  Ye  shall 
Aboard  with  us  ;  we  will  relieve  your  miseries. 

Seb.  Nor  will  we  be  unthankful  for  this  benefit ; 
No,  gentlemen,  we  '11  pay  for  our  deliverance  : 
Look,  ye  that  plough  the  seas  for  wealth  and  pleasures. 
That  out-run  day  and  night  with  your  ambitions, 
Look  on  those  heaps  :  they  seem  hard  ragged  quarries  ; 
Remove  'em-,  and  view  'em  fully. 

Mast.  Oh,  Heaven,  they  are  gold  and  jewels  ! 

Seb.  Be  not  too  hasty  : 
Here  lies  another  heap. 

Mor.  And  here  another, 
All  perfect  gold  ! 

Alb.  Stand  farther  off:  you  must  not 
Be  your  own  carvers. 

Lam.   We  have  shares,  and  deep  ones. 

Fran.  Yes,  sir,  we  '11  maintain 't. — Ho,  fellow-sailors  ! 

Lam.  Stand  all  to  your  freedoms. — I  '11  have  all  this. 

Fran.  And  I  this. 

Tib.  You  shall  be  hang'd  first. 

Lam.  My  losses  shall  be  made  good. 

Fran.  So  shall  mine, 
Or  with  my  sword  I  '11  do't. — Ail  that  will  share 
With  us,  assist  us  ! 

Tib.  Captain,  let's  set  in. 

Alb.  This  money  will  undo  us,  undo  us  all. 

Seb.  This  gold  was  the  overthrow  of  my  happiness  : 
I  had  command  too,  when  I  landed  here, 
And  led  young,  high,  and  noble  spirits  under  me  : 
This  cursed  gold 

s  'em]  Silently  omitted  by  the  modern  editors. 
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Enticing  'cm,  they  set  upon  their  captain, 

On  me  that  own'd  this  wealth,  and  this  poor  gentleman; 

Gave  us  no  few  wounds,  forc'd  us  from  our  own  ; 

And  then  their  civil  swords,  who  should  be  owners, 

And  who  lords  over  all,  turn'd  against  their  own  lives ; 

First,  in  their  rage,  consumM1'  the  ship 

(That  poor  part  of  the  ship  that  scap'd  the  first  wreck), 

Next,  their  lives  by  heaps.     Oh,  be  you  wise  and  careful  ! 

Lam.  We'll  ha'  more  :  sirrah,  come  shew  it. 

Fran.  Or  ten  times  worse  afflictions  than  thou  speak'st 
of 

Alb.  Nay,  an  ye  will  be  dogs 

Tib.  Let  me  come,  captain  ; 
This  golden  age  must  have  an  iron  ending : 
Have  at  the  bunch  ! 

[Albert  and  Tibalt  draw  their  swords,  attack  Morillat, 
Lamure,  Franville,  Sec,  and  exeunt  beating  them  off. 

Amin.  Oh,  Albert !   oh,  gentlemen  !  oh,  friends  !         [Exit. 

Seb.  Come,  noble  nephew :  if  we  stay  here,  we  die  : 
Here  rides  their  ship  yet ;  all  are  gone  to  the  spoil ; 
Let 's  make  a  quick  use. 

Nic.  Away,  dear  uncle  ! 

Seb.  This  gold 
Was  our  overthrow. 

Nic.  It  may  now  be  our  happiness.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — Another  part  of  the  same  shore. 
Enter   Morillat,  Lamure,  Franville,   Master,  Boatswain, 

Surgeon,  and  Sailors,  pursued  by  Albert  and  Tibalt. 
Tib.  You  shall  have  gold  ;  yes,  I  will  cram  it  int'  ye  ! 
You  shall  be  your  own  carvers ;  yes,  I  '11  carve  ye  ! 
Mor.  I  am  sore  :   1  pray,  hear  reason. 
Tib.  I  '11  hear  none  : 
Covetous  base  minds  have  no  reason.     I 
Am  hurt  myself;  but,  whilst  I  have  a  leg  left, 
I  will  so  haunt  your  gilded  souls  ! — How  do  you,  captain  ? 

h  in  their  rage,  consum'tl]  Sympson  silently  printed  "in  their  great  rage  they 
consumed". 
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You  bleed  apace  ;  curse  on  the  causers  on  't  ! 
You  do  not  faint  I 

Alb.  No,  no ;  I  am  not  so  happy. 

Tib.  Do  ye  howl  I  nay,  ye  deserve  it : 
Base  greedy  rogues  ! — Come,  shall  we  make  an  end  of  'em  : 

Alb.  They  are  our  countrymen ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  spare 
'em  ! 
Alas,  they  are  hurt  enough  !  and  they  relent  now. 

Enter  Amijsta  on  a  rock. 

Amin.  Oh,  captain,  captain  ! 

Alb.  Whose  voice  is  that  ? 

Tib.  The  lady's. 

Amin.  Look,  captain,  look  !  you  are  undone,  poor  captain  ! 
We  are  all  undone,  all,  all !   we  are  all  miserable  ! 
Mad  wilful  men,  ye  are  undone  :  your  ship,  your  ship ! 

Alb.  What  of  her  I 

Amin.  She  's  under  sail,  and  floating  ; 
See,  where  she  flies  !  see,  to  your  shames,  you  wretches, 
Those '  poorstarv'd  things  that  shew\l  you  gold  ! — [Exit  above. 
[Lamure  and  Franville  ascend  a  rock. 

First  Sail.  They  have  cut  the  cables, 
And  got  her  out ;  the  tide  too  has  befriended  'em. 

Mast.  Where  are  the  sailors  that  kept  her  I 

Boats.  Here,  here  in  the  mutiny,  to  take  up  money, 
And  left  no  creature ;  left  the  boat  ashore  too  : 
This  gold,  this  damn'd  enticing  gold  ! 

Sec.  Sail.  How  the  wind  drives  her, 
As  if  it  vied  to  force  her  from  our  furies  ! 

Lam.  Come  back,  good  old  men  ! 

Fran.  Good  honest  men,  come  back  ! 

Tib.  The  wind  "s  against  ye  ;  speak  louder. 

Lam.  Ye  shall  have  all  your  gold  again  ! — They  see  us. 

Tib.  Hold  up  your  hands,  and  kneel,  and  howl,  ye  block- 
heads ! 
They  Tl  have  compassion  on  ye  ; 
Yes,  yes,  'tis  very  likely  ;  ye  have  deserv'd  it. 

'  Those"]  So  the  first  i'olio. — The   second  folio  "  These";  and  so  the  modern 
editors. 
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Do  ye  look  like  dogs  now  \  are  your  mighty  courages 
Abated  I 

Alb.   I  bleed  apace,  Tibalt. 

Tib.  Retire,  sir; 
And  make  the  best  use  of  our  miseries  : 
They  but  bogin  now. 

Enter  Aminta  leloic. 

Amin.  Are  you  alive  still  ? 

Alb.  Yes,  sweet. 

Tib.  Help  him  off,  lady,  and  wrap  him  warm  in  your  arms  ; 
Here  's  something  that 's  comfortable ;  off  with  him  hand- 
somely : 
I  '11  come  to  ye  straight ;  but  vex  these  rascals  a  little. 

\  Exert  at  Albert  and  Aminta. 

Fran.  Oh,  I  am  hungry,  and  hurt,  and  I  am  weary  ! 

Tib.  Here  is  a  pestle  of  a  portigue  ',  sir, — 
vTis  excellent  meat  with  sour  sauce  ; 
And  here  's  two  chains, — suppose  'em  sausages  : 
Then  there  wants  mustard  ;   but  the  fearful  surgeon ' 
Will  supply  ye  presently. 

Lam.  Oh,  for  that  surgeon  !  I  shall  die  else. 

Tib.  Faith,  there  he  lies  in  the  same  pickle  too. 

Sur.  My  salves  and  all  my  instruments  are  lost ; 
And  I  am  hurt  and  starv'd  :  good  sir,  seek  for 
Some  herbs  ! 

Tib.  Here's  herb-graceless;    will  that  serve 2 
Gentlemen,  will  ye  go  to  supper  I 

'  a  pestle  of  a  portigue]  "  A  portigue,  or  porlague,  was  a  Portuguese  coin 
worth  four  pounds  ten  shillings  [according  to  some,  only  three  pounds 
ten  shillings].  Cotgrave  explains  jambs  de  pourceau  '  A  pestle  of  porke,  or 
gammon.'  This  is  evidently  what  Tibalt  alludes  to,  but  why  he  applies  the  word 
to  the  golden  coin  called  a  portigue,  which  he  takes  up  from  the  heap,  I  am 
unable  to  explain."  Weber.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  meaning  of  this 
speech  :  "  If  you  are  hungry,  eat  the  treasure  of  which  you  are  so  fond  :  here  's 
a  portigue, — you  have  only  to  fancy  it  a  pestle  of  pork  ;  and  here  are  gold 
chains, — suppose  them  sausages." 

J  fearful  surgeon]  "  Sympson  proposes  to  read  'careful  surgeon  ';  but  there 
is  much  more  humour  in  the  present  reading,  though  not  of  a  very  delicate 
nature.  The  mustard  that  Tibalt  alludes  to,  is  frequently  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  fear.     Sympson  is  sometimes  too  innocent  for  his  authors."     Mason. 
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All.   Where 's  the  meat  I 

I'll.   Where  "s  the  meat !  what  a  veal  voice  is  there  ! 

Fran.   Would  we  had  it,  sir,  or  any  thing  else  ! 

Tib.   I  would  now  cut  your  throat,  you  clog,  but  that 
1  wo'  not  do  you  such  a  courtesy, 
To  take  you  from  the  benefit  of  starving. 
Oh,  what  a  comfort  will  your  worship  have 
Some  three  days  hence  !   Ye  things  beneath  pity, 
Famine  k  shall  be  your  harbinger  : 
You  must  not  look  for  down-beds  here,  nor  hangings, 
Though  I  could  wish  ye  strong  ones ; 
Yet  here l  be  many  lightsome  cool  star-chambers  '", 
Open  to  every  sweet  air,  I  '11  assure  ye, 
Ready  provided  for  ye  :   and  so,  1 11  leave  ye : 
Your  first  course  is  servM;  expect  the  second,  [  Exit. 

Fran.  A  vengeance  on  these  jewels  ! 

Lam.  Oh,  this  cursM  gold  !  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE   I. — Another  -part  of  the  same  island. 


Enter  Albert  and  A  mixta. 

Alb.  Alas,  dear  soul,  you  faint  ! 

Amin.  You  speak  the  language 
Which  I  should  use  to  you.     Heaven  knows,  my  weakness 
Is  not  for  what  I  suffer  in  myself, 
But  to  imagine  what  you  n  endure, 
And  to  what  fate  your  cruel  stars  reserve  you. 

k  Famine)  So  the  second  folio. — Omitted  in  the  first  folio. 
1  here]  So  the  first  folio. — The  second  folio  "there";  and  so  the  modern 
editors. 

m  star-chambers]  "  Perhaps  a  distant  allusion  to  the  tyrannical  Star-chamber, 
the  terror  of  all  obnoxious  to  the  court  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I." 
Weber.     Again  iu  Fletcher's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  v.  sc.  3,  we  find  ; 

"Mentivole, 
My  husband,  register'd  in  that  bright  star-chamber, 
Though  now  on  earth  made  strangers,"  &c. 
"  what  you]  Sympsou  silently  printed  "  what  'tis  you" — some  word  having 
dropt  out  ;  and  to  the  commencement  of  the  next  speech  he  added  "  Oh." 
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Alb.  Do  not  add  to  my  afflictions  by 
Your  tender  pities  :   sure,  we  have  chang'd  sexes; 
You  bear  calamity  with  a  fortitude 
Would  become  a  man  ;  I,  like  a  weak  girl,  suffer. 

Amin.  Oh,  but  your  wounds, 
How  fearfully  they  gape  !  and  every  one 
To  me  is  a  sepulchre  :  if  I  lov'd  truly, 
(Wise  men  affirm  that  true  love  can  do  wonders,) 
These  bath'd  in  my  warm  tears  would  soon  be  cur'd, 
And  leave  no  orifice  behind.     Pray,  give  me  leave 
To  play  the  surgeon,  and  bind  "em  up ; 
The  raw  air  rankles  'em. 

Alb.  Sweet,  we  want  means. 

Amin.  Love  can  supply  all  wants. 

[Cuts  off" her  hair,  and  binds  his  wounds  with  it. 

Alb.  What  have  you  done,  sweet  ? 
Oh,  sacrilege  to  beauty "  !  there  's  no  hair 
Of  these  pure  locks  by  which  the  greatest  king 
Would  not  be  gladly  bound,  and  love  his  fetters. 

Amin.  Oh,  Albert,  I  offer 
This  sacrifice  of  service  to  the  altar 
Of  your  staid  temperance,  and  still  adore  it  ! 
When  with  a  violent  hand  you  made  me  yours, 
I  curs' d  the  doer  ;  but,  now  I  consider 
How  long  I  was  in  your  power,  and  with  what  honour 
You  entertain1  d  ine,  (it  being  seldom  seen, 
That  youth  and  heat  of  blood  could  e'er  prescribe 
Laws  to  itself,)  your  goodness  is  the  Lethe 
In  which  I  drown  your  injuries,  and  now  live 
Truly  to  serve  you.     How  do  you,  sir  ?  receive  you 
The  least  ease  from  my  service  \  If  you  do, 
I  am  largely  recompensed. 

Alb.  You  good  angels 

"  Oh,  sacrilege  to  beauty,  &c]  "This  is  seemingly  from  Tasso,  Book   19, 
Stanza  112,  where  Erminia  binds  up  Tancred's  wounds  with  her  hair  ; 
'  For  with  her  amber  locks  cut  off,  each  wound 
She  tied  :  oh  happy  man,  so  cur'd,  so  bound  ! '  [Fairfax's  transl.]." 
Sympson.     The  same  thought,  as  Weber  observes,  is  found  in  many  poets  of 
the  Italian  school. 
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That  are  engag'd,  when  man's  ability  fails, 
To  reward  goodness,  look  upon  this  lady  ! 
Though  hunger  gripes  my  croaking  entrails, 
Yet,  when  I  kiss  these  rubies,  methinks 
I  'm  at  a  banquet,  a  refreshing  banquet. 
Speak,  my  blest  one  ;  art  not  hungry  ! 

Amin.  Indeed  I  could  eat,  _ 
To  bear  you  company. 

Alb.  Blush,  unkind  Nature, 
If  thou  hast  power  or  being  !  to  hear 
Thyself,  and  by  such  innocence,  accus'd, 
Must  print  a  thousand  kinds  of  shames  upon 
Thy  various  face  :  canst  thou  supply  a  drunkard, 
And  with  a  prodigal  hand  reach  choice  of  wines, 
Till  he  cast  up  thy  blessings  ;  or  a  glutton, 
That  robs  the  elements  to  soothe  his  palate, 
And  only  eats  to  beget  appetite, 
Not  to  be  satisfied  ;  and  suffer  here 
A  virgin,  which  the  saints  would  make  their  guest, 
To  pine  for  hunger  1   [Horns  within.]  Ha  !  if  my  sense 
Deceive  me  not,  these  notes  take  being  from 
The  breath  of  men  :   confirm  me,  my  Aminta  :    [Horns  again. 
Again  this  way  the  gentle  wind  conveys  it  to  us  : 
Hear  you  nothing  1 

Amin.  Yes;  it  seems  free  hunters' music.        [Horns  again. 

Alb.  Still  'tis  louder  ;  and  I  remember  the  Portugals 
Informed  us  they  had  often  heard  such  sounds, 
But  ne'er  could  touch  the  shore  from  whence  it  came. 
Follow  me,  my  Aminta. — My  good  genius, 
Shew  me  the  way  ! — Still,  still  we  are  directed : 
When  we  gain  the  top  of  this  near  rising  hill, 
We  shall  know  further.  [  Exeunt,  and  enter  above  °. 

Alb.  Courteous  Zephyrus 
On  his  dewy  wings  carries  perfumes  to  cheer  us  : 
The  air  clears  too  ; 

And  now  we  may  discern  another  island, 
And,  questionless,  the  seat  of  fortunate  men  : 
Oh,  that  we  could  arrive  there  ! 

0   Exeunt,  and  enter  above]  So  both  the  folios,  except  that  they  have  "Exit. 
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Ainin.  No,  Albert ; 
It  is  not  to  be  hop'd  :  this  envious  torrent 
Is  cruelly  interpos'cl ;  we  have  no  vessel 
That  may  transport  us,  nor  hath  Nature  given 
Us  wings  to  fly. 

Alb.  Better  try  all  hazards 
Than  perish  here  remediless  ;   I  feel 
New  vigour  in  me,  and  a  spirit  that  dares 
More  than  a  man,  to  serve  my  fair  Aminta  : 
These  arms  shall  be  my  oars,  with  which  I  '11  swim, 
And  my  zeal  to  save  thy  innocent  self,  like  wings, 
Shall  bear  me  up  above  the  brackish  waves. 

Amin.  Will  you,  then,    leave   me  %  till  now    I  ne'er  was 
wretched  !•• 

Alb.  My  best  Aminta,  I  swear  by  goodness,  'tis 
Nor  hope  nor  fear  of  myself  that  invites  me 
To  this  extreme ;  'tis  to  supply  thy  wants  : 
And,  believe  me, 

Though  pleasure  met  me  in  most  ravishing  forms, 
And  happiness  courted  me  to  entertain  her, 
I  would  nor  eat  nor  sleep,  till  I  return'd, 
And  crown' d  thee  with  my  fortunes. 

Amin.  Oh,  but  your  absence — 

Alb.  Suppose  it  but  a  dream,  and,  as  you  may, 
Endeavour  to  take  rest ;  and  when  that  sleep 
Deceives  your  hunger  with  imagin'd  food, 
Think  you  have  sent  me  for  discovery 
Of  some  most  fortunate  continent,  yet  unknown, 
Which  you  are  to  be  queen  of. — 
And  now,  ye  powers  that  e'er  heard  lovers1  prayers, 
Or  cherishM  pure  affection,  look  on  him 
That  is  your  votary  ;  and  make  it  known, 
Against  all  stops  you  can  defend  your  own !  \_Exeunt. 

p  till  now  I  ne'er  was  wretched}  Is,  in  both  the  folios,  the  commencement 
of  the  next  speech. 
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SCENE  II. —  The  shore  of  a  neighbouring  island. 

Enter  Hippolita,  Crocale,  and  Juletta,  armed  with  botes  and 

quivers. 

Hip.  How  did  we  lose  Clarinda  ? 

Croc.  When  we  believ'd  the  stag  was  spent, 
And  would  take  soil  i,  the  sight  of  the  black  lake, 
Which  we  suppos'd  he  chose  for  his  last  refuge. 
Frighted  him  more  than  we  that  did  pursue  him. 

Jul.  That  "S  usual  ; 
For  death  itself  is  not  so  terrible 
To  any  beast  of  chase. 

Hip.  Since  we  liv'd  here, 
We  ne'er  could  force  one  to  it. 

Croc.  'Tis  so  dreadful, 
Birds  that  with  their  pinions  cleave  the  air 
Dare  not  fly  over  it.     When  the  stag  turn'd  head, 
And  we  even  tir"d  with  labour,  Clarinda, 
As  if  she  were  made  of  air  and  fire,  and  had 
No  part  of  earth  in  her,  eagerly  pursu'd  him  : 
Nor  need  we  fear  her  safety  ;   this  place  yields 
Not  fauns  nor  satyrs,  or  more  lustful  men ; 
Here  we  live  secure, 

And  have  among  ourselves  a  commonwealth, 
Which,  in  ourselves  begun,  with  us  must  end. 

Jul.   Ay,  there's  the  misery. 

Croc.  But,  being  alone, 
Allow  me  freedom  but  to  speak  my  thoughts. 
The  strictness  of  our  governess,  that  forbids  us, 
On  pain  of  death,  the  sight  and  use  of  men, 
Is  more  than  tyranny  :  for  herself,  she  "s  past 
Those  youthful  heats,  and  feels  not  the  want r 
Of  that  which  young  maids  long  for  :  and  her  daughter 
The  fair  Clarinda,  though  in  few  years  improv'd 
In  height  and  large  proportion,  came  here  so  young, 
That,  scarce  remembering  that  she  had  a  father, 
She  never  dreams  of  man  ;  and,  should  she  see  one, 

i  take  soil]  i.  e.  take  to  the  water  for  refuge  (a  hunting-term). 
r  not  the  want]  Sympson  silently  printed  "  not  the  least  want". 
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In  my  opinion,  a'  would  appear 
A  strange  beast  to  her. 

Jul.  'Tis  not  so  with  us. 

Hip.   For  ray  part,  I  confess  it,  I  was  not  made 
For  this  single  life  ;  nor  do  I  love  hunting  so, 
But  that  I  had  rather  be  the  chase  myself. 

Croc.  By  Venus,  (out  upon  me  !   I  should  have  sworn 
By  Diana,)  T  am  of  thy  mind  too,  wench  ; 
And,  though  I  have  ta'en  an  oath,  not  alone 
To  detest,  but  never  to  think  of  man, 
Every  hour  something  tells  me  I  am  forsworn  ; 
For,  I  confess,  imagination  helps  me 
Sometimes,  and  that's  all  is  left  for  us  to  feed  on  ; 
We  might  starve  else  ;  for,  if  I  have  any  pleasure 
In  this  life  but  when  I  sleep,  I  am  a  pagan  : 
Then,  from  the  courtier  to  the  country  clown, 
I  have  strange  visions. 

Jul.  Visions,  Crocale  ! 

Croc.  Yes,  and  fine  visions  too  ; 
And  visions,  I  hope,  in  dreams  are  harmless, 
And  not  forbid  by  our  canons.     The  last  night 
(Troth,  'tis  a  foolish  one,  but  I  must  tell  it), 
As  I  lay  in  my  cabin,  betwixt  sleeping  and  waking — 

Hip.   Upon  your  back  I 

Croc.  How  should  a  young  maid  lie,  fool, 
When  she  would  be  entranc'd  ? 

Hip.   We  are  instructed  ; 
Forward,  I  prithee. 

Croc.  Methought  a  sweet  young  man, 
In  years  some  twenty,  with  a  downy  chin, 
Promising  a  future  beard,  and  yet  no  red  one  s, 
Stole  slily  to  my  cabin  all  unbrac'd, 
Took  me  in  his  arms,  and  kiss'd  me  twenty  times  ; 
Yet  still  I  slept, 

Jul.  Fie  !  thy  lips  run  over,  Crocale. 
But  to  the  rest. 

Croc.  Lord,  what  a  man  is  this, 

s  no  red  one]  A  red  beard  (with  which  Judas  Iscai-iot  used  to  be  represented  ; 
see  note,  vol.  v.  41)  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  token  of  an  evil  disposition. 
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Thought  I,  to  do  this  to  a  maid  !  yet  then, 
For  my  life,  I  could  not  wake.     The  youth, 
A  little  daunted,  with  a  trembling  hand 
HeavM  up  the  clothes. 

Hip.  Yet  still  you  slept  I 

Croc.  I' faith,  I  did  : 
And  when,  methoughts,  he  was  warm  by  my  side, 
Thinking  to  catch  him,  I  stretch' d  out  both  mine  arms  ; 
And,  when  I  felt  him  not,  I  shrieked  out, 
And  wak'd  for  anger. 

Hip.  'Twas  a  pretty  dream. 

Croc.  Ay,  if  it  had  been  a  true  one. 

[Albert  is  cast  upon  the  shore. 

Jul.  But  stay  ; 
What 's  here  cast  o'  the  shore  I 

Hip.  Tis  a  man  : 
.Shall  I  shoot  him  I 

Croc.  No,  no,  'tis  a  handsome  beast ; 
Would  we  had  more  o'  the  breed  !  Stand  close,  wenches, 
And  let 's  hear  if  he  can  speak. 

Alb.  Do  I  yet  live  ? 
Sure,  it  is  air  I  breathe  :  what  place  is  this  I 
Sure,  something  more  than  human  keeps  residence  here  r, 
For  I  have  passM  the  Stygian  gulf, 
And  touch  upon  the  blessed  shore  :  'tis  so ; 
This  is  the  Elysian  shade  ;  these,  happy  spirits 
That  here  enjoy  all  pleasures. 

Hip.  He  makes  towards  us. 

Jul.  Stand,  or  I  '11  shoot  ! 

Croc.  Hold  !  he  makes  no  resistance. 

Alb.  Be  not  offended,  goddesses,  that  I  fall 
Thus  prostrate  at  your  feet ;  or,  if  not  such, 

1  keeps  residence  here]  Sympson  silently  printed  "here  keeps  residence" ; 
and  so  perhaps  the  author  wrote.  In  what  follows,  the  metre  might  be 
restored  by  dividing  the  lines  thus  ; 

"  For  I  have  pass'd  the  Stygian  gulf,  and  touch 

Upon  the  blessed  shore  :   'tis  so  ;  this  is 

The  Elysian  shade  ;  these,  happy  spirits  that  here 

Enjoy  all  pleasures." 
But  such  an  arrangement  is  very  forced. 
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But  nymphs  of  Dian's  train,  that  range  those  groves, 

Which  you  forbid  to  men,  vouchsafe  to  know 

I  am  a  man,  a  wicked  sinful  man  ; 

And  yet  not  sold 

So  far  to  impudence  as  to  presume 

To  press  upon  your  privacies,  or  provoke 

Your  heavenly  angers  :  'tis  not  for  myself 

I  beg  thus  poorly,  for  I  am  already 

AVounded,  wounded  to  death,  and  faint ;   my  last  breath 

Is  for  a  virgin  comes  as  near  yourselves 

In  all  perfection  as  what 's  mortal  may 

Resemble  things  divine.     Oh,  pity  her, 

And  let  your  charity  free  her  from  that  desert, 

If  heavenly  charity  can  reach  to  hell  ! 

For,  sure,  that  place  comes  near  it ;  and  where'er 

My  ghost  shall  find  abode,  eternally 

I  shall  pour  blessings  on  ye  !  [Faints. 

Hip.  By  my  life, 
I  cannot  hurt  him. 

Croc.  Though  I  lose  my  head  for  it, 
Nor  I  :   I  must  pity  him,  and  will. 

Jul.  But  stay  ; 

Clarinda  ! 

Enter  Clarinda. 

Clar.  What  new  game  have  ye  found  here  ?  ha  ! 
What  beast  is  this  lies  wallowing  in  his  gore  ? 

Croc.  Keep  off. 

Clar.   Wherefore,  I  pray  ?     I  never  turnM 
From  a  fell  lioness  robb'd  of  her  whelps, 
And  shall  I  fear  dead  carrion  ! 

Jul.  Oh,  but 

Clar.  But !   what  is  't  I 

Hip.  It  is  infectious. 

Clar.  Has  it  not  a  name  ? 

Croc.  Yes  ; 
But  such  a  name,  from  which,  as  from  the  devil, 
Your  mother  commands  us  fly. 

Clar.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

Croc.  It  is. 
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Clar.   What  a  brave  shape  it  has  in  death  ! 
How  excellent  would  it  appear,  had  it  life ! 
Why  should  it  be  infectious  ?     I  have  heard 
My  mother  say,  I  had  a  father  ; 
And  was  not  he  a  man  ? 

Croc.  Questionless,  madam. 

Clar.  Your  fathers  too  were  men  ? 

Jul.  Without  doubt,  lady. 

Clar.  And  without  such  it  is  impossible 
We  could  have  been  ? 

Hip.  A  sin  against  nature  to  deny  it. 

Clar.  Nor  can  you 
Or  I  have  any  hope  to  be  a  mother 
Without  the  help  of  men  ? 

Croc.  Impossible. 

Clar.  Which  of  you,  then,  most  barbarous,  that  knew 
You  from  a  man  had  being,  and  owe  to  it 
The  name  of  parent,  durst  presume  to  kill 
The  likeness  of  that  thing  by  which  you  are  ? 
Whose  arrows  made  these  wounds  I  speak,  or,  by  Dian, 
Without  distinction  I  '11  let  fly  at  ye  all ! 

Jul.  Not  mine. 

Hip.  Nor  mine. 

Croc.  'Tis  strange  to  see  her  mov'd  thus. — 
Restrain  your  fury,  madam  :  had  we  killVl  him, 
We  had  but  perforniYl  your  mother's  command  u. 

Clar.  But,  if  she  command  unjust  and  cruel  things, 
We  are  not  to  obey  it. 

Croc.  We  are  innocent : 
Some  storm  did  cast  him  shipwreck'd  on  the  shore, 
As  you  see,  wounded  ;  nor  durst  we  be  surgeons 
To  such  your  mother  doth  appoint  for  death. 

Clar.  Weak  excuse  !  where 's  pity  \ 
Where 's  soft  compassion  I     Cruel  and  ungrateful ! 
Did  Providence  offer  to  your  charity 
But  one  poor  subject  to  express  it  on, 
And  in 't  to  shew  our  wants  too,  and  could  you 
So  carelessly  neglect  it? 

u  mother's  command]  Sympson  silently  print  d  "mother's  strict  command". 
VOL.  VIII.  Y 
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Hip.   For  aught  I  know, 
I  le  's  living  yet ;  and  you  may  tempt  your  mother 
By  giving  him  succour. 

Clar.   Ha  !  come  near,  I  charge  ye. 
So ;  bend  his  body  softly  ;   rub  his  temples  ; 
Nay,  that  shall  be  my  office.     How  the  red  steals 
Into  his  pale  lips  !     Run  and  fetch  the  simples 
With  which  my  mother  heal'd  my  arm,  when  last 
I  was  wounded  by  the  boar. 

Croc.  Do  ;  but  remember 
Her  to  come  after  you,  that  she  may  behold 
Her  daughter's  charity.  [Exit  Hippolita. 

Clar.  Now  he  breathes  : 
The  air  passing  through  the  Arabian  groves 
Yields  not  so  sweet  an  odour  :  prithee,  taste  it, 
Taste  it,  good  Crocale ;  yet  I  envy  thee 
So  great  a  blessing.     'Tis  not  sin  to  touch 
These  rubies,  is  it  ? 

Jul.  Not,  I  think. 

Clar.  Or  thus  to  live,  chameleon-like  ?     I  could 
Resign  my  essence  to  live  ever  thus. 

Re-enter  Hippolita  with  simples. 

Oh,  welcome  !     Raise  him  up  gently.     Some  soft  hand 

Bound  up  these  wounds  :  a  woman's  hair  !  what  fury, 

For  which  my  ignorance  does  not  know  a  name, 

Is  crept  into  my  bosom  ?     But  I  forget 

My  pious  work.     Now,  if  this  juice  hath  power, 

Let  it  appear.     His  eye-lids  ope  :  prodigious  ! 

Two  suns  break  from  these  orbs. 

Alh.  Ha  !  where  am  I  ?  what  new  vision 's  this  I 
To  what  goddess  do  I  owe  this  second  life  I 
Sure,  thou  art  more  than  mortal ; 
And  any  sacrifice  of  thanks  or  duty 
In  poor  and  wretched  man  to  pay,  comes  short 
Of  your  immortal  bounty  :  but,  to  shew 
I  am  not  unthankful,  thus  in  humility 
I  kiss  the  happy  ground  you  have  made  sacred 
By  bearing  of  your  weight. 
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Clar.  No  goddess,  friend, 
But  made  of  that  same  brittle  mould  as  you  are  ; 
One,  too,  acquainted  with  calamities, 
And  from  that  apt  to  pity.     Charity  ever 
Finds  in  the  act  reward,  and  needs  no  trumpet 
In  the  receiver.     Oh,  forbear  this  duty ! 
I  have  a  hand  to  meet  with  yours,  and  lips 
To  bid  yours  welcome. 

Croc.  I  see  that,  by  instinct, 
Though  a  young  maid  hath  never  seen  a  man, 
Touches  have  titillations,  and  inform  her. 
But  here 's  our  governess  : 
Now  I  expect  a  storm. 

Enter  Rosellia. 

Ros.  Child  of  my  flesh, 
And  not  of  my  fair  unspotted  v  mind, 
Unhand  this  monster  ! 

Clar.  Monster,  mother  ! 

Ros.   Yes ; 
And  every  word  he  speaks  a  siren's  note, 
To  drown  the  careless  hearer.     Have  I  not  taught  thee 
The  falsehood  and  the  perjuries  of  men, 
On  whom  but  for  a  woman  to  shew  pity, 
Is  to  be  cruel  to  herself  ?    The  sovereignty 
Proud  and  imperious  men  usurp  upon  us, 
We  confer  on  ourselves,  and  love  those  fetters 
We  fasten  to  our  freedoms.     Have  we,  Clarinda, 
Since  thy  father's  vv  wreck,  sought  liberty, 
To  lose  it  uncompell'd  ?  did  Fortune  guide, 
Or  rather  Destiny,  our  bark  (to  which 
We  could  appoint  no  port)  to  this  blest  place, 
Inhabited  heretofore  by  warlike  women, 
That  kept  men  in  subjection?  did  we  then, 
By  their  example,  after  we  had  lost 
All  we  could  love  in  man,  here  plant  ourselves, 
With  execrable  oaths  never  to  look 

v  fair  unspotted]  Sympson  silently  printed  "fair  and  unspotted." 
"'  thy  father's]  Sympson  silently  printed  "  thy  dear  father's  ". 
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On  man  but  as  a  monster  ?  and  wilt  thou 
Be  the  first  precedent  to  infringe  those  vows 
We  made  to  Heaven  \ 

Clar.  Hear  me,  and  hear  me  with  justice  ; 
And,  as  you  are  delighted  in  the  name 
Of  mother,  hear  a  daughter  that  would  be  like  you. 
Should  all  women  use  this  obstinate  abstinence 
You  would  force  upon  us, 

In  a  few  years  the  whole  world  would  be  peopled 
Only  with  beasts. 

Hip.   We  must  and  will  have  men. 

Croc.  Ay,  or  we  '11  shake  off  all  obedience. 

JRos.  Are  ye  mad  ?  can  no  persuasion  alter  ye  ? 
Suppose  you  had  my  suffrage  to  your  suit, 
Can  this  shipwreck'd  wretch  supply  ye  w  all  ? 

Alb.  Hear  me,  great  lady. 
I  have  fellows  in  my  misery  :  not  far  hence, 
Divided  only  by  this  hellish  river, 
There  live  a  company  of  wretched  men, 
Such  as  your  charity  may  make  your  slaves  : 
Imagine  all  the  miseries  mankind 
May  suffer  under,  and  they  groan  beneath  'em. 

Clar.  But  are  they  like  to  you  ? 

Jul.  Speak  they  your  language  ? 

Croc.  Are  they  able,  lusty  men  ? 

Alb.  They  were,  good  ladies  ; 
And  in  their  May  of  youth,  of  gentle  blood, 
And  such  as  may  deserve  ye  :  now  cold  and  hunger 
Have  x  lessen1  d  their  perfection  ;  but,  restor'd 
To  what  they  were,  I  doubt  not  they  '11  appear 
Worthy  your  favours. 

Jul.  This  is  a  blessing  we 
Durst  not  hope  for. 

Clar.  Dear  mother,  be  not  obdurate  ! 

Ros.  Hear,  then,  my  resolution  ;  and  labour  not 
To  add  to  what  I  '11  grant,  for  'twill  be  fruitless. 
You  shall  appear  as  good  angels  to  these  wretched  men ; 

"  ye]  Both  the  folios  "  them  ". 
x  Have]  Both  the  folios  "  Hath." 
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In  a  small  boat  we  will  pass  over  to  'em, 

And  bring  'em  comfort :  if  you  like  their  persons, 

And  they  approve  of  yours, — for  we'll  force  nothing, — 

And  since  we  want  ceremonies, 

Each  one  shall  choose  a  husband,  and  enjoy 

His  company  a  month ;  but,  that  expir'd, 

You  shall  no  more  come  near  'em  :  if  you  prove  fruitful, 

The  males  ye  shall  return  to  them,  the  females 

We  will  reserve  ourselves.     This  is  the  utmost 

Ye  shall  every  obtain. — As  ye  think  fit, 

Ye  may  dismiss  this  stranger,  and  prepare 

To-morrow  for  the  journey.  [Exit, 

Clar.  Come,  sir,  will  you  walk  ? 
We  will  shew  you  our  pleasant  bowers,  and  something  you 
Shall  find  to  cheer  your  heart. 

Alb.  Excellent  lady, 
Though  'twill  appear  a  wonder  one  near  starv'd 
Should  refuse  rest  and  meat,  I  must  not  take 
Your  noble  offer  :  I  left  in  yonder  desert 
A  virgin  almost  pin'd. 

Clar.  She  "s  not  your  wife  ? 

Alb.  No,  lady,  but  my  sister  : — 'tis  now  dangerous 
To  speak  truth  [Aside]  : — to  z  her  I  deeply  vow'd 
Not  to  taste  food  or  rest,  if  Fortune  brought  it  me, 
Till  I  bless'd  her  with  my  return :  now,  if 
You  please  to  afford  me  an  easy  passage  to  her, 
And  some  meat  for a  her  recovery, 
I  shall  live  your  slave,  and  thankfully  she  shall 
Ever  acknowledge  her  life  at  your  service. 

Clar.  You  plead  so  well,  1  can  deny  you  nothing  : 
I  myself  will  see  you  furnish'd, 
And  with  the  next  sun  visit  and  relieve  thee  b. 

Alb.  You  are  all  goodness.  [Exeunt. 

y  shall  ever}  Sympson  silently  printed  "  ever  shall ",— as,  perhaps,  the  poet 
wrote. 

1  to]   Sympson  silently  printed  "Unto". 

"  meat  for]  Sympson  silently  printed  "  meat  too  for". 

b  thee]  Sympson  silenUy  printed  "her".— The  right  reading,  I  suspect, 
is  "  ye." 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  first  island. 


Enter,  severally,  Lamure,  Franville,  and  Morillat. 

Lam.  Oh,  what  a  tempest  have  I  in  my  stomach  ! 
How  my  empty  guts  cry  out  !  my  wounds  ache  ; 
Would  they  would  bleed  again,  that  I  might  get 
Something  to  quench  my  thirst  ! 

Frail.  Oh,  Lamure,  the  happiness  my  dogs  had 
When  I  kept  house  at  home  !  they  had  a  store-house, 
A  store-house  of  most  blessed  bones  and  crusts, 
Happy  crusts  !  Oh,  how  sharp  hunger  pinches  me  !        [Exit. 

Mor.  Oh,  my  importunate  belly  !  I  have  nothing 
To  satisfy  thee :   I  have  sought 
As  far  as  my  weak  legs  would  carry  me, 
Yet  can  find  nothing,  neither  meat  nor  water, 
Nor  any  thing  that 's  nourishing.     My  belly 
Is  grown  together  like  an  empty  satchel. 

Re  enter  Franville  with  a  handful  of  mud. 

Lam.  How  now  1  what  news  \ 

Mor.  Hast  any  meat  yet  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  bit  that  I  can  see  ; 
Here  be  goodly  quarries,  but  they  be  cruel  hard 
To  gnaw.     I  ha1  got  some  mud  (we  '11  eat  it  with  spoons), 
Very  good  thick  mud  ;  but  it  stinks  damnably  : 
There  's  old  rotten  trunks  of  trees  too,  but  not  a  leaf 
Nor  blossom  in  all  the  island. 

Lam.  How  it  looks  ! 

Mor.  It  stinks  too. 

Lam.  It  may  be  poison. 

Fran.  Let  it  be 
Any  thing,  so  I  can  get  it  down  :  why,  man, 
Poison 's  a  princely  dish. 
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Mor.  Hast  thou  no  biscuit  ? 
No  crumbs  left  in  thy  pocket  I  here 's  my  doublet ; 
Give  me  but  three  small  crumbs. 

Fran.  Not  for  three  kingdoms, 
If  I  were  master  of  'em. — Oh,  Lamure, 
But  one  poor  joint  of  mutton  we  ha'  scornM,  man  ! 

Lam.  Thou  speak'st  of  Paradise. 

Fran.  Or  but  the  snuffs  of  those  healths  we  have  lewdly 
At  midnight  flang  away  ! 

Mor.  Ah,  but  to  lick  the  glasses  ! 

Fran.  Here  comes  the  surgeon. 

Enter  Surgeon. 

What  hast  thou  discover'd  I 
Smile,  smile,  and  comfort  us. 

Sur.  I  am  expiring  ; 
Smile  they  that  can  :  I  can  find  nothing,  gentlemen  ; 
Here 's  nothing  can  be  meat,  without  a  miracle. 
Oh,  that  I  had  my  boxes  and  my  lints  now, 
My  stupes  a,  my  tents  b,  and  those  sweet  helps  of  nature, 
What  dainty  dishes  could  I  make  of  'em  ! 

Mor.  Hast  ne'er  an  old  suppository  ! 

Sur.  Oh,  would  I  had,  sir  ! 

Lam.  Or  but  the  paper  where  such  a  cordial, 
Potion,  or  pills,  hath  been  entomb'd  \ 

Fran.  Or  the  blest0  bladder  where  a  cooling  glyster 

Mor.  Hast  thou  no  cere-cloths  left  I  nor  any  old  poulticeri  I 

Fran.   We  care  not  to  what  it  hath  been  ministerM. 

Sur.  Sure,  I  have  none  of  these  dainties,  gentlemen. 

Fran.   Where  's 
The  great  wen  thou  cutt'st  from  Hugh  the  sailor's  shoulder? 
That  would  serve  now  for  a  most  princely  banquet. 

Sur.  Ay,  if  we  had  it,  gentlemen  : 
I  Hung  it  overboard,  slave  that  I  was ! 

2  stupes']  i.  e.  small  masses  of  flax,  or  pieces  of  cloth,  dipt  in  warm  medica- 
ments, and  applied  to  wounds  or  sores. 

b  tents]  i.  e.  probes, — rolls  of  lint,  &c. 

c  blest]  Which  Sympson  gives  as  his  own  and  Seward's  correction,  is  the 
reading  of  the  first  folio. — The  second  folio  "  best." 

<>  poultice]  So  the  first  folio  ("  poulties  ").— The  second  folio  "  pultesses " ; 
and  so  the  Editors  of  1778  ("poultices"). 
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Lam.  A  most  unprovident  villain  ! 

Sur.  If  I  had  any  thing  that  were  but  supple  now 

I  could  make  salads  of  your  shoes,  gentlemen, 
And  rare  ones — any  thing  unctuous. 

Mor.  Ay,  and  then  we  might  fry  the  soles  1   the  sun  ; 
The  soles  would  make  a  second  dish. 

Lam.  Or  souse  'em  in  the  salt  water  ; 
An  inner  sole  well  sous' d 

Fran.  Here  comes  the  woman  ; 

I I  may  be  she  has  meat,  and  may  relieve  us  : 
Let  us  withdraw,  and  mark,  and  then  be  ready ; 

She  '11  hide  her  store  else,  and  so  cozen  us.  [.They  retire. 

Enter  Aminta. 

Amin.  How  weary  and  how  hungry  am  I, 
How  feeble  and  how  faint  is  all  my  body  ! 
Mine  eyes,  like  spent  lamps  glowing  oute,  grow  heavy, 
My  sight  forsaking  me  ;  and  all  my  spirits, 
As  if  they  heard  my  passing-bell  go  for  me, 
Pull  in  their  powers,  and  give  me  up  to  destiny. 
Oh,  for  a  little  water  !  a  little,  little  meat, 
A  little  to  relieve  me,  ere  I  perish  ! 
I  had  whole  floods  of  tears  awhile  that  nourished  me, 
But  they  are  all  consuufd  for  thee,  dear  Albert, 
For  thee  they  are'  spent ;  for  thou  art  dead, — 
Merciless  Fate  hath  swallow'd  thee. — Oh,  I 
Grow  heavy  !  sleep  is  a  salve  for  misery  : 
Heaven  look  on  me,  and  either  take  my  life, 
Or  make  me  once  more  happy  !  [She  falls  asleep. 

Lam.    [coming  forward  with  the  rest.]    She 's  fast  asleep 
already. 
Why  should  she  have  this  blessing,  and  we  wake  still, 
Wake  to  our  wants  I 

Mor.  This  thing  hath  been  our  overthrow, 

e  glowing  out]  "  Perhaps  'going  out'  ;  for,  though  'glowing  out '  may  pro- 
perly express  the  blaze  which  the  caudle  often  exerts  before  it  is  extinguished, 
yet  this  is  not  a  circumstance  proper  to  the  context.  The  light  of  Aminta's 
eyes  was  fading  gradually.  But,  as  the  former  is  poetical,  I  would  not  propose 
a  change  of  the  text."     Seward. 

1  they  are]  Sympson  silently  printed  "  they  all  are  ", — as  probably  the  poet 
wrote. 
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And  all  these  biting  mischiefs  that  fall  on  us 
Are  come  through  her  means. 

Fran.  True;  we  were  bound,  ye  all  know, 
For  happy  places  and  most  fertile  islands, 
Where  we  had  constant  promises  of  all  things  : 
She  turn'd  the  captain's  mind,  and  must  have  him  go 
In  search,  T  know  not  of  who,  nor  to  what  end  ; 
Of  such  a  fool  her  brother,  and  such  a  coxcomb- 
Her  kinsman,  and  we  must  put  in  every  where  ; 
She  has  put  us  in  now,  i1  faith  ! 

Lam.  Why  should  we 
Consume  thus,  and  starve,  have  nothing  to  relieve  us, 
And  she  live  there,  that  bred  all  our  miseries, 
[Jnroasted  or  unsod  ? 

Mor.  I  have  read  in  stories 

Lam.  Of  such  restoring  meats  we  have  examples, 
Thousand  examples,  and  allow'd  for  excellent ; 
Women  that  have  eat  their  children,  men 
Their  slaves,  nay,  their  brothers  ;  but  these  are  nothing , 
Husbands  devour'd  their  wives  (they  are  their  chattels), 
And  of  a  schoolmaster  that  in  a  time  of  famine 
Powder' d  h  up  all  his  scholars. 

Mor.  She  's  young  and  tidy  ; 
In  my  conscience,  she  '11  eat  delicately, 
Just  like  young  pork,  a  little  lean.     Your  opinion,  surgeon  i 

Sur.  I  think  she  may  be  made  good  meat ;  but  look, 
We  shall  want  salt. 

Fran.  Tush,  she  needs  no  powdering. 

Sur.  I  grant  you  ; 
But,  to  suck  out  the  humorous  parts,  by  all  means, 
Let  "s  kill  her  in  a  chafe  ;  she  '11  eat  the  sweeter. 

Lam.  Let 's  kill  her  any  way,  and  kill  her  quickly, 
That  we  might  be  at  our  meat. 

Sur.  How,  if  the  captain 

Mor.  Talk  not  of  him,  he  's  dead,  and  the  rest  famish'd. 
Wake '  her,  surgeon,  and  cut  her  throat, 
And  then  divide  her,  every  man  his  share. 

b  fool  -  -  -  coxcomb]  Synonymous  terms  :  see  note,  vol.  iii.  123. 

h   Powder' d]  "  i.  e.  salted  or  pickled."     Weber. 

1    IVuke]  Sympson  silently  printed  "  Awake  "  ;  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778. 
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Fran.  She  wakes  herself. 

Amin.  Holy  and  good  things  keep  me  ! 
What  cruel  dreams  have  I  had  ! — Who  are  these? 
Oh,  they  are  my  friends. — For  Heaven's  sake,  gentlemen, 
Give  me  some  food  to  save  my  life,  if  ye 
Have  aught  to  spare  ! 
A  little  to  relieve  me,  I  may  bless  ye  ! 
For,  weak  and  wretched,  ready  to  perish, 
Even  now  I  die. 

Mor.  You'll  save  a  labour,  then  : 
You  bred  these  miseries,  and  you  shall  pay  for  't. 
We  have  no  meat,  nor  where  to  have  we  know  not, 
Nor  how  to  pull  ourselves  from  these  afflictions  ; 
We  are  starv'd  too,  famish'd,  all  our  hopes  deluded  ; 
Yet,  ere  we  die  thus,  we  '11  have  one  dainty  meal. 

Amin.  Shall  I  be  with  ye,  gentlemen  I 

Lam.  Yes,  marry,  shall  you  ;  in  our  bellies,  lady  : 
We  love  you  well 

Amin.  What  said  you,  sir  ? 

Lam.  Marry,  we  '11  eat  your  ladyship. 

Fran.  You  that  have  buried  us  in  this  base  island, 
We  'll  bury  you  in  a  more  noble  monument. 

Sur.  Will  you  say  your  prayers,  that  I  may  perform,  lady  ; 
We  are  wondrous  sharp-set. — Come,  gentlemen ; 
Who  are  for  the  hinder  parts  ? 

Mor.  I. 

Fran.   I. 

Lam.  And  I. 

Sur.  Be  patient; 
They  will  not  fall  to  every  man's  share. 

Amin.  Oh,  hear  me  ! 
Hear  me,  ye  barbarous  men  ! 

Mor.  Be  short  and  pithy  ; 
Our  stomachs  cannot  stay  a  long  discourse. 

Sur.  And  be  not  fearful ;  for  I  '11  kill  you  daintily. 

Amin.  Are  ye  not  Christians  ? 

Lam.  Why,  do  not  Christians  eat,  woman  J  ? 

Amin.  Eat  one  another  !  'tis  most  impious. 

>  eat,  womaii]  Sympson's  correction.— Both  the  folios  "  eat  women". 
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Sur.  Come,  come — 

Amin.  Oh,  help,  help,  help  ! 

Enter  Tibalt,  Master,  mid  Sailors. 

Tib.  The  lady 's  voice  !— 
Stand  off,  slaves  !  what  do  you  intend,  villains  ? 
I  have  strength  enough  left  me,  if  you  abuse  this  soul, 
To 

Mast.  They  would  have  ravish'd  her,  upon  my  life. — 
Speak  ;  how  was  it,  lady  I 

Amin.  Forgive  'em  ;  'twas  their  hungers. 

Tib.  Ha  !  their  hungers  ! 

Mast.  They  would  have  eaten  her. 

Tib.  Oh,  damn'd  villains  ! — 
Speak  ;  is  it  true  ? 

Sur.  I  confess  an  appetite. 

Tib.  An  appetite  !   I  '11  fit  ye  for  an  appetite  ! 
Are  ye  so  sharp-set,  that  her  flesh  must  serve  you  ■ 
Murder  "s  a  main  good  service  with  your  worships. 
Since  ye  would  be  such  devils,  why  did  you  not 
Begin  with  one  another  handsomely, 
And  spare  the  woman  to  beget  more  food  on  ? 

Amin.  Good  sir 

Tib.  You  shall  grow  mummy,  rascals ; 
I  '11  make  you  fall  to  your  brawns  and  your  buttocks, 
And  worry  one  another  like  keen  bandogs. 

Amin.  Good  sir,  be  merciful. 

Tib.  You  shall  know  what  it  is  to  be  damn'd  cannibals. 

Enter  Albert  with  food. 

Amin.  Oh,  my  best  friend  ! 

Alb.  Alas,  poor  heart !     Here, 
Here  is  some  meat  and  sovereign  drink  to  ease  you  : 
Sit  down,  gentle  sweet. 

Amin.  I  am  blest  to  see  you. 

Tib.  Stir  not  within  forty  foot  of  this  food  ; 
If  you  do,  dogs 

All.  Oh,  captain,  captain,  captain  ! 

Alb.  Ye  shall  have  meat,  all  of  you. 

Tib.  Captain,  hear  me  first :  hark ;  'tis  so  inhuman, 
I  would  not  ha'  the  air  corrupted  with  it.  |  Whispers. 
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Alb.  Oil,  barbarous  men  !  Sit  down,  Du-Pont,  good  master, 
And  honest  sailors. 

Tib.   But  stand  you  off,  and  wait 
Upon  our  charity  (I  '11  wait  on  you  else  !)  ; 
And  touch  nothing  but  what 's  flung  to  ye,  as  if  you  were 

dogs ; 
If  you  do, 
I  '11  cut  your  fingers,  friends,  I  'll  spoil  your  carving  ! 

Amin.  There,  wretches,  there  ! 

Tib.  Eat  your  meat  handsomely  now, 
And  give  Heaven  thanks. 

Alb.  There  's  more  bread. 

Tib.  See,  they  snarl  like  dogs  ! — 
Eat  quietly,  you  rascals,  eat  quietly. 

Alb.  There  is  drink  too. 

Tib.  Come,  come, 
I  '11  fill  you  each  your  cups ;  ye  shall  not  surfeit. 

Amin.  And  wrhat  have  you  discovert  I 

Alb.  Sweet,  a  paradise, 
A  paradise  inhabited  with  angels, 
Such  as  you  are  ;  their  pities  make  'em  angels  ; 
They  gave  me  these  viands,  and  supplied  me  with 
These  precious  drinks. 

Amin.  Shall  not  we  see  'em  ? 

Alb.  Yes,  they  will  see  you  : 
Out  of  their  charities,  having  heard  our  story, 
They  will  come,  and  comfort  us,  come  presently  ; 
We  shall  no  more  know  wants  nor  miseries. 

Amin.  Are  they  all  women  I 

Alb.  All,  and  all  in  love  with  us. 

Amin.  How ! 

Alb.  Do  not  mistake  ;  in  love  with  our  misfortunes ; 
They  will  cherish  and  relieve  our  men. 

Tib.  Do  you  shrug  now7, 
And  pull  up  your  noses  ?  you  smell  comfort. — 
See,  they  stretch  out  their  legs  like  dotterels1, 
Each  like  a  new  Saint  Dennis  k! 

J   dotterels]  See  note,  vol.  v.  64. 

k  like  a  new  Saint  Dennis]     "  The  legend  of  St.  Dennis  affirms,  that,  after 
that  saint  was  beheaded  at  Paris,  he  walked  from  thence  with  his  head  in  his 
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Alb.  Dear  mistress, 
When  you  would  name  me,  and  the  women  hear  ', 
Call  me  your  brother ;  you  I  '11  call  my  sister  : — 
And,  pray,  observe  this  all. — Why  do  you  change  colour, 
sweet  ? 

Amin.  Eating  too  much  meat. 

Alb.  Sauc'd  with  jealousy  : 
Fie,  fie,  dear  saint  !  i'faith,  you  are  to  blame  ; 
Are  you  not  here  ?  here  fixed  in  my  heart  ? 

[Horns  sounded  within. 

All  Hark,  hark ! 

Alb.  They  are  come :  stand  ready,  and  look  nobly, 
And  with  all  humble  reverence  receive  'em  ; 
Our  lives  depend  upon  their  gentle  pities, 
And  death  waits  on  their  anger. 

Enter  Rosellia,  Clarinda,  Crocale,  Hippolita,  and 

JULETTA. 

Mor.  Sure,  they  are  fairies. 

Tib.  Be  they  devils,  devils  of  flesh  and  blood, 
After  so  long  a  Lent  and  tedious  voyage, 
To  me  they  are  angels. 

Fran.  Oh,  for  some  eringoes  ! 

Lam.  Potatoes'11,  or  cantharides  ! 

Tib.  Peace,  you  rogues, 
That  buy  abilities  of  your  'pothecaries  ! 
Had  I  but  took  the  diet  of  green  cheese 
And  onions  for  a  month,  I  could  do  wonders. 

Ros.  Are  these  the  jewels  you  run  mad  for  I  what 
Can  you  see  in  one  of  these  to  whom  you  would 
Vouchsafe  a  gentle  touch  ?  Can  nothing  persuade  you 
To  love  yourselves,  and  place  your  happiness 
In  cold  and  chaste  embraces  of  each  other  ? 

Jul.  This  is  from  the  purpose. 

Hip.  We  had  your  grant 
To  have  them  as  they  were. 

hand  to  a  town  four  miles  from  the  place  where  he  was  executed."     Reed, 
But  qy.  does  this  note  explain  the  allusion  in  the  text  2 

1  hear']  Silently  altered  to  "  here  "  by  Sympson  ;  and  so  his  successors. 

m  eringoes ! 

-  -  -  Potatoes]  Were  formerly  considered  as  provocatives. 
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Clar.  'Tis  a  beauteous  creature  ; 
And  to  myself  I  do  appear  deformM, 
When  I  consider  her:  and  yet  she  is 
The  stranger's  sister  ;  why,  then,  should  I  fear  ? 
She  cannot  prove  my  rival.  [Aside. 

Hos.  When  you  repent 
That  you  refus'd  my  counsel,  may  it  add 
To  your  afflictions,  that  you  were  forewarn'd", 
Yet  leap'd  into  the  gulf  of  your  misfortunes  ! 
But  have  your  wishes. 

Mast.  Now  she  makes  to  us. 

Amin.  I  am  instructed  :  but  take  heed,  Albert, 
You  prove  not  false. 

Alb.  You  are  your  own  assurance, 
And  so  acquainted  with  your  own  perfections, 
That  weak  doubts  cannot  reach  you ;  therefore  fear  not. 

Ros.  That  you  are  poor  and  miserable  men 
My  eyes  inform  me  ;  that,  without  our  succours, 
Hope  cannot  flatter  you  to  dream  of  safety, 
The  present  plight  you  are  in  can  resolve"  you  ; 
That  to  be  merciful  is  to  draw  near 
The  heavenly  essence ;  whether  you  will  be 
Thankful  I  do  not  question  ;   nor  demand 
What  country  bred  you,  what  Cyour]  names,  what  manners ; 
To  us  it  is  sufficient  we  relieve 
Such  as  have  shapes  of  men ;  and  I  command  you, 
As  we  are  not  ambitious  to  know 
Farther  of  you,  that  on  pain  of  death 
You  presume  not  P  to  inquire  what  we  are 
Or  whence  derivM  ! 

Alb.  In  all  things  we  obey  you  ; 
And  thankfully  we  ever  shall  confess 
Ourselves  your  creatures. 

"  forewarn'd]  Sympson's  correction. — Both  the  folios  "  forward". 
°  resolve]  i.  e.  satisfy,  inform. 
p  that  on  pain  of  death 

You  presume  not,  &c]  Silently  altered  by  Syrapson  to, — 
"that  you  on  pain  of  death 
Presume  not ",  &c. 
and  so  the  Editors  of  1778. 
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Ros.  You  speak  as  becomes  you. 
First,  then,  and  willingly,  deliver  up 
Those  weapons  we  could  force  from  you. 

Alb.  We  lay  'em  down  most  gladly  at  your  feet. 

Tib.  I  have  had  many  a  combat  with  a  tall  ci  wench  ; 
But  never  was  disarm' d  before. 

Ros.  And  now,  hear  comfort : 
Your  wants  shall  be  supplied  ;   and,  though  it  be 
A  debt  women  may  challenge,  to  be  sued  to, 
Especially  from  such  they  may  command, 
We  give  up  to  you  that  power ;   and  therefore 
Freely  each  make  his  choice. 

Fran.  Then  here  I  fix. 

Mor.  Nay,  she  is  mine ;  I  ey'd  her  first. 

Lam.  This  mine. 

Tib.  Stay,  good  rascals  :  you  are  too  forward,  Sir  gallant  ; 
You  are  not  giving  order  to  a  tailor 
For  the  fashion  of  a  new  suit ; 
Nor  are  you  in  your  warehouse,  Master  merchant : 
Stand  back,  and  give  your  betters  leave,  your  betters ; 
And  grumble  not ;  if  ye  do,  as  I  love  meat, 

I  will  so  swinge  the  salt  itch  out  on  ''  you  ! 

Captain s,  master,  and  the  rest  of  us, 

That  are  brothers  and  good  fellows,  we  have  been 

Too  late  by  the  ears,  and  yet  smart  for  our  follies  : 

To  end  therefore  all  future  emulation, 

If  you  please 

To  trust  to  my  election,  you  shall  say 

I  am  not  partial  to  myself;  I  doubt  not 

[To]  give  content  to  all. 

All.  Agreed,  agreed ! 

Tib.  Then,  but  observe  how  learned  and  discreetly 
I  will  proceed  ;  and,  as  a  skilful  doctor 
In  all  the  quirks  belonging  to  the  game, 
Read  over  your  complexions.     For  you,  captain, 
Being  first  in  place,  and  therefore  first  to  be  seiVd, 

q  tall]  i.e.  stout,  brave. 

'  on]  i.  e.  of  (as  frequently  before). — The  modern  editors  silently  print  "of." 

8  Captain]  Sympson  silently  printed  "  Know,  captain  ". 
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T  give  my  judgment  thus  :  for  your  aspect, 

You  're  much  inclin'd  to  melancholy,  and  that  tells  me 

The  sullen  Saturn  had  predominance 

At  your  nativity ;  a  malignant  planet, 

And,  if  not  qualified  by  a  sweet  conjunction 

Of  a  soft  and  ruddy  wench  born  under  Venus, 

It  may  prove  fatal ;  therefore  to  your  arms 

I  give  this  rose-cheek1  d  virgin. 

Clar.  To  my  wish  : 
Till  now  I  never  was  happy. 

Amin.  Nor  I  accurs'd.  \_  Aside 

Tib.  Master, 
You  are  old,  yet  love  the  game  (that  I  perceive  too), 
And,  if  not  well  spurr'd  up,  you  may  prove  rusty  ; 
Therefore,  to  help  you,  here  's  a  Bradamanta s, 
Or  I  am  cozen'd  in  my  calculation. 

Croc.  A  poor  old  man  allotted  to  my  share  ! 

Tib.  Thou  wouldst  have  two,  nay,  I  think  twenty  : 
But  fear  not,  wench  ;  though  he  be  old,  he 's  tough  : 
Look  on 's  making  ;  he  ll  not  fail,  I  warrant  thee. 

Ros.  A  merry  fellow  ! 
And,  were  not  man  a  creature  I  detest, 
I  could  endure  his  company. 

Tib.  Here  's  a  fair  herd 
Of  does  before  me ;  and  now  for  a  barren  one  ! 
For,  though  I  like  the  sport,  I  do  not  love 
To  father  children.     Like  the  Grand  Signior, 
Thus  I  walk  in  my  seraglio, 
And  view  'em  as  I  pass  ;  then  draw  I  forth 
My  handkercher*,  and  having  made  my  choice, 
I  thus  bestow  it. 

Ros.  On  me? 

Tib.  On  you, — Now  u  my  choice  is  made, 
To  it,  you  hungry  rascals  ! 

'  Bradamanta']    "  Bradamante   is   well   known  as  one  of  the  heroines  of 
Ariosto."     Weber. 

'  handkercher]   The  modern  editors  silently  print  "  handkerchief". 

"  Now]  Sympson  silently  printed  "  And  now  "  ;  and  so  his  successors. 
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Alb.  Excellent! 

Amin.  As  I  love  goodness  s, 
It  makes  me  smile  i'  th1  height  of  all  my  fears. 

Clar.  What  a  strong  contention  you  may  behold 
Between  my  mother's  mirth  and  anger  ! 

Tib.  Nay,  no  coyness  ;  be  mistress  of  your  word  : 
I  must  and  will  enjoy  you. 

Ros.  Be  advis'd,  fool  : 
Alas,  I  am  old  !  how  canst  thou  hope  content 
From  one  that 's  fifty  ? 

Tib.  Never  talk  on  it ; 
I  have  known  good  ones  at  threescore  and  upwards  ; 
Besides,  the  weather  "s  hot, 
And  men  that  have  experience  fear  fevers  : 
A  temperate  diet  is  the  only  physic. 
Your  juleps,  nor  guaiacunr*,  prunellos,  camphire-pills, 
Nor  gourd-water,  come  not  near  your  old  woman  : 
Youthful  stomachs  are  still  craving,  though  there  be 
Nothing  left  to  stop  their  mouths  with  ;  and,  believe  me, 
I  am  no  frequent  giver  of  those  bounties. — 
Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  good  gentlemen  ;   do  : 
I  shall  make  holiday  and  sleep,  when  you 
Dig  in  the  mines  till  your  hearts  ache. 

Ros.  A  mad.  fellow  ! — 
Well,  sir,  I  '11  give  you  hearing,  and,  as  I  like 
Your  wooing  and  discourse — but  I  must  tell  you,  sir, 
That  rich  widows  look  for  great  sums  in  present, 
Or  assurances  of  ample  jointures. 

Tib.  That  to  me  is  easy, 
For  instantly  111  do  it. — Hear  me,  comrades. 

Alb.  What  say'st  thou,  Tibalt  I 

Tib.  Why,  that  to  woo  a  wench  with  empty  hands 
Is  no  good  heraldry  ;  therefore  let 's  to  the  gold, 
And  share  it  equally  ;  'twill  speak  for  us 
More  than  a  thousand  compliments  or  cringes, 

"As  J  love  goodness,  Sec.}  Given  by  the  Editors  of  1778  to  Rosellia. — "  Thi? 
speech  should  be  restored  to  Aminta,  to  whom  it  belongs  in  the  old  editions  .  .  . 
Aminta  was  in  the  height  of  fear  at  this  time  ;  but  what  fears  had  Rosellia  1  " 
Mason. 

'  gvaiacum]  The  Editors  of  1778  silently  printed  "  guiacums"  ;  and  so  Weber. 
VOL.  VIII.  7. 
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Ditties  stoln  from  Petrarch,  or  discourse  from  Ovid  ; 
Besides,  'twill  beget  us  respect  ; 
And,  if  ever  Fortune  friend  us  with  a  bark, 
Largely  supply  us  with  all  provision. 

Alb.   Well  advis'd  :  defer  it  not. 

Tib.  Are  ye  all  contented? 

All.  We  are. 

Tib.  Let's  away,  then. — 
Straight  well  return,  and  you  shall  see  our  riches. 

[Exeunt  all  except  the  Women. 

Ros.  Since  I  knew  what  wonder  and  amazement  was, 
I  ne'er  was  so  transported  u. 

Clar.   Why  weep  you,  gentle  maid  ' 
There  is  no  danger  here  to  such  as  you  : 
Banish  fear ;  for  with  us  I  dare  promise 
You  shall  meet  all  courteous  entertainment. 

Croc.  We  esteem  ourselves  most  happy  in  you. 

Hip.  And  bless 
Fortune  that  brought  you  hither. 

Clar.  Hark  in  your  ear  : 
I  love  you  as  a  friend  already  ;  ere  long 
You  shall  call  me  by  a  nearer  name ;  I  wish 
Your  brother  well ;   I  know  you  apprehend  me. 

Amin.  Ay,  to  my  grief  I  do. —  [Aside. 

Alas,  good  ladies,  there  is  nothing  left  me 
But  thanks  to  pay  ye  with  ! 

Clar.  That 's  more  than  yet 
You  stand  engag'd  for. 

Re-enter  Albert,  Tibalt,  and  the  rest,  with  treasure. 
Ros.  So  soon  return'd  \ 
Alb.  Here  ;  see  the  idol  of  the  lapidary  ! 
Tib.  These  pearls,  for  which  the  slavish  negro  dives 
To  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ! 

u  Since  I  knew  ivhat  ivonder  and  amazement  was, 

I  ne'er  was  so  transported]  Sympson  gave  this  to  Clarinda,at  the  suggestion 
of  Seward,  who  thought  that  it  could  not  belong  to  Rosellia,  "unless  she  had 
spoke  it  below,  upon  sight  of  her  own  treasure."  Mason  remarks  that  "  Rosellia 
was  not  transported  with  delight,  but  surprise." 
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Lam.  To  get  which  the  industrious  merchant  touches 
At  either  pole  ! 

Fran.  The  never-failing  purchase 
Of  lordships  and  of  honours  ! 

Mor.  The  world's  mistress, 
That  can  give  every  thing  to  the  possessors  ! 

Mast.  For  which  the  sailors  scorn  tempestuous  winds, 
And  spit  defiance  in  the  sea  ! 

Tib.  Speak,  lady ; 
Look  we  not  lovely  now  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  yes. —  Oh,  my  stars, 
Be  now  for  ever  blessed,  that  have  brought 
To  my  revenge  these  robbers  ! — Take  your  arrows, 
And  nail  these  monsters  to  the  earth ! 

Alb.   What  mean  you,  lady  ? 
In  what  have  we  offended  ? 

Ros.  Oh,  my  daughter, 
And  you,  companions  with  me  in  all  fortunes, 
Look  on  these  caskets  and  these  jewels ! 
These  were  our  own,  when  first  we  put  to  sea 
With  good  Sebastian  ;  and  these  the  pirates 
That  not  alone  depriv'd  him  of  this  treasure, 
But  also  took  his  life. 

Croc.  Part  of  my  present 
I  well  remember  was  mine  own. 

Hip.  And  these  were  mine. 

Jul.  Sure,  I  have  worn  this  jewel. 

Ros.  Wherefore  do  ye  stay,  then, 
And  not  perform  my  command  ? 

Alb.  Oh,  Heaven ! 
What  cruel  fate  pursues  us  ! 

Tib.  I  am  well  enough  servM, 
That  must  be  offering  jointures,  jewels, 
And  precious  stones,  more  than  I  brought  with  me. 

Ros.  Why  shoot  ye  not  1 

Clar.  Hear  me,  dear  mother ; 
And,  when  the  greatest  cruelty  is  justice, 
Do  not  shew  mercy.     Death  to  these  starv'd  wretches 
Is  a  reward,  not  punishment :  let  'em  live 

z  2 
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To  undergo  the  full  weight  of  your  displeasure  ; 
And,  that  they  may  have  sense  to  feel  the  torments 
They  have  deserv\l,  allow  'em  some  small  pittance, 
To  linger  out  their  tortures. 

Ros.  'Tis  well  counsell'd, 
And  we  '11  follow  it. 

All.  Hear  us  speak  v. 

Ros.  Peace,  dogs  !  — 
Bind  'em  fast :  when  fury  hath  given  way  to  reason, 
I  will  determine  of  their  sufferings, 
Which  shall  be  horrid.     Vengeance,  though  slow-pac'd, 
At  length  o'ertakes  the  guilty  ;  and  the  wrath 
Of  the  incensed  powers  will  fall  most  sure 
On  wicked  men,  when  they  are  most  secure.  \_Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  same  island. 


Enter  Raymond,  Sebastian,  Nicusa,  and  Sailors. 

First  Sail.  Here  's  nothing,  sir,  but  poverty  and  hunger  ; 
No  promise  of  inhabitance  ;  neither  track 
Of  beast,  nor  foot  of  man  :  we  have  search1  d  all 
This  rocky  desert,  yet  cannot  discover 
Any  assurance  here  is  or  hath  been  such  men. 

Ros.  '  Tis  well  counsell'd, 
And  we'  11  follow  it. 

All.  Hear  us  speak]  The  first  folio  thus  ; 
"  Bos.  Tis  well  counsell'd. 
All.  And  wee'l  follow  it  ; 
Heare  us  speake." 
(the  prefix  "  All" — i.  e.  Albert,  Tibalt,  &c. — being  placed  by  mistake  a  line  too 
high.)  — The  second  folio  has  ; 

"  Ros.  Tis  well  counsell'd. 
All.  And  wee'll  follow  it ; 
Alb.  Hear  us  speak." 
and  so  the  modern  editors. 
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Sec.  Sail.  Not  a  relic  of  any  thing  they  wore, 
Nor  mark  left  by  'em,  either  to  find  relief, 
Or  to  warn  others  from  the  like  misfortune. 
Believe  it,  these  fellows  are  both  false,  and,  to  get 
A  little  succour  in  their  misery, 
Have  fram'd  this  cunning  tale. 

Raym.  The  ship,  I  know,  is  French,  and  own'd  by  pirates, 
If  not  by  Albert,  my  arch-enemy. 
You  told  me  too  there  was  a  woman  with  'em, 
A  young  and  handsome  woman. 

Seb.  There  was  so,  sir. 

Raym.  And  such  and  such  young  gallants. 

Nic.  We  told  you  true,  sir  ; 
That  they  had  no  means  to  quit  this  island 

Raym.  And  that, 
Amidst  their  mutiny,  to  save  your  lives, 
You  got  their  ship. 

Seb.  All  is  most  certain,  sir. 

Raym.   Where   are  they,  then  ?   where  are  these  men  or 
woman  ? 
We  are  landed  where  your  faiths 
Did  assure  us  we  could  not  miss  their  sights. 
For  this  news  w  we  took  ye  to  our  mercy, 
Reliev'd  ye  when  the  furious  sea  and  famine 
Strove  which  should  first  devour  ye  ;  cloth'd  and  cherish' d  ye  ; 
Us'd  ye  as  those  ye  say  ye  are,  fair  gentlemen. 
Now  keep  your  words,  and  shew  us 
This  company  your  own  free  pities  spoke  of, 
These  men  ye  left  in  misery,  the  woman. 
Men  of  those  noble  breedings  you  pretend  to 
Should  scorn  to  lie,  or  get  their  food  with  falsehood. 
Come,  direct  us. 

Seb.  Alas,  sir,  they  are  gone  ! 
But  by  what  means  or  providence  we  know  not. 

Sec.  Sail.  Was  not  the  captain 
A  fellow  of  a  fiery,  yet  brave  nature, 
A  middle  stature,  and  of  brown  complexion  I 

Nic.  He  was,  sir. 

w  this  news']  Sympson  silently  printed  "  this  good  news  ". 
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Raym.  Twas  Albert, 
And  my  poor  wretched  sister  ! 

First  Sail.  'Twas  he  certain  ; 
I  ha1  been  at  sea  with  him,  many  times  at  sea. 

Raym.  Come,  shew  us  these  men  ;  shew  us  presently, 
And  do  not  dally  with  us. 

Seb.  We  left  'em  here — what  should  we  say,  sir  ? — here 
In  this  place. 

Sec.  Sail.  The  earth  cannot  swallow  'em  ;  they  have  no  wings, 
They  cannot  fly,  sure. 

Raym.  You  told  us  too 
Of  heaps  of  treasure,  and  of  sums  conceal'd, 
That  set  their  hearts  a-fire ;  we  see  no  such  thing, 
No  such  sign :  what  can  ye  say  to  purge  ye  ? 
What  have  ye  done  with  these  men  ? 

Nic.  We,  sir  ! 

Raym.  You,  sir ; 
For  certain  I  believe  ye  saw  such  people. 

Seb.  By  all  that 's  good,  by  all  that 's  pure  and  honest, 
By  all  that 's  holy 

Raym.  I  dare  not  credit  ye ; 
Ye  have  so  abus'd  my  hope  that  now  I  hate  ye. 

First  Sail.  Let 's  put  'em  in  their  ragged  clothes  again, 
Captain,  for  certain  they  are  knaves ;  let 's  e'en 
Deliver  'era  to  their  old  fruitful  farm  ; 
Here  let  'em  walk  the  island. 

Seb.  If  ye  do  so, 
We  shall  curse  your  mercies. 

Nic.  Rather  put  us  to  sea  again. 

Raym.  Not  so ; 
Yet  this  I  '11  do,  because  ye  say  ye  are  Christians, 
Though  I  hardly  credit  it. — Bring  in  the  boat, 
And  all  aboard  again,  but  these  two  wretches ; 
Yet  leave  'em  four  days'  meat. — If  in  that  time 
(For  I  will  search  all  nooks  of  this  strange  island) 
I  can  discover  any  track  of  these  men, 
Alive  or  dead,  I  111  bear  ye  off,  and  honour  ye ; 
If  not,  ye  have  found  your  graves  :  so,  farewell. 

[Exit  with  Sailors. 
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Nic.  That  goodness  dwells  above,  and  knows  us  innocent, 
Comfort  our  lives,  and  at  his  pleasure  quitx  us  ! 

Seb.  Come,  cousin,  come  :  old  Time  will  end  our  story  ; 
But  no  time  (if  we  end  well)  ends  our  glory.  \_Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. —  The  second  island.     Before  a  large  huty. 
Enter  Rosellia,  Clarinda,  Crocale,  Hippolita,  and  Juletta. 

Ros.  Use  'em  with  all  the  austerity  that  may  be  ; 
They  are  our  slaves  ;  turn  all  those  pities,  those 
Tender  reluctations  that  should  become  your  sex, 
To  stern  anger ;  and,  when  ye  look  upon  'em, 
Look  with  those  eyes  that  wept  those  bitter  sorrows, 
Those  cruelties  ye  sufferM  by  their  rapines. 
Some  five  days  hence  that  blessed  hour  comes, 
Most  happy  to  me  z,  that  knit  this  hand 
To  my  dear  husband's, 
And  both  our  hearts  in  mutual  bands  :    that  hour,  ladies 

Clar.  What  of  that  hour  ? 

Ros.  Why,  on  that  hour,  daughter, 
And  in  the  height  of  all  our  celebrations, 
Our  dear  remembrances  of  that  dear  man, 
And  those  that  sufferM  with  him,  our  fair  kinsmen, 
Their  lives  shall  fall  a  sacrifice  to  vengeance, 
Their  lives  that  ruin'd  his  ;  'tis  a  full  justice. 
I  will  look  glorious  in  their  bloods  ;  and  the 

x  quit]  i.  e.  set  free,  deliver. 

7  Before  a  large  hut]  Weber  gave  here,  "  Before  the  cabin  of  Clari?ida," 
and  marked  the  next  scene,  "  Before  the  hut  of  Crocale  "  :  but  we  learn  from  a 
subsequent  passage  (p.  360)  that  "  the  several  prisons "  were  in  the  same 
building, — 

"  open  the  doors  too 
Of  the  several  prisons,  and  give  all  free  entrance 
Into  this  room." 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  author  himself  had  a  very  determinate  idea  of 
the  localities  in  these  scenes. 

7  happy  to  me]  Sympson  silently  printed  "  happy  once  to  me  "  ;  and  so  his 
successors. — The  passage  defies  any  tolerable  metrical  arrangement  :  see  first 
note  on  this  play. 
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Most  noble  spirit  of  Sebastian, 

That  perish' d  by  the  pride  of  these  French  pirates, 

Shall  smile  in  heaven,  and  bless  the  hand  that  kill'd  'em. 

Look  strictly  all  unto  your  prisoners  ; 

For  he  that  makes  a  scape  beyond  my  vengeance, 

Or  entertains  a  hope  by  your  fair  usage — 

Take  heed,  I  say — she  that  deceives  my  trust — 

Again  take  heed — her  life — and  that 's  but  light  neither — 

Her  life  in  all  the  tortures  my  spirit 

Can  put  on 

All.  We  shall  be  careful. 

Ros.  Do  so.  \_Exit. 

Clar.   You  are  angry,  mother,  and  you  are  old  too, 
Forgetting  what  men  are  ;  but  we  shall  temper  you. — [_Aside. 
How  fare  your  prisoners,  ladies  ?  in  what  forms 
Do  they  appear  in  their  afflictions  ? 

Jul.  Mine  fare  but  poorly  ;  for  so  I  am  commanded  ; 
Tis  none  of  their  y  fault. 

Clar.  Of  what  sort  are  they  ? 

Jul.  They  say  they  are  gentlemen,  but  they  shew  mongrels. 

Clar.   How  do  they  suffer  I 

Jul.  Faith,  like  boys  ; 
They  are  fearful  in  all  fortunes  :   when  I  smile, 
They  kneel,  and  beg  to  have  that  face  continu'd, 
And,  like  poor  slaves,  adore  the  ground  I  go  on ; 
When  I  frown,  they  hang  their  most  dejected  heads, 
Like  fearful  sheep-hounds  ;  shew  'em  a  crust  of  bread, 
They  '11  saint  me  presently  ;  and  skip  like  apes 
For  a  sup  of  wine.     I  '11  whip  'em  like  hackneys, 
Saddle  'em,  ride  'em,  do  what  I  will  with  'em. 

Clar.  Tush,  these  are  poor  things.     Have  they  names  like 
Christians  ?  .  ••  . 

Jul.  Very  fair  names, — Franville,  Lamure,  and  Morillat ; 
And  brag  of  great  kindreds  too.     They  offer  very  handsomely, 
But  that  I  am  a  fool,  and  dare  not  venture. 
They  are  sound  too,  i'  my  conscience, 
Or  very  near  upon  it. 

y  their]  The  Editors  of  1778  silently  printed  "my." 
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Clar.  Fie  !  away,  fool ! 

Jul.  They  tell  me,  if  they  might  be  brought  before  you, 
They  would  reveal  things  of  strange  consequence. 

Clar.  Their  base  poor  fears. 

Jul.  Ay,  that  makes  me  hate  'em  too  ; 
For,  if  they  were  but  manly  to  their  sufferance, 
Sure  I  should  strain  a  point  or  two. 

Clar.  An  hour  hence  I  will  take  a  view  of  'em, 
And  hear  their  business. — Are  your  men  thus  too  I 

Croc.  Mine  !  no,  gentle  madam  ;  mine  were  not  cast 
In  such  base  moulds  :  afflictions,  tortures, 
Are  names  and  natures  of  delight  to  my  men  ; 
All  sorts  of  cruelties  they  meet  like  pleasures. 
I  have  but  two  ;  the  one  they  call  Du-Pont, 
Tibalt  Du-Pont ;  the  other  the  ship-master. 

Clar.  Have  they  not  lives  and  fears  ? 

Croc.  Lives  they  have,  madam  ; 
But  those  lives  never  link'd  to  such  companions 
As  fears  or  doubts. 

Clar.  Use  'em  nobly  ; 
And,  where  you  find  fit  subjects  for  your  pities, 
Let  it  become  ye  to  be  courteous. 
My  mother  will  not  always  be  thus  rigorous. 

Hip.  Mine  are  sailors,  madam;  but  they  sleep  soundly, 
And  seldom  trouble  me,  unless  it  be  when 
They  dream  sometimes  of  fights  and  tempests  ; 
Then  they  roar  and  whistle  for  cans  of  wine, 
And  down  they  fling  me  ;  and,  in  that  rage, 
(For  they  are  violent  fellows,)  they  play  such  reaks  z ! 

1  play  such  reaks]  i.  e.  play  such  mad  pranks. — Silently  altered  by  Synipson 
to  "freaks"  ;  and  so  his  successors. — Richardson  (alter  Jamieson, Et.  Diet,  of 
Scot.  Lang.)  says  that  "  reak"  seems  to  be  the  same  as  riff,  i.  e.  a  gamesome, 
a  knave's  trick,  a  freak  (see  his  Diet,  in  v.  Rig).  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  reaks  is  only  a  corruption  of  rex, — the  expression  "to  play  rex"  (alluding 
to  the  power  of  a  king)  being  not  uncommon  in  our  early  writers,  some  of  whom 
use  rex,  when  so  combined,  as  a  plural.  Cotgrave  has  ;  "  To  play  rex,  or 
reakes.  Faire  le  (liable  de  vauvert."  And  compare  Spenser's  View  of  the 
state  of  Ireland;  "and  thinke  it  to  be  the  greatest  indignity  to  the  Queene  that 
may  be,  to  suffer  such  a  caytiffe  to  play  such  rex,  and  by  his  ensample  not  onely 
to  give  heart  and  iucoragement  to  all  such  bad  rebells,"  &c.  Works,  viii. 
445  ed.  Todd. 
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1  f  they  have  meat,  they  thank  me  ;  if  none, 
They  heartily  desire  to  be  hang'd  quickly  ; 
And  this  is  all  they  care. 

Clar,  Look  to  'em  diligently, 
And  where  your  pities  tell a  ye  they  may  deserve, 
Give  comfort. 

All.    We  will.  [Exeunt  all  except  Clarinda. 

Enter  A  mint  a. 

Clar.  Come  hither  ;  be  not  frighted  ; 
Think  not  you  steal  this  liberty,  for  we  give  it. 
Your  tender  innocence  assures  me,  virgin, 
You  had  no  share  in  those  wrongs  these  men  did  us ; 
I  find  you  are  not  harden'd  in  such  mischiefs. 
Your  brother  was  misled  sure,  foully  misled. 

Amin.  How  much  I  fear  these  pities  !  \_  Aside. 

Clar.  Certain  he  was.     So  much  I  pity  him  ; 
And  for  your  sake,  whose  eyes  plead  for  him  ;  nay, 
For  his  own  sake 

Amin.  Ha  ! 

Clar.  For  I  see  about  him, 
(  Women  have  subtle  eyes,  and  look  narrowly,) 
Or  I  am  much  abus'd,  many  fair  promises  ; 
Nay,  beyond  those  too,  many  shadow'd  virtues — 

Amin.  I  think  he  is  good. 

Clar.  I  assure  myself  he  will  be ; 
And  out  of  that  assurance  take  this  comfort, 
(For  I  perceive  your  fear  hath  much  dejected  you,) 
I  love  your  brother. 

Amin.  Madam! 

Clar.  Nay,  do  not  take  it  for  a  dreamt-of  favour, 
That  comforts  in  the  sleep,  and  awake  vanishes  : 
Indeed,  I  love  him. 

Amin.  Do  you  indeed  'i 

Clar.  You  doubt  still,  because  you  fear  his  safety  : 
Indeed  he  is  the  sweetest  man  I  e'er  saw  ; 
I  think  the  best.     You  may  hear  without  blushes, 
And  give  me  thanks,  if  you  please,  for  my  courtesy. 

a  tell]  The  folios  "tels"  and  "  tells". 
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Amin.  Madam,  I  ever  must — yet,  witness,  Heaven, 
They  are  hard  pull'd  from  me  [Aside]. — Believe  me,  madam, 
So  many  imperfections  I  could  find — 
Forgive  me,  grace,  for  lying  !  [_Aside~\ — and  such  wants — 
'Tis  to  an  honest  use  [Aside] — such  poverties, 
Both  in  his  main  proportion,  and  his  mind  too — 
There  are  a  hundred  handsomer — I  lie  lewdly  a  [Aside] — 
Your  noble  usage,  madam,  hath  so  bound  me  to  you 
That  I  must  tell  you 

Clar.  Come,  tell  your  worst. 

Amin.  He  is  no  husband  for  you  : 
I  think  you  mean  in  that  fair  way. 

Clar.  You  have  hit  it. 

Amin.  I  am  sure  you  have  hit  my  heart  [Aside]. — You  will 
find  him  dangerous,  madam, 
As  fickle  as  the  flying  air,  proud,  jealous, 
Soon  glutted  in  your  sweets,  and  soon  forgetful. 
I  could  say  more  ;  and  tell  you  I  have  a  brother, 
Another  brother,  that  so  far  excels  this, 
Both  in  the  ornaments  of  man,  and  making — 

Clar.  If  you  were  not  his  sister,  I  should  doubt  you  mainly, 
Doubt  you  for  his  love,  you  deal  so  cunningly. 
Do  not  abuse  me ;   I  have  trusted  you 
With  more  than  life,  with  my  first  love  ;  be  careful 
Of  me. 

Amin.  In  what  use,  madam  I 

Clar.   In  this,  lady  : 
Speak  to  him  for  me  ;  you  have  power  upon  him  , 
Tell  him  I  love  him,  tell  him  I  dote  on  him  ; 
It  will  become  your  tongue. 

Amin.  Become  my  grave  ! 
Oh,  Fortune,  oh,  curs' d  Fortune  !  [Aside. 

Clar.  Tell  him  his  liberty, 
And  all  those  with  him,  all  our  wealth  and  jewels — 
Good  sister,  for  I  '11  call  you  so — 

Amin.  I  shall,  lady — 
Even  die,  1  hope.  [Aside. 

Clar.  Here's  meat  and  wine  (pray,  take  it), 

a  lewdly]  i.  e.  wickedly,  vilely. 
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And  there  he  lies  :  give  him  what  liberty  you  please, 
But  still  conceal'd  ;   what  pleasure  you  shall  please,  sister  : 
He  shall  ne'er  want  again.     Nay,  see  an  you  '11  take  it  ! 
Why  do  you  study  thus  ? 

Amin.  To  avoid  mischiefs, 
If  they  should  happen. 

Clar.  Go,  and  be  happy  for  me.  [Exit. 

Amin.  Oh,  blind  Fortune  ! 
Yet  happy  thus  far,  I  shall  live  to  see  him. 
In  what  strange  desolation  lives  he  here  now  ? 
Sure,  this  curtain  will  reveal.  [Draws  a  curtain  \ 

Enter  Albert  from  the  hut. 

Alb.  Who  'a  that !  ha  ! 
Some  gentle  hand,  I  hope,  to  bring  me  comfort  ; 
Or,  if  it  be  my  death,  'tis  sweetly  shadow'd. 

Amin.  Have  you  forgot  me,  sir? 

Alb.  My  Aminta ! 

Amin.  She,  sir, 
That  walks  here  up  and  down  an  empty  shadow ; 
One  that  for  some  few  hours 
But  wanders  here,  carrying  her  own  sad  coffin, 
Seeking  some  desert  place  to  lodge  her  griefs  in. 

Alb.  Sweet  sorrow,  welcome  !  welcome,  noble  grief  ! 
How  got  you  this  fair  liberty  to  see  me  ? 
For  sorrows  in  your  shape  are  strangers  to  me. 

Amin.  I  come  to  counsel  you. 

Alb.  You  are  still  more  welcome ; 
For  good  friends  in  afflictions  give  good  counsels  : 
Pray,  then,  proceed. 

Amin.  Pray,  eat  first ;  you  shew  faint : 
Here 's  wine  to  refresh  you  too. 

Alb.  1  thank  you,  dear. 

Amin.  Drink  again. 

Alb.  Here  "s  to  our  loves  ! — How !  turn  and  weep  ! 
Pray,  pledge  it :  this  happiness  we  have  yet  left, 
Our  hearts  are  free. — Not  pledge  it  !  why  ? 

b  Draws  a  curtain]  See  notes,  vol.  i.  80,  vol.  ii.  104. 
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Although  b  beneath  the  axe,  this  health  were  holy. 
Why  do  you  weep  thus  ? 

Amin.  I  come  to  woo  you. 

Alb.  To  woo  me,  sweet !     I  am  woo'd  and  won  already  ; 
You  know  I  am  yours.     This  pretty  way  becomes  you  : 
But  you  would  deceive  my  sorrows ;  that 's  your  intent. 

Amin.  I  would  I  could  !      I  should  not  weep,  but  smile. 
Do  you  like  your  meat  and  wine  ? 

Alb.  Like  it  ! 

Amin.  Do  you  like 
Your  liberty  ? 

Alb.  All  these  I  well  may  like. 

Amin.  Then,  pray,  like  her  that  sent  'em.  Do  you  like  wealth, 
And  most  unequall'd  beauty? 

Alb.  Peace  !  indeed 
You  '11  make  me  angry. 

Amin.   Would  I  were  dead  that  ask  it ! 
Then  you  might  freely  like,  and  I  forgive  you. 

Alb.  What  like  ?  and  who  I  add  not  more  misery 
To  a  man  that 's  fruitful  in  afflictions  : 
Who  is  't  you  would  have  me  like  ?  who  sent  these  comforts  ? 

Amin.  I  must  tell. 

Alb.  Be  bold. 

Amin.  But  be  you  temperate  : 
If  you  be  bold,  I  die.     The  young  fair  virgin 
(Sorrow  hath  made  me  old) — oh,  hearken, 
And  wisely  hark — the  governess's  daughter, 
That  star  that  strikes  this  island  full  of  wonder, 
That  blooming  sweetness 

Alb.  What  of  her? 

Amin.  She  sent  it ; 
And  with  it — it  must  be  out — she  dotes  on  you, 
And  must  enjoy  you  ;  else  no  joy  must  find  you. 

Alb.  And  have  you  the  patience  to  deliver  this  I 

Amin.  A  sister  may  say  much,  and  modestly. 

Alb.  A  sister  ! 

Amin.  Yes,  that  name  undid  you, 
Undid  us  both.     Had  you  nam'd  wife,  she  had  fear'd  you, 

b  Although]  Sympson's  correction. — Both  the  folios  "  And  though  ". 
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And  fear'd  the  sin  she  follow' d  ;    she  had  shunn'd  you  '  ; 
Her  virgin  modesty  had  not  touch'd  at  you  : 
But  thinking  you  were  free  hath  kindled  a  fire, 
I  fear,  will  hardly  be  extinguish'd. 

Alb.  Indeed, 
I  play'd  the  fool. 

Amin.  Oh,  my  best  sir,  take  heed, 
Take  heed  of  lies  !     Truth,  though  it  trouble  some  minds, 
Some  wicked  minds  that  are  both  dark  and  dangerous, 
Yet  it  preserves  itself,  comes  off  pure,  innocent, 
And,  like  the  sun,  though  never  so  eclips'd, 
Must  break  in  glory.     Oh,  sir,  lie  no  more  ! 

Alb.  You  have  read  me  a  fair  lecture, 
And  put  a  spell  upon  my  tongue  for  feigning. 
But  how  will  you  counsel  now  ? 

Amin.  You  must  study  to  forget  me. 

Alb.  How  ! 

Amin.  Be  patient  ; 
Be  wise  and  patient ;  it  concerns  you  highly. 
Can  you  lay  by  our  loves  ?  but  why  should  I  doubt  it '. 
You  are  a  man,  and  men  may  shift  affections  ; 
'Tis  held  no  sin.     To  come  to  the  point ;   you  must  lose  me  ; 
Many  and  mighty  reasons — 

Alb.  Hear  me,  Aminta  : 
Have  you  a  man  that  loves  you  too  ?  that  feeds  you  I 
That  sends  you  liberty  \  has  this  great  governess 
A  noble  son  too,  young,  and  apt  to  catch  you  ? 
Am  I,  because  I  am  in  bonds  and  miserable, 
My  health  decay'd,  my  youth  and  strength  half-blasted, 
My  fortune  like  my  waning  self,  for  this  despis'd  ? 
Am  I  for  this  forsaken  ?  a  new  love  chosen, 
And  my  affections,  like  my  fortunes,  wanderers  I 
Take  heed  of  lying,  you  that  chid  me  for  it, 

c  shurm,d  you]  Both  the  folios  "  shun'd,  yea"  ;  and  so  the  modern  editors. 
But  "yea"  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  "ye"  (you): — at  the  end  of  the  two 
lines  which  precede  this,  and  of  the  line  which  follows  it,  both  the  old  eds.  have 
"  ye :" — and  so  in  a  passage  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  play  (p.  368)  the  first 

folio  has, — 

"  If  ye  have  prayers,  use  'em 
"  Quickly  to  any  power  will  own  yea  (ye)." 
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And  shew'd  how  deep  a  sin  it  was,  and  dangerous, 
Take  heed  yourself :  you  swore  you  lov'd  me  dearly, 
No  few  nor  little  oaths  you  swore,  Aminta  ; 
Those  seal'd  with  no  small  faith,  I  then  assur'd  myself  : 
Oh,  seek  no  d  new  ways  to  cozen  truth  ! 

Ami?).  I  do  not :  by  love  itself,  I  love  thee, 
And  ever  must,  nor  can  all  deaths  dissolve  it  ! 

Alb.  Why  do  you  urge  me  thus,  then  ? 

Amin.  For  your  safety  ; 
To  preserve  your  life. 

Alb.  My  life,  I  do  confess,  is  hers  ; 
She  gives  it,  and  let  her  take  it  back  ;  I  yield  it. 
My  love's  entirely  thine  ;  none  shall  touch  at  it ; 
None,  my  Aminta,  none. 

Amin.  You  have  made  me  happy  ; 
And,  now  I  know  you  are  mine,  Fortune,  I  scorn  thee  ! 
Go  to  your  rest,  and  I  '11  sit  by  you :  whilst 
I  have  time  I  '11  be  your  mate,  and  comfort  you  ; 
For  only  I  am  trusted  :  you  shall  want 
Nothing,  not  a  liberty  that  I  can  steal  you. 

Alb.  May  we  not  celebrate  our  loves,  Aminta  ? 
And  where  our  wishes  cannot  meet 

Amin.  You  are  wanton  ; 
But  with  cold  kisses  I  '11  allay  that  fever 
(Look  for  no  more)  ;   and  that  in  private  too ; 
Believe  me,  I  shall  blush  else.     But  let 's  consider  ; 
We  are  both  lost  else. 

Alb.  Let's  in,  and  prevent  fate.  \_Excnnf  info  tin'  hut. 


SCENE  III.— The  other  side  of  the  hut?. 

Enter  Crocale,  Juletta,  Tibalt,  and  Master. 

Tib.  You  do  well  to  air  us,  ladies ;   we  shall  be  musty  else. 
What  are  your  wise  wills  now  ? 

d  seek  no]  Sympson  silently  printed  "  seek  out  no  ". 
e   The  other  side  of  the  hut]    See  note,  p.  343. 
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Croc.  You  are  very  crank (1  still. 

Tib.  As  crank  as  a  holy  friar  fed  with  hailstones. 
But  do  ye  bring  us  out  to  bait,  like  bulls ! 

Mast.  Or  are  you  weary  of  the  charge  ye  are  at  I 
Turn  us  abroad  again  ;  let  us  jog,  ladies  ; 
We  are  gross  and  coarse,  unfit  for  your  sweet  pleasures. 

Tib.  Knock  off  our  shoes,  and.  turn  "s  to  grass. 

Croc.  You  are  determin'd 
Still  to  be  stubborn,  then !  it  well  becomes  ye. 

Tib.   An  humour,  lady,  that  contents  a  prisoner  : 
A  sullen  fit  sometimes  serves  for  a  second  course. 

Jul.  Ye  may  as  well  be  kind,  and  gain  our  favours ; 
Gain  meat  and  drink,  and  lodging  to  rest  your  bones. 

Tib.  My  bones  have  bore e  me  thus  long,  and  had 
Their  share  of  pains  and  recreations  ; 
If  they  fail  now,  they  are  no  fair  companions. 

Croc.  Are  ye  thus  harsh  to  all  our  sex  I 

Mast.  We  cannot 
Be  merry  without  a  fiddler  :  pray,  strike  up 
Your  tabors,  ladies. 

Croc.  The  fools  despise  us. 

Jul.  We  know 
Ye  are  very  hungry  now. 

Tib.  Yes  ;  'tis  very  wholesome,  ladies  ; 
For  we  that  have  gross  bodies  must  be  careful. 
Have  ye  no  piercing  air  to  stir  our  stomachs  I 
We  are  beholding  f  to  ye  for  our  ordinary. 

Jul.   Why,  slaves,  'tis  in  our  power  §  to  hang  ye. 

Mast.  Very  likely. 
'Tis  in  our  powers,  then,  to  be  hang'd,  and  scorn  ye  : 
Hanging  's  as  sweet  to  us,  as  dreaming  to  you. 

Croc.  Come,  be  more  courteous. 

Jul.  Do,  and  then  ye  shall 
Be  pleas'd,  and  have  all  necessaries. 

''  crank]  i.  e.  brisk,  pert. 

e  bore]  The  Editors  of  1778  silently  printed  "borne  "  ;  and  so  Weber. 
1  beholding]    i.e.  beholden — as  frequently  before. — Weber  silently  printed 
"  beholden". 

b  power]  Qy.  "  powers  "  ?  see  the  next  speech. 
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Tib.  Give  me 
Some  ratsbane,  then. 

Croc.  And  why  ratsbane,  monsieur  \ 

Tib.  We  live  like  vermin  here,  and  eat  up  your  cheese, 
Your  mouldy  cheese  that  none  but  rats  would  bite  at ; 
Therefore  'tis  just  that  ratsbane  should  reward  us. 
We  are  unprofitable,  and  our  ploughs  are  broken  ; 
There  is  no  hope  of  harvest  this  year,  ladies. 

Jul.  Ye  shall  have  all  content. 
Mast.  Ay,  an  we  '11  serve  your  uses. 
I  had  rather  serve  hogs,  there  's  more  delight  in  't  : 
Your  greedy  appetites  are  never  satisfied  ; 
Just  like  hungry  camels,  sleeping  or  waking 
You  chew  the  cud  still. 

Croc.  By  this  hand,  we  '11  starve  ye. 

Must.  'Tis  a  noble  courtesy  : 
I  had  as  lief  ye  should  famish  me  as  founder  me ; 
To  be  jaded  to  death  is  only  fit  for  a  hackney. 
Here  be  certain  tarts  of  tar  about  me, 
And  parcels  of  potargo ''  in  my  jerkin  : 
As  long  as  these  last 

Jul.   Which  will  not  last  ever. 

Tib.  Then  we  '11  eat  one  another  like  good  fellows  ; 
A  shoulder  of  his  for  a  haunch  of  mine. 

Jul.  'Tis  excellent. 

Tib.  'Twill  be,  as  we  '11  dress  it,  ladies. 

Croc.  Why,  sure,  ye  are  not  men  \ 

Mast.  Ye  had  best  come  search  us ; 
A  seaman  is  seldom  without  a  salt  eel. 

Tib.  I  am  bad  enough, 
And  in  my  nature  a  notorious  wencher  ; 

And  yet  ye  make  me  blush  at  your  immodesty. 

Tell  me,  good  master,  didst  ever  see  such  things  I 

Mast.  I  could  like  "em,  though  they  were  lewdly  given, 
If  they  could  say  no  ;  but,  fie  on  'em  ! 
They  gape  like  oysters. 

h  potargo]  "  A  West  Indian  pickle.     The  Master  quibbles  upon  the  spots  of 

pitch  on  his  jacket."     Weber.     Potargo  is  a  kind  of  sausage,  made  of  the  roe 

of  the  mullet,  chiefly  used  as  an  incentive  to  drinking  :  this  form  of  the  word  is 

not  uncommon  (see  Todd's  John  son's  Diet.)  :  but  the  proper  spelling  is  botaryo. 

VOL.  VIH.  A   A 
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Tib.  Well,  ye  may  hang,  or  starve  us, 
But  your  commanding  impudence  shall  never 
Fear '  us.     Had  ye  by  blushing  signs,  soft  cunnings, 
Crept  into  us,  and  shewM  us  your  necessities, 
We  had  met  your  purposes,  supplied  your  wants  : 
We  are  no  saints,  ladies. 
I  love  a  good  wench  as  I  love  my  life, 
And  with  my  life  I  will  maintain  my  love ; 
But  such  a  sordid  impudence  I II  spit  at. — 
Let 's  to  our  dens  again.     Come,  noble  master. — 
You  know  our  minds,  ladies  :   this  is  the  faith 
In  which  we'll  die.       [Exeunt  Tibalt  and  Master  into  the  hut. 

Croc.  I  do  admire  'em. 

Jul.  They 
Are  noble  fellows,  and  they  shall  not  want 
For  this. 

Croc.  But  see,  Clarinda  comes.     Farewell : 
I  '11  to  my  charge.  [Exit  into  the  hut. 

Enter  Clarinda. 

Clar.  Bring  out  those  prisoners  now,  and  let  me  see  "em, 
And  hear  their  business. 

Jul.  I  will,  madam.  [Exit  into  the  hut. 

Clar.  I  hope  she  hath  prevaiFd  upon  her  brother  : 
She  has  a  sweet  tongue,  and  can  describe  the  happiness 
My  love  is  ready  to  3  fling  on  him. 
And,  sure,  he  must  be  glad,  and  certain  wonder, 
And  bless  the  hour  that  brought  him  to  this  island  : 
I  long  to  hear  the  full  joy  that  he  labours  with. 

Re-enter  Juletta  ;  with  Morillat,  Franville,  and  Lamure, 
tcho  kneel  to  Clarinda. 

Mor.  Bless  thy  divine  beauty  ! 
Fran.  Mirror  of  sweetness  ! 
Lam.  Ever-springing  brightness ! 

Clar.  Nay,  stand  up,  gentlemen  ;  and  leave  your  flatteries. 

[  They  rise. 

1  Fear]  i.  e.  frighten. 

J  ready  /o]  Sympson  silently  printed  "  ready  now  to  ". 
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Mor.  She  calls  us  gentlemen  :  sure,  we  shall  have  some 
meat  now. 

Clar.  I  am  a  mortal  creature  :  worship  Heaven, 
And  give  these  attributes  to  their  divinities. 
Methinks  ye  look  but  thin. 

Mor.  Oh,  we  are  starv'd, 
Immortal  beauty  ! 

Lam.  We  are  all  poor  starv'd  knaves. 

Fran.  Neither  liberty  nor  meat,  lady. 

Mor.  We  were  handsome  men,  and  gentlemen,  and  sweet 
men, 
And  were  once  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  beauties ; 
But  now  we  look  like  rogues,  like  poor  starv'd  rogues. 

Clar.  What  would  ye  do,  if  ye  were  to  die  now  I 

Fran.  Alas,  were  we  prepar  'd  k — if  you  will  hang  us, 
Let  us  have  a  good  meal  or  two  to  die  with, 
To  put  us  in  heart. 

Mor.  Or,  if  you'll  drown  us, 
Let  us  be  drunk  first,  that  we  may  die  merrily, 
And  bless  the  founders  '. 

Clar.  Ye  shall  not  die  so  hastily. 
What  dare  ye  do  to  deserve  my  favour  ? 

Lam.  Put  us  to  any  service. 

Fran.  Any  bondage  ; 
Let  us  but  live. 

Mor.  We  Ml  get  a  world  of  children  ; 
For  we  know  ye  are  heinously  provided  m  that  way  : 
And  ye  shall  beat  us  when  we  offend  ye,  beat  us 
Abundantly,  and  take  our  meat  from  us. 

Clar.  These  are  weak  abject  things,  that  shew  ye  poor  ones. 
What's  the  great  service  ye  so  oft  have  threaten'd, 
If  ye  might  see  me,  and  win  my  favour  ? 

Jul.  That  business  of  discovery  ? 

k  were  xve  prepar'd]  The  correction  of  Heath  (MS.  Notes),  the  meaning 
being, — were  our  stomachs  first  satisfied,  we  could  submit  to  it  with  less 
reluctance.— Both  the  folios  have  "  we  were  prepar'd  "  ;  and  so  the  modern 
editors. 

1  bless  the  founders']  See  note,  vol.  hi.  107. 

m  heinously  provided']  So  the  first  folio  (the  meaning  being— wretchedly 
provided). — The  second  folio  lias  "  heinously  unprovided"  ;  and  so  Sampson. 
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Mor.   Oh,  I  '11  tell  you,  lady  ! 

Lam.  And  so  will  I. 

Fran.  And  I. — Pray,  let  me  speak  first. 

Mor.  Good,  no  confusion  ! 
We  .ire  before  a  lady  that  knows  manners: 
And,  by  the  next  meat  I  shall  eat,  'tis  certain, 
This  little  gentlewoman  that  was  taken  with  us 

Clar.  Your  captain's  sister  I  she  you  mean  I 

Mor.  Ay,  ay ; 
She  is  the  business  that  we  would  open  to  you. 
You  are  cozen'd  in  her. 

Clar.  n  How  !   what  is 't  you  would  open  \ 

Fran.  She  is  no  sister. 

Mor.  Good  sirs,  how  quick  you  are  ! — 
She  is  no  sister,  madam. 

Fran.  She  is  his 

Mor.  Peace,  I  say  ! 

Clar.   What  is  she  ? 

Mor.  Faith,  sweet  lady, 
She  is,  as  a  man  would  say,  his 

Clar.    What? 

Lam.  His  mistress. 

Mor.  Or,  as  some  new  translators  read,  his 

Clar.  Oh,  me  ! 

Mor.  And  why  he  should  delude  you  thus,  unless 
He  meant  some  villany — these  ten  weeks  he  has 
Had  her  at  sea,  for  his  own  proper  appetite. 

Lam.  His  cabin-mate,  I  '11  assure  you. 

Clar.  No  sister,  say  ye  I 

Mor.  No  more  than  I  am  brother  to  your  beauty. 
I  know  not  why  he  should  juggle  thus. 

Clar.  Do  not  lie  to  me. 

Mor.  If  you  find  me  lie,  lady,  hang  me  empty. 

Clar.  Plow  am  I  fool'd  ! — 
Away  with  'em,  Juletta,  and  feed  'em  : 
But,  hark  you,  with  such  food  as  they  have  given  me, — 
New  misery  ! 

"  Clar.]  Both  the  folios  "  Lam."  ;  and  so  Sympson. 
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Fran.  Nor  meat  nor  thanks  for  all  this  I 

Clar.  Make  'em  more  wretched. — 
Oh,  I  could  burst !  curse,  and  kill  now, 
Kill  any  thing  I  meet ! — Juletta,  follow  me, 
And  call  the  rest  along. 

Jul.   We  follow,  madam.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— Before  the  hut,  as  in  Scene  II. 
Enter  Albert  and  Aminta. 

Amin.  I  must  be  gone  now,  else  she  may  suspect  me. 
How  shall  I  answer  her  I 

Alb.  Tell  her  directly. 

Amin.  That  were  too  sudden,  too  improvident : 
Fires  of  this  nature  must  be  put  out  cunningly  ; 
They  '11  waste  all  come  near  'em  else.     Farewell,  once  more. 

Alb.  Farewell, 
And  keep  my  love  entire  :   nay,  kiss  me  once  again  : 
Methinks  we  should  not  part. 

Amin.  Oh,  be  wise,  sir  ! 

Alb.  Nay,  one  kiss  more. 

Amin.  Indeed,  you  are  wanton  ; 
We  may  be  taken  too. 

Enter  Olarinda,  Juletta,  Crocale,  and  Hippolita. 

Clar.  Out,  thou  base  woman  ! — 
By  Heaven,  I  '11  shoot  'em  both  ! 

Croc.  Nay,  stay,  brave  lady,  hold  ! 
A  sudden  death  cuts  off  a  nobler  vengeance. 

Clar.  Am  I  made  bawd  to  your  lascivious  meetings  ? 
Are  ye  grown  so  wise  in  sin  ? — Shut  up  that  villain  : — 
And,  sirrah,  now  expect  my  utmost  anger  :  — 
Let  him  there  starve. 

Alb.  I  mock  at  your  mischiefs.  [Exit  into  the  hut. 

Clar.  Tie  that  false  witch0  unto  that  tree  ;   there  let 

°   Tie  that  false  witch,  <|c]  Q,y.  is  not  the  following  arrangement  better? 
"  Tie  that  false  witch  unto  that  tree  ; 
There  let  the  savage  beasts  gnaw  off  her  sweetness, 
And  snakes  embrace  her  beauties  ;  tie  her,  and  watch 
That  none  l'elieve  her." 
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The  savage  beasts  gnaw  off  her  sweetness,  and  snakes 
Embrace  her  beauties  ;  tie  her,  and  watch  that  none 
Relieve  her.  [She  is  tied  to  a  tree. 

Hip.    We  could  wish  you  better  fortune,  lady  ; 
But  dare  not  help  you. 

Amin.  Be  your  own  friends  ;   I  thank  ye. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Aminta. 
Now,  only  my  last  audit,  and  my  greatest  ! 
Oh,  Heaven,  be  kind  unto  me, 
And,  if  it  be  thy  will,  preserve 

Enter  Raymond. 

Raym.   Who  is  this  }. 
Sure,  'tis  a  woman.     I  have  trod  this  place, 
And  found  much  footing;  now  I  know  'tis  peopled. 
Ha  !  let  me  see  :  it  is  her  face  !  oh,  Heaven  ! — 
Turn  this  way,  maid  ! 

Amin.  Oh,  Raymond,  oh,  brother  ! 

Raym.  Her  tongue  too  !  'tis  my  sister.     What  rude  hand — 
Nay,  kiss  me  first  :  oh,  joy!  [Releases  her. 

Amin.  Fly,  fly,  dear  brother  ! 
You  are  lost  else. 

Re-enter  Juletta,  Crocale,  and  Clarinda. 

Jul.  A  man,  a  man,  a  new  man  ! 

Raym.   What  are  these  ? 

Croc.  An  enemy,  an  enemy  ! 

Clar.  Despatch  him  ; 
Take  him  off ;  shoot  him  straight ! 

Raym.  I  dare  not  use  my  sword,  ladies, 
Against  such  comely  foes. 

Amin.   Oh,  brother,  brother  ! 

Clar.  Away  with  'em,  and  in  dark  prisons  bind  'em  !  — 
One  word  replied,  ye  die  both. — Now,  brave  mother, 
Follow  thy  noble  anger,  and  I  '11  help  thee  !  [  Exeunt. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Another  part  of  the  same  island. 


Enter  Rosellia,  Clarinda,  Crocale,  Juletta,  and  Hippolita. 

Ros.  I  am  deaf  to  all  your  entreaties  ;  she  that  moves  me 
For  pity  or  compassion  to  these  pirates 
Digs  up  her  father's  or  her  brother's  tomb, 
And  spurns  about  their  ashes. — Couldst  thou  remember 
What  a  father  thou  hadst  once,  'twould  steel  thy  heart 
Against  foolish  °  pity  :  by  his  memory, 
And  the  remembrance  of  his  dear  embraces, 
I  am  taught,  that  in  a  noble  cause  revenge  is  noble  : 
And  they  shall  fall  the  sacrifices  to  appease 
His  wandering  ghost  and  my  incensed  fury. 

Clar.  The  new-come  prisoner  too  ? 

Ros.  He  too  : — yet,  that  we  may  learn 
Whether  they  are  the  same,  or  near  allied 
To  those  that  forc'd  me  to  this  cruel  course, 
Better  their  poor  allowance,  and  permit  'em 
To  meet  together,  and  confer 
Within  the  distance  of  your  ear.     Perhaps 
They  may  discover  something  that  may  kill 
Despair  in  me,  and  be  a  means  to  save  'em 
From  certain  ruin. 

Croc.  That  shall  be  my  charge. 

Ros.  Yet,  to  prevent 
All  hope  of  rescue  (for  this  new-come  captain 
Hath  both  a  ship  and  men  not  far  off  from  us, 
Though  ignorant  to  find  the  only  port 
That  can  yield  entrance  to  our  happy  island), 
Guard  the  place  strongly  ;  and,  ere  the  next  sun 
Ends  his  diurnal  progress,  I  will  be 
Happy  in  my  revenge,  or  set  'em  free.  [Exeunt. 

"  Against  foolish']  So  the  first  folio. — The  second  folio  "  Against  ail  foolish"  ; 
and  so  Sympson. 
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SCENE  II. — A  room  in  the  hut,  with  a  table. 
Enter  Crocale,  Juletta,  and  Hippolita. 
Croc.  So,  serve  it  plentifully,  and  lose  not  time 

[Jul.  and  Hip.  put  dishes  of  meat  fyc.  on  the  table. 
To  inquire  the  cause ;  there  is  a  main  design 
That  hangs  upon  this  bounty  :  see  the  table 
Furnish1  d  with  wine  too  ;  that  discovers  secrets 
Which  tortures  cannot  open  :  open  the  doors  too 
Of  the  several  prisons,  and  give  all  free  entrance 
Into  this  room.     Undiscover'd  I  can  here  mark  all.   [Retires. 

[Exeunt  Juletta  and  Hippolita. 

Enter  Tibalt  and  Master. 
Here 's  captain  Careless,  and  the  tough  ship-master ; 
The  slaves  are  nos'd  like  vultures  :  how  wild  they  look  ! 

[Aside. 

Tib.  Ha  !  the  mystery  of  this  some  good  hobgoblin 
Rise  and  reveal ! 

Mast.  I  am  amazM  at  it ; 
Nor  can  I  sound  the  intent. 

Tib.  Is  not  this  bread  \ 
Substantial  bread,  not  painted  ? 

Mast.  But  take  heed  ; 
You  may  be  poison'd. 

Tib.  I  am  sure  I  am  famish'd ; 
And  famine  P,  as  the  wise  man  says,  gripes  the  guts 
As  much  as  any  mineral.     This  may  be  treacle  i 
Sent  to  preserve  me  after  a  long  fast ; 
Or,  be  it  viper's  spittle,  I  '11  run  the  hazard. 

Mast.  We  are  past  all  fear  ;  I  '11  take  part  with  you. 

Tib.  Do.  [They  eat. 

And  now,  i'  faith,  how  do  you  feel  yourself  I 
I  find  great  ease  in 't.     What 's  here  ? 

Wine,  an  it  be  thy  will !  strong  lusty  wine  !  [Drinks. 

Well,  fools  may  talk  of  mithridate,  cordials,  and  elixirs  ; 

p  famine']     So  the  second  folio. — Omitted  in  the  first  folio. 

i  treacle]  "  A  medicine  now  obsolete,  composed  of  above  sixty  ingredients  ; 
as  well  as  mithridate,  mentioned  a  few  lines  after,  supposed  to  be  a  preservative 
against  poison."  Weber.  According  to  Ellis  (note  on  Spec,  of  Engl.  Poets, 
i.  89,  ed.  1811)  "  Venice  treacle  is  still  in  some  repute.'' 
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But  from  my  youth  this  was  my  only  physic. 

Here's  a  colour  ! 

What  lady's  cheek,  though  cerus'd  o'er,  comes  near  it  l 

It  sparkles  too,  hangs  out  diamonds  :  oh,  my  sweetheart, 

How  I  will  hug  thee  again  and  again  ! 

They  are  poor  drunkards,  and  not  worth  thy  favours, 

That  number  thy  moist  kisses  in  these  crystals. 

Mast.  But,  monsieur, 
Here  are  suckets'',  and  sweet  dishes. 

Tib.   Tush,  boy's  meat ! 
I  am  past  it :  here  is  strong  food,  fit  for  men, 
Nectar,  old  lad. — Mistress  of  merry  hearts, 
Once  more  I  am  bold  with  you. 

Mast.  Take  heed,  man  ;  too  much 
Will  breed  distemper. 

Tib.  Hast  thou  liv'd  at  sea 
The  most  part  of  thy  life,  where  to  be  sober, 
While  we  have  wine  aboard,  is  capital  treason, 
And  dost  thou  preach  sobriety  ? 

Mast.  Prithee,  forbear ; 
We  may  offend  in  it ;  we  know  not  for  whom 
It  was  provided. 

Tib.  I  am  sure  for  me ; 
Therefore,  foutra  !  when  I  am  full,  let  'em  hang  me  ; 
I  care  not. 

Mast.  This  has  been  his  temper  ever. \_Aside. 

See,  provoking  dishes  ;  candied  eringoes, 
And  potatoes s  ! 

Tib.  I  '11  not  touch  'em  ;   I  will  drink  ; 
But  not  a  bit  on  a  march  ;   I  '11  be  an  eunuch  rather. 

Enter,  severally,  Albert,  Aminta,  Raymond,  Lamure, 
Morillat,  and  Franville. 
Mast.  Who  are  these  I 
Tib.  Marry,  who  you  will ; 
I  keep  my  text  here. 
Alb.  Raymond  ! 

1  suckets"]  i.  e.  sweetmeats. 
8  eringoes, 

And  potatoes]     See  note,  p.  333. 
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Raym.  Albert! 

Tib.  Away  !  I  '11  be  drunk  alone  ; 
Keep  off,  rogues,  or  I  '11  belch  ye  into  air  ; 
Not  a  drop  here  ! 

Amin.  Dear  brother,  put  not  in  your  eyes  such  anger  : 
Those  looks,  poison'd  with  fury,  shot  at  him, 
Reflect  on  me.     Oh,  brother,  look  milder,  or 
The  crystal  of  his  temperance  will  turn 
'Em  on  yourself ! 

Alb.  Sir,  I  have  sought  you  long 
To  find  your  pardon  ;  you  have  plough' d  the  ocean, 
To  wreak  your  vengeance  on  me  for  the  rape 
Of  this  fair  virgin.     Now  our  fortune  guides  us 
To  meet  on  such  hard  terms,  that  we  need  rather 
A  mutual  pity  of  our  present  state, 
Than  to  expostulate  of  breaches  past, 
Which  cannot  be  made  up.     And,  though  it  be 
Far  from  your  power  to  force  me  to  confess 
That  I  have  done  you  wrong,  or,  such  submission 
Failing  to  make  my  peace,  to  vent  your  anger, 
You  being  yourself  slavM  l,  as  I,  to  others  ; 
Yet  for  your  sister's  sake,  her  blessed  sake, 
In  part  of  recompense  of  what  she  has  suffer'd. 
For  my  rash  folly,  the  contagion 
Of  my  black  actions  catching  hold  upon 
Her  purer  innocence,  I  crave  your  mercy  ; 
And  wish,  however  several  motives  kept  us 
From  being  friends  while  we  had  hope  to  live, 
Let  death,  which  we  expect,  and  cannot  fly  from, 
End  all  contention. 

Tib.  Drink  upon  't ; 
'Tis  a  good  motion  ;  ratify  it  in  wine, 
And  'tis  authentical. 

Raym.  When  I  consider 
The  ground  of  our  long  difference,  and  look  on 
Our  not-to-be-avoided  miseries, 
It  doth  beget  in  me,  I  know  not  how, 

1  yourself  sluv'd]     Q,y.  "slav'd  yourself  "  '. 
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A  soft  religious  tenderness  ;   which  tells  me, 
Though  we  have  many  faults  to  answer  for 
Upon  our  own  account,  our  fathers'  crimes 
Are  in  us  punish VI.     Oh,  Albert,  the  course 
They  took  to  leave  us  rich  was  not ll  honest ! 
Nor  can  that  friendship  last  which  virtue  joins  not. 
When  first  they  forc'd  the  industrious  Portugals 
From  their  plantations  in  the  Happy  Islands 

Croc.  This  is  that  I  watch  for.  [Aside. 

Raym.  And  did  omit  no  tyranny  which  men, 
Inur'd  to  spoil  and  mischief,  could  inflict 
On  the  griev'd  sufferers  ;  when  by  lawless  rapine 
They  reap'd  the  harvest  which  their  labours  sow'd  ; 
And  not  content  to  force  "em  from  their  dwelling, 
But  laid  for  'em  at  sea,  to  ravish  from  'em 
The  last  remainder  of  their  wealth  ;  then,  then, 
After  a  long  pursuit,  each  doubting  other, 
As  guilty  of  the  Portugals'  escape, 
They  did  begin  to  quarrel,  like  ill  men 
(Forgive  me,  piety,  that  I  call  'em  so  !)  : 
No  longer  love  or  correspondence  holds 
Than  it  is  cemented  with  prey  or  profit : 
Then  did  they  turn  those  swords  they  oft  had  bloodied 
With  innocent  gore  upon  their  wretched  selves, 
And  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  cruelty 
Shewn  to  Sebastian  and  his  colony, 
By  being  fatal  enemies  to  each  other. 
Thence  grew  Aminta's  rape,  and  my  desire 
To  be  reveng'd.     And  now,  observe  the  issue  : 
As  they  for  spoil  forgot  compassion 
To  women  (who  should  ever  be  exempted  v 
From  the  extremities  of  a  lawful  war), 
We  now,  young  able  men,  are  fain  into 

u  was  7iot]     Sympson  silently  printed  "  was  sure  not ". 
v  As  they  for  spoil  forgot  compassion 

To  women  (who  should  ever  be  exempted,  <§c]     So  Sympson  silently,  and, 
no  doubt,  rightly. — Both  the  folios  have  ; 

"  As  they  for  spoyle  ever  forgot  compassion 
To  xvomen  (who  should  be  exempted"  &c. 
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The  hands  of  women,  that,  against  the  soft 
Tenderness  w  familiar  to  their  sex, 
AVill  shew  no  mercy. 

Croc,  [coming  forward"]  None,  unless  you  shew  us 
Our  long-lost  husbands. 
We  are  those  Portugal*  you  talkM  of. 

Haym.  Stay: 
I  met  upon  the  sea  in  a  tall  x  ship 
Two  Portugals,  famish'd  almost  to  death. 

Tib.  Our  ship,  by  this  wine,  and  those  the  rogues   that 
stole  her, 
Left  us  to  famish  in  the  barren  islands  ! 

Haym.  Some  such  tale  they  told  me  ; 
And  something  of  a  woman,  which  I  find 
To  be  my  sister. 

Croc.  Where  are  these  men  I 

Haym.  I  left  'em, 
Supposing  they  y  had  deluded  me 
With  forg'd  tales,  in  the  island,  where  they  said 
They  had  livM  many  years,  the  wretched  owners 
Of  a  huge  mass  of  treasure. 

Alb.  The  same  men, 
And  that  the  fatal  muck  we  quarrellM  for. 

Croc.  They  were  Portugals,  you  say  ? 

Haym.  So  they  profess'd. 

Croc.  They  may  prove  such  men  as  may  save  your  lives  : 
And  so  much  I  am  taken  with  fair  hope, 
That  I  will  hazard  life  to  be  resolvM  z  on  't. 
How  came  you  hither  ? 

Haym.  My  ship  lies  by  the  river's  mouth, 
That  can  convey  you  to  these  wretched  men 
Which  you  desire  to  see. 

Croc.  Back  to  your  prisons, 
And  pray  for  the  success  !     If  they  be  those 

w    Tenderness']     Sympson  silently  printed  "  Soft  tenderness  "  ;    and  so  the 
Editors  of  1778. 
x  tall]     i.  e.  stout. 

y  Supposing  they]     Q,y.  "  Supposing  that  they  "  ? 
z  resolv'd]     i.  e.  satisfied,  informed. 
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Which  I  desire  to  find,  you  are  safe  ;  if  not, 
Prepare  to  die  to-morrow ;  for  the  world 
Cannot  redeem  ye. 

Alb.  However,  we  are  arm'd 
For  either  fortune.         [Exeunt  all  except  Tibalt  and  Crocale. 

Tib.  What  must  become  of  me  now, 
That  I  am  not  dismiss' d  ? 

Croc.  Oh,  sir,  I  purpose 
To  have  your  company. 

Tib.  Take  heed,  wicked  woman  ! 
I  am  apt  to  mischief  now. 

Croc.  You  cannot  be 
So  unkind  to  her  that  gives  you  liberty. 

Tib.  No,  I  shall  be  too  kind,  that 's  the  devil  on  't ! 
I  have  had  store  of  good  wine  ;  and,  when  I  am  drunk, 
Joan  is  a  lady  to  me,  and  I  shall  lay 
About  me,  like  a  lord.     I  feel  strange  motions : 
Avoid  me,  temptation  ! 

Croc.  Come,  sir;   I'll  help  you  in.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— The  shore  of  the  first  island. 

Enter  Sebastian  and  Nicusa. 

Nic.    What  may  that  be 
That  moves  upon  the  lake  a  ? 

Seb.  Still  it  draws  nearer; 
And  now  I  plainly  can  discern  it ;   it 
Is  the  French  ship. 

Nic.  In  it  a  woman,  who 
Seems  to  invite  us  to  her. 

Seb.  Still  she  calls 
With  signs  of  love  to  hasten  to  b  her  : 
So  lovely  hope  doth  still  appear,  I  feel 
Nor  age  nor  weakness. 

a   What  may  that  be 

That  moves  upon  the  lake  ?]  This  speech  would  form  a  single  Hue  of  blank 
verse  ;  but  it  is  divided,  as  I  have  given  it,  in  both  the  folios  ;  and,  from  what 
follows,  such  seems  to  have  been  the  arrangement  intended  by  the  author. 

b  to]  Sympson  silently  printed  "  unto  ". 
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Nic.  Though  it  bring  death, 
To  us  'tis  comfort,  and  deserves  a  meeting  : 
Or  else  Fortune,  tir'd  with  what  we  have  suffer'd, 
And  in  it  overcome,  as  it  may  be, 
Now  sets  a  period  to  our  misery.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    IV.— The  second  island.     Before  the  hut.     An  altar 
prepared.     Horrid  music  within. 

Enter,  severally,  Raymond,  Albert,  and  Aminta. 

Raym.  What  dreadful  sounds  are  these  I 

Amin.  Infernal  music, 
Fit  for  a  bloody  feast. 

Alb.  It  seems  prepar'd 
To  kill  our  courages,  ere  they  divorce 
Our  souls  and  bodies. 

Raym.  But  they  that  fearless  fall 
Deprive  them  of  their  triumph. 

Enter  Rosellia,  Clarinda,  Jut.etta,  and  Hippolita. 

Amin.  See,  the  Furies, 
In  their  full  trim  of  cruelty  ! 

Ros.  'Tis  the  last 
Duty  that  I  can  pay  to  my  dead  lord. 
Set  out  the  altar  :  I  myself  will  be 
The  priest,  and  boldly  do  those  horrid  rites 
You  shake  to  think  on.     Lead  these  captains  nearer ; 
For  they  shall  have  the  honour  to  fall  first 
To  my  Sebastian's  ashes. — And  now,  wretches, 
As  I  am  taught  already  that  you  are, 
And  lately  by  your  free  confession, 
French  pirates,  and  the  sons  of  those  I  hate 
Even  equal  with  the  devil ;  hear  with  horror 
What  'tis  invites  me  to  this  cruel  course, 
And  what  you  are  to  suffer.     No  Amazons  we, 
But  women  of  Portugal,  that  must  have  from  you 
Sebastian  and  Nicusa  ;  we  are  they 
That  groan'd  beneath  your  fathers1  wrongs  ;  we  an- 
Those  wretched  women 
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Their  injuries  pursuM  and  overtook, 

And  from  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  losses 

We  are  taught  to  be  cruel.     When  we  were  forc'd 

From  that  sweet  air  we  breathM  in  by  their  rapine, 

And  sought  a  place  of  being,  as  the  seas 

And  winds  conspir'd  with  their  ill  purposes 

To  load  us  with  afflictions,  in  a  storm 

That  fell  upon  us,  the  two  ships,  that  brought  us 

To  seek  new  fortunes  in  an  unknown  world, 

Were  sever'd  ;   the  one  bore  all  the  able  men, 

Our  treasure  and  our  jewels ;  in  the  other 

We  women  were  embark'd,  and  fell  upon, 

After  long  tossing  in  the  troubled  main, 

This  pleasant  island  ;  but  in  few  c  months 

The  men  that  did  conduct  us  hither  died  : 

We  long  before  had  given  our  husbands  lost. 

Remembering  what  we  had  suffer'd  by  the  French, 

We  took  a  solemn  oath  never  to  admit 

The  cursM  society  of  men.     Necessity 

Taught  us  those  arts  not  usual  to  our  sex  ; 

And  the  fertile  earth  yielding  abundance  to  us, 

We  did  resolve,  thus  shap'd  like  Amazons 

To  end  our  lives  :  but,  when  you  arriv'd  here, 

And  brought  as  presents  to  us  our  own  jewels, 

Those  which  were  borne (1  in  the  other  ship — 

How  can  ye  hope  to  scape  our  vengeance  I 

Amin.  It  boots  not,  then,  to  swear  our  innocence  2 

Alb.  Or  that  we  never  forc'd  it  from  the  owners  ? 

Raym.  Or  that  there  are  a  remnant  of  that  wreck, 
And  not  far  off? 

Eos.  All  you  affirm,  I  know7, 
Is  but  to  win  time  ;  therefore  prepare  your  throats  ; 
The  world  shall  not  redeem  ye  :  and,  that  your  cries 
May  find  no  entrance  to  our  ears,  to  move 
Pity  in  any,  bid  loud  music  sound 

c  infeiv]  Sympson  silently  printed  "in  &  few", — as,  I  believe,  the  author 
wrote. 

d  borne]  Both  the  folios  "boorn";  and  perhaps  the  author  intended  the 
word  to  be  read  as  a  disyllable. 
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Their  fatal  knells.     If  ye  have  prayers,  use  'em 
Quickly  to  any  power  will  own  ye — 

Enter  Crocale,  Sebastian,  Nicdsa,  and  Tibalt  (!. 
But,  ha  !  who  are  these  ?  what  spectacles  of  misfortune  ? 
Why  are  their  looks  so  full  of  joy  and  wonder? 

Croc.  Oh,  lay  by 
These  instruments  of  death,  and  welcome  to 
Your  arms  what  you  durst  never  hope  to  embrace ! 
This  is  Sebastian,  this  Nicusa,  madam, 
Preserv'd  by  miracle. —  Look  up,  dear  sir, 
And  know  your  own  Roseliia :  be  not  lost 
In  wonder  and  amazement ;  or,  if  nature 
Can  by  instinct  instruct  you  what  it  is 
To  be  blest  with  the  name  of  father,  freely 
Enjoy  it  in  this  fair  virgin. 

Seb.  Though  my  miseries, 
And  many  years  of  wants  I  have  endued, 
May  well  deprive  me  of  the  memory 
Of  all  joys  past ;  yet,  looking  on  this  building, 
This  ruin'd  building  of  a  heavenly  form 

In  my  Roseliia,  I  must  remember 

I  am  Sebastian. 
Ros.  Oh,  my  joys  ! 
Seb.  And  here 

I  see  a  perfect  model  of  thyself, 

As  thou  wert  when  thy  choice  first  made  thee  mine  : 

These  cheeks  and  front e,  though  wrinkled  now  with  time, 

Which  art  cannot  restore,  had  equal  pureness 

Of  natural  white  and  red,  and  as  much  ravishing  ; 

Which,  by  fair  order  and  succession, 

I  see  descend  on  her  ;  and  may  thy  virtues 

Wind  into  her  form,  and  make  her  a  perfect  dower, 

No  part  of  thy  sweet  goodness  wanting  to  her  ! 

I  will  not  now,  Roseliia,  ask  thy  fortunes, 

Nor  trouble  thee  with  hearing  mine  ; 

Those  shall  hereafter  serve  to  make  glad  hours 

d  and  Tibalt]  Qy.  Ought  not  the  Master,  Lamure,  &c.,  to  enter  here  also  ? 
e  front]   Mason's  coi'rection. — Both  the  folios  "  fronts  "  ;  and  so  the  modern 
editors. 
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In  their  relation. All  past  wrongs  forgot, 

I  am  glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen ;  but  most, 
That  it  is  in  my  power  to  save  your  lives ; 
You  sav'd  ours  when  we  were  near  starv'd  at  sea, 
And  I  despair  not;  for,  if  she  be  mine, 
Rosellia  can  deny  Sebastian  nothing. 

Ros.  She  does  give  up 
Herself,  her  power,  and  joys,  and  all,  to  you, 
To  be  discharged  of  'em  as  too  burdensome  : 
Welcome  in  any  shape  ! 

Seb.  Sir,  in  your  looks  f  I  read  [To  Raymond. 

Your  suit  of  my  Clarinda  ;  she  is  yours. — 
And,  lady,  if  it  be  in  me  to  confirm 
Your  hopes  in  this  brave  gentleman,  presume 
I  am  your  servant. 

Alb.  We  thank  you,  sir. 

Amin.  Oh,  happy  hour  ! 

Alb.  Oh,  my  dear  Aminta  ! 
Now  all  our  fears  are  ended. 

Tib.  Here  I  fix  ;  she 's  mettle, 
Steel  to  the  back,  and  will  cut  my  leaden  dagger, 
If  not  us'd  with  discretion. 

Croc.  You  are  still  no  changeling. 

Seb.  Nay,  all  look  cheerfully ;  for  none  shall  be 
Denied  their  lawful  wishes.     When  a  while 
We  have  here  refresh'd  ourselves,  we  will  return 
To  our  several  homes  :  and  well  that  voyage  ends, 
That  makes  of  deadly  enemies  faithful  friends.  \_Exeimi. 

f  Sir,  in  your  looks,  §c~\  Here  the  folios  have  no  stage-direction  ;  and  Sympson 
supposed  that  Nicusa  was  addressed.  "  When  Aminta  depreciates  Albert  in 
her  conversation  with  Clarinda,  she  recommends  Raymond  to  her. 

[ '  I  could  say  more  ;  and  tell  you  I  have  a  brother, 
Another  brother,  that  so  far  excels  this  [Albert], 
Both  in  the  ornaments  of  man,  and  making — ' 

p.  347.] 

It  is  most  likely,  therefore,  he  is  the  person  intended  by  the  poet  to  possess 
her."  Ed.  1778.  Weber  adds,  "  that  Clarinda,  in  the  first  scene  of  this  act, 
anxiously  inquires  whether  '  the  new-come  prisoner  too,'  that  is,  Raymond,  is 
to  be  included  in  the  mandate  of  death  issued  by  her  mother." 
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Tlte  Spanish  Curate. 

In  the  folios,  1647,  16/9. 

The  second  folio  adds,  '*  A  Comedy." 


This  comedy,  the  unassisted  composition  of  Fletcher,  was  licensed  by 
Sir  Henry  Herbert,  October  24,  1622,  and  acted  at  the  Blackfriars, — 
undoubtedly  with  success,  for  we  find  that  during  Christmas  of  the  same 
year  it  was  performed  at  court  "upon  St.  Steevens  daye  at  night"  : 
see  Malone's  Shakespeare  (by  Boswell),  iii.  226,  146. 

Langbaine  having  stated  that  "  The  plot  of  Don  Henrique,  Ascanio, 
Violante,  and  Jacintha,  is  borrow'd  from  Gerardo's  History  of  Don  John 
pag.  202,  and  that  of  Leandro,  Bartolus,  Amarantha,  and  Lopez,  from 
the  Spanish  Curate  of  the  same  Author,  pag.  214,  &c."  (Ace.  of  English 
Dram.  Poets,  p.  215.),  Weber  concluded  that  "  Gerardo "  was  the 
author's  name,  and  observed  that  "  having  no  opportunity  of  consulting 
either  of  these  works,  he  was  unable  to  determine  how  far  Fletcher  was 
indebted  to  the  Spanish  novelist."  The  fact  is,  "  Gerardo  "  is  the  title  of 
a  work  written  by  Gonealo  de  Cespedes,  a  translation  of  which  into 
English  appeared  in  1622,  and  was  reprinted  in  1653.  The  first  edition 
I  have  not  seen.  Of  the  latter  edition  (to  which  Langbaine  refers)  the 
full  title  is  as  follows :  Gerardo  The  Unfortunate  Spaniard,  or  a 
Pattern  for  Lascivious  Lovers.  Containing  several  strange  Miseries  of 
Loose  Affections.  Written  by  an  ingenuous  Spanish  Gentleman  Don 
Goncalo  de  Cespides,  and  Meneces,  in  the  time  of  his  five  years  Imprison- 
ment. Originally  in  Spanish,  and  made  English  by  L\_eonard^\  D[igges~\. 
London,  <SfC.  1653,  8vo. 

I. — That  portion  of  the  play  which  relates  to  Don  Henrique,  Ascanio, 
Violante,  Jacintha,  and  Octavio,  is  founded  on  a  story  in  the  novel,  which 
may  be  thus  abridged.  "  There  resided  in  the  city  of  Tartesia  a  widow 
called  Fabia,  '  whom  Heaven  in  her  younger  years  endued  with  more 
beauty,  virtue,  and  goodness,  than  goods  of  fortune  or  nobleness  of  blood 
and  birth.'  Don  John  Ponce,  '  one  of  the  prime  Gallants  of  that  City ', 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  her,  which  he  strove  in  vain  to  gratify,  till 
at  last,  by  promising  in  the  presence  of  his  servants  that  he  would  even- 
tually marry  her,  he  accomplished  his  purpose.  Fabia  found  herself  with 
child.  Don  John,  soon  after,  wedded  '  a  dainty  dame  and  near  kinswoman 
of  his.'  Fabia  discovered  her  situation  to  her  parents,  who,  in  order  to 
conceal  her  shame,  '  married  her  to  a  person  of  their  rank,  but  one  that  had 
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good  means ;  with  whom  (her  defect  one  way,  and  excess  another,  un- 
noted) she  passed  for  a  maid  ;  and  some  eight  moneths  after,  was  delivered 
(as  legitimate)  of  a  lusty  Boy  ;  and  so  quickly  with  the  Infants  pleasing 
company  she  blotted  out  of  her  minde  the  abhorred  remembrance  of  the 
true  perjur'd  Father.'     After  ten  years,  Don  John  having  no  hopes  of 
issue  by  his  wife   ('  to  his  no  small  grief,  for  that  one  of  his  brothers, 
whom  he  deadly  hated,  was  necessarily  to  succeed  him  in  the  Estate  '), 
sought  to  gain  possession  by  law  of  the  son  that  Fabia  had  borne  ;  and, 
the  matter  having  been  submitted  to  the  decision  of  an  unscrupulous  judge, 
the  boy  was  delivered  to   Don  John, — a  proceeding  which  so  grieved 
Fabia's  husband  (who  loved  the  boy  as  if  he  had  been  his  own)  that 
he  fell  desperately  sick,  and  soon  after  died.     Don  John  caused  the  boy 
(who  was  also  called  Don  John,)   to  be  tenderly  brought  up  ;  'but  the 
Boys  own  good  inclination  to  all  vertuous  qualities  made  him  in  few  years 
grow  to  that  towardliness,  that  he  was  generally  beloved,  and  so  highly 
commended,  that  even  in  his  own  Father  it  begat  envy.'     The  step-dame 
hated  him  heartily ;  and  both  she  and  her  husband  were  so  aunoyed  at 
his  attention  to  '  his  own  poor  Mother'  (whom  he  every  day  '  saw  and 
served  '),  that  they  repented  of  having  claimed  him,  and  '  withdrew  all 
manner  of  allowance  either  to  sustain  or  cloath  him.'      Upon  this,  the 
youth  sued  them  at  law  for  means,  and,  by  a  sentence  of  the  court,  seven 
hundred  crowns  a  year  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  him.    This  annuity  he 
gave  up  to  his  mother,  and  betook  himself  to  a  kinsman  of  his  father  in 
the  city  of  Lisbon,  who  had  '  a  place  of  good  credit  in  the  Kings  Gallies.' 
There  he  lived  happily  enough,  till  hearing  by  letters  from  his  mother 
how  hardly   his  father  proceeded  in  the  payment  of  her  annuity,  he 
hastened  back  to  Tartesia.     The  step-dame  and  father  now  determined 
to  destroy  the  j^ounger  Don  John.     The   father  went  to  Seville,  hired 
there  four  ruffians  (soldiers  who  had  deserted)  to  despatch  his  son,  and 
having  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  Fabia,  where  the  youth  then  was, 
be  said,   '  That  before  is  the  Door ;  there  's  no  more  to  be  done,  but  one 
of  you  knock,  ask  for  Don  John,  and,  as  he  comes  out,  the  rest  may  so 
deal  with  him  that  he  may  save  himself  a  Revenge,  and  give  me  satis- 
faction.'    According  to  this  plan,  they  stabbed  the  youth  just  as  he  came 
out  of    his    mother's   house  :  but  he  died   not  immediately.      An   old 
woman,  who  had  accidentally  overheard  the  words  of  Don  John  at  the 
door  of  Fabia,  informed  that  unfortunate  mother  of  the  truth.    Fabia 
ran  to  the  Governor,  and,  falling  at  his  feet,   implored  vengeance  and 
justice.     '  Scarce  had  the  cruel  Father  notice  of  her  sorrow,  the  peoples 
curses,  and  his  sons  danger,when,  all  in  a  cold  sweat  and  frighting  fear,  the 
offence  gnawing  his  conscience,  without  more  ado  he  withdrew  himself 
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to  a  Monastery,  whereby,  without  further  proofs,  himself  declared  himself 
to  be  the  guilty  Actor.  And  therefore  the  severe  Governour  caused  him 
to  be  taken  forcibly  out,  and  consulted  earnestly  with  the  Judge  his 
Assistant  for  the  manner  of  his  punishment.  About  this  time  Qthe 
younger]  Don  John  ended  his  unhappy  life.  Now,  the  Father,  being 
wondrous  rich  and  powerfully  allied,  was  able  to  stop  and  cool  a  little 
the  Governours  fervent  proceeding.  For  by  Order  from  the  Inquisition 
(by  reason  of  the  cessation  from  divine  Service,  till  the  Sanctuary  man 
were  brought  back  again  to  the  Monastery)  it  was  commanded  he  should 
be  restored.'  At  the  beginning  of  this  business,  Don  John  had  committed 
to  the  custody  of  his  brothers,  for  concealment,  money  and  jewels  to  the 
value  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  ;  and  now,  when  his  troubles  had  con- 
sumed most  part  of  his  means,  he  demanded  from  them  the  deposit. 
They,  however,  denied  that  they  had  ever  received  from  him  a  single 
denier  ;  '  which  in  the  weary  worn  Gentleman  bred  such  a  sudden  pas- 
sion of  choller  and  disdain,  that  his  vital  spirits  stifled  with  the  venome 
of  his  Rage,  made  him  fall  flat  dead  before  the  spectators '."  pp.  201  —  208. 

II. — That  part  of  the  play  which  relates  to  Leandro,  Lopez,  Amaranta, 
and  Bartolus,  is  borrowed  from  another  tale  in  the  same  novel.  To  shew 
how  closely,  in  some  particulars,  Fletcher  has  adhered  to  that  tale,  I 
subjoin  it  entire, — and  the  rather,  because  the  work  from  which  it  is 
extracted  happens  to  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

Gerardo,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  city  of  Uiberis,  has  for  his  companion 
a  young  gentleman  who  tells  his  story  as  follows. 

"  'Tis  now  just  six  moneths  since  I  left  the  City  of  Corduba,  my 
native  soil,  where  by  the  name  of  Leandro  I  am  known,  as  by  a  reason- 
able good  Estate,  the  Inheritance  my  Father  there  left  me.  The. for- 
saking my  Countrey  was  caused  thus.  The  young  fry  and  Gallants  of 
our  Cities  quarter  where  I  lived,  did  usually  after  Mass  resort  to  certain 
Portals  and  Seats  in  our  Parish,  to  discourse ;  in  which  we  most  com- 
monly limited  the  power  and  actions  of  the  Great  Turk,  the  Forces  of 
the  Hungarian,  with  the  several  States  of  Italy,  and  Low  Countries  : 
nothing  was  amiss,  wherein  we  might  censure  and  govern  the  whole 
World  according  to  our  fancies.  But,  one  time  amongst  others,  a  differ- 
ent Card  proved  Trump,  and  (obvious  enough  to  our  youthfull  conditions) 
the  conversation  grew  hot  about  the  chiefest  beauties  of  our  Spanish 
Dames,  each  usurping  to  himself  the  priority  of  place  which  might 
most  suit  to  his  own  advantage.  Some  said,  the  Granadinians  were 
extraordinary  fair  ;  but  these  were  by  others  contradicted,  who 
the  Toledanians  gave  the  Superlative,  as  well  for  beauty  and 
feature  as  sharpness  of  wit  and  discretion ;    others  there  wanted  not, 
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that,  to  make  good  a  party,  would  prefer  the  careless  quick  spriiefulness 
of  our  Court  Dames  before  all.  This  was  the  more  general  opinion ; 
and  yet  another,  not  much  inferiour,  of  the  Sevilians,  whose  natural  and 
sweet  brown  complexion,  set  out  by  their  curious  neatness,  made  no  small 
ado  for  absolute  deciding  of  the  Controversie  ;  which  was  ended  by  one 
that  in  all  our  opinions  was  thought  to  have  the  best  judgment,  most 
modesty,  and  stayed  advisedness  in  his  conversation,  who,  offering  to 
speak,  forced  us  all  to  silence  with  the  following  discourse.  '  What  need 
you  weary  yourselves  with  vain  contradictions,  or  me  who  know  that 
all  the  perfection  and  beauty  in  the  World  lives  within  twelve  Leagues 
of  this  place,  not  in  any  great  City,  but  in  a  small  Village  of  Andeluzia, 
called  Osuna?  There  lives  the  rarest  Creature  this  day  in  Spain,  in 
which  happy  situation  (not  so  much  as  known  to  the  Town-dwellers, 
her  wariness,  with  her  Husbands  jealousie,  equal  to  her  beauty)  this 
Miracle  is  inclosed.  He  that  will  satisfie  his  owne  minde,  let  him  see 
her,  and  then  he  shall  perceive  withall  how  short  my  tongue  comes  of 
her  praise,  and  then  my  truth  shall  prevail  to  bring  him  out  of  a  former 
errour.' 

"  The  Speaker,  had  he  not  been  in  so  good  a  predicament  amongst  us,  we 
should  (doubtless)  all  have  contradicted,  and  laughed  at  his  exorbitancy  ; 
but  the  credit  he  had  gotten,  and  his  seldom  growing  to  such  height  of 
exaggeration,  sufficiently  under-propped  his  Reputation.  Wherefore, 
some  bending  their  brows,  others  re-questioning  him  touching  the  rare 
Piece,  we  made  it  parting-time,  cutting  the  thred  of  our  pleasing  conver- 
sation. Myself  went  to  dinner,  and  after  would  have  lien  down  to  sleep 
away  some  part  of  that  afternoon,  when  unexpectedly,  to  keep  me 
waking,  my  memory  suggested  to  me  the  aforesaid  Controversie  (a  desire 
stealingly  diving  into  my  heart  to  see  that  Woman),  and  this  in  such 
extremity  that,  though  I  purposely  diverted  myself,  yet  as  often  as  I  went 
about  to  do  so,  so  often  the  novelty  of  the  matter  and  my  friends  endear- 
ment set  upon  me.  But,  not  willing  to  be  thus  vanquished  (though  all 
wavering  and  pensative),  I  curbed  my  desires,  and  strook  the  sails  of  their 
unbridled  course  :  which  resistance  yet  spurred  me  so  much  the  faster, 
so  that  in  fine,  now  wholly  impatient,  and  fully  resolved  and  bent  upon 
the  mad  Enterprize,  I  first  settled  my  house,  and,  being  thorowly  in- 
formed of  this  Dame  and  her  parts,  putting  two  thousand  Crowns  in  Gold 
in  my  Purse,  betook  myself  to  a  lone  journey  ;  for,  though  I  had  servants 
at  command,  the  secrecy  with  which  I  disposed  my  affairs  would  not 
admit  of  any. 

"That  night  I  arrived  at  the  place,  and  having  taken  a  Chamber,  after 
I  had  a  while  rested,  I  called  the  Cast  of  the  house  to  me,  and  warily 
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endeavoured  to  know  from  him  who  in  all  the  Town  was  of  greatest 
Authority,  best  Life,  and  most  Reputation ;  which  (first  reckoning  up 
divers  persons)  at  last  he  resolved  to  bestow  upon  the  Vicar,  and  all  the 
attributes  that  might  be  proposed,  insomuch  that,  the  Election  falling 
out  pat  for  my  purpose,  and  the  tedious  night  over-past,  taking  a  season- 
able time,  I  departed  from  my  Lodging  to  the  aforesaid  parties  house  ; 
where  I  found  Master  Vicar  in  his  black  Damask  Gown,  with  an  Indian 
Cane  that  served  him  for  a  Walking-staff,  passing  to  and  fro  in  the 
Court  before  his  door.  As  he  saw  me  come  near,  he  began  to  make  a 
Stand,  and  I,  not  once  asking  whether  he  were  the  party  I  sought  (in 
respect  of  the  Relation  and  signs  given),  courteously  saluted  him,  and, 
drawing  a  Letter  out  of  my  Pocket,  framed  for  the  purpose,  with  the  out- 
side all  collied8,  delivered  it  to  him,  the  Superscription  directed  to  him- 
self. He  desired  me  to  be  covered1',  and  withall  demanded  from  whence 
the  Letter  was.  I  told  him  from  Nova  Hispania:  so  he,  without  more 
ado,  opened  it,  that  I  might  hear  him  reade  these  Contents :  Since  my 
arrival! from  Sevil  to  these  parts,  I  have  written  divers  Letters  unto  you,  but 
as  yet  received  no  answer  of  any;  and,  although  so  great  forgetfulncss  might 
cause  a  want  in  my  due  correspondence,  yet  the  desire  I  have  still  to  serve 
you  must  more  prevail  with  me :  and  therefore,  with  the  present  occasion 
offered,  I  am  willing  to  crave  a  continuance  of  the  favours  which  I  have 
heretofore  received  from  you,  and  do  recommend  my  son  Leandro,  the 
hearer,  to  you,  with  request  that  he  may  be  admitted  in  that  University  til! 
such  time  as  I  shall  arrive  at  home,  which  shall  be  (God  willing')  with  the 
next  Fleet.  This  sole  kindness  shall  supply  the  want  and  your  slackness 
in  not  answering  my  Letters  :  and  so,  God  keep  you.  Yours,  Diego 
Taviria.  In  reading  these  short  lines  he  could  not  but  (with  the 
doubtfull  admiration  of  what  he  beheld)  shew  some  change  of  counte- 
nance and  behaviour,  sometimes  writhing  his  mouth,  then  wrinckling  his 
forehead,  now  putting  his  finger  to  his  nose,  straight  clapping  himself 
upon  the  pate,  and  scratching  his  noddle,  till  finally,  shrinking  up  his 
shoulders,  and  goggling  his  eys,  he  concluded,  saying,  '  Doubtless, 
Signior,  you  are  mistaken  ;  for,  though  this  Letter  be  directed  in  the 
superscription  to  me,  and  that  there  be  no  other  of  my  name  in  the 
Town,  I  nmst  freely  confess  that  I  neither  have  now  nor  ever  had  any 
correspondence  from  those  remote  parts,  much  less  any  the  least  acquaint- 
ance with  your  Father  :  but,  setting  this  aside,  if  in  any  thing  I  may 
stead  you,  I  shall  be  most  willing  to  do  it,  out  of  the  desire  I  have  to 
perform  all  good  Offices  to  strangers'.    With  this,  my  honest  Priest  was 

1  collied]  i.  e.  soiled  (properly,  smutted  with  coal  i. 
b  to  be  covered]  i.  e.  to  put  on  my  hat. 
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silent ;  and  I,  foiling  now  into  my  Stratagem,  made  answer, '  Troth,  Signior, 
'tis  strange  my  Father  should  be  so  mistaken  :  I  was  in  good  hope  you 
had  been  the  party.  The  truth  is,  my  Father,  for  some  particular 
motives,  pleased  to  send  me  before  his  own  departure  for  [New]  Spain, 
and  (knowing,  as  he  said,  of  your  abode  in  this  Village)  with  order 
to  be  wholly  directed  by  you,  delivered  me  two  thousand  Crowns  in 
Gold,  which  I  have  here:  now,  though  yourself  be  not  the  party  to 
whom  I  was  recommended,  the  satisfaction  I  have  of  your  worth  doth 
oblige  me  to  request  you  to  take  the  money  into  your  custody,  onely 
delivering  me  at  times  what  I  shall  stand  in  need  of  for  my  occasions  ; 
for,  out  of  the  desire  I  have  to  obey  my  Father,  I  am  resolved  howsoever 
to  expect  him  in  this  place.'  Scarce  had  I  made  an  end  of  these  last 
words,  when  my  Vicar,  falling  into  a  suddenness  of  admiring  clamour, 
and  giving  himself  a  good  thump  on  the  breast,  said  to  me,  '  I  cry  thee 
mercy,  good  youth,  and  pray  thee  pardon  my  forgetfulness  ;  for  now  (with 
the  reflexion  of  my  memory)  I  fall  into  thy  Fathers  remembrance.  He ! 
why,  he  was  one  of  the  onely  most  intimate  friends  I  had,  and  sole  com- 
panion in  my  youthfull  days.  Tell  me,  Lad,  is  he  not  very  old  now  ? 
who  did  he  marry  ?  how  many  Brothers  are  there  of  you  ?  Honest, 
honest  Taviria  !  who  would  have  thought  to  see  a  Son  of  thine  so 
tall  and  well  grown  ?  Truly,  Leandro,  thou  maist  think  thyself  happy 
in  that  Heaven  was  pleased  to  give  thee  so  worthy  a  Father,  as  to  me 
the  best  friend  that  ever  I  had.  Well,  till  he  come,  here  you  shall  be, 
and  have  such  lodging  and  respect  as  befits  our  friendship  :  let  me  other- 
wise know  what  manner  of  admission  is  desired  in  the  Letter,  that  accor- 
dingly his  will  and  your  convenience  may  be  effected.'  Observe  here, 
noble  Gerardo,  what  doubts  and  difficulties  this  golden  bait  in  an  instant 
removed  from  the  old  Vicar.  Well  did  I  ghess  before-hand  what  my 
intent  would  come  to,  and  therefore  the  novelty,  which  to  another  might 
have  seemed  strange,  bred  no  admiration  at  all  in  me.  I  went  on  with 
my  plot  then,  and,  courteously  thankfull  to  his  kinde  offer,  delivered 
him  (taking  first  a  Bill  of  his  hand  for  the  receipt,  to  secure  me  from 
his  covetousness)  the  two  thousand  Crowns  ;  and,  reserving  onely  such 
a  quantity  as  I  thought  fit,  advertized  him  also  that,  having  been  reason- 
ably trained  up  in  the  Civil  and  Canon  Laws,  I  desired  much  to  better 
ni}r  knowledge  by  being  Clerk  to  some  Lawyer  in  that  Town,  till  such 
time  as  my  Father  should  arrive.  My  purpose  much  pleased  him,  and 
with  his  approbation  I  went  to  hearken  after  some  one  whom  I  might 
best  like,  and  with  him  to  make  my  agreement.  You  must  suppose, 
Signior,  this  Machine  wanted  not  foundation,  and  no  less  than  fully  suting 
to  my  purpose ;  for  the  Dames  Husband  that  brought  me  to  Osuna 
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(though  none  of  the  hest  or  richest)  was  one  of  the  Lawyers  that  lived 
there,  newly  married  and  having  a  fair  Wife,  extremely  wary  and  jealous  of 
her  honesty ;  so  that  quickly  you  shall  perceive,  the  planting  myself  by  any 
kinde  of  means  there  was  not  the  least  important  step  to  my  enterprize, 
which  was  well  furthered  by  some  little  learning  I  had  of  both  Lawes,  which, 
to  my  Parents  great  rejoycing,  in  my  younger  days  I  studied,  who  purposed 
to  have  directed  my  life  to  such  Courses,  as  by  their  death  and  my  new 
inheritance  proved  frustrate.  At  length  (informed  thorowly  of  my 
Lawyers  house)  thither  went  1 ;  where  I  found  him  busily  turning  over 
Bartolus  and  Baldus,  drawing  and  framing  certain  Petitions.  I  saluted 
him.  He  willed  me  to  sit  down,  taking  me  (it  should  seem)  for  some 
Client  that  needed  his  advice  :  so  he  demanded  what  my  business  wras  ; 
to  which  I,  with  a  well  premeditated  discourse,  made  him  this  answer  ; 
'  Signior,  I  was  born  (so  please  you)  in  Nova  Hispania,  though  my 
Parents  were  of  these  parts  and  this  Andaluzia,  by  whom  I  am  parti- 
cularly sent  to  this  University,  till  such  time  as  they  shall  land  in  Spain, 
to  exercize  myself  in  the  Study  of  the  Laws,  which  course  I  began  not 
long  ago  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  And  that  this  their  desire  might  obtain 
some  reasonable  effect,  they  thought  fit  to  remit  it,  and  me  withall,  to 
Master  Vicar  of  this  place,  with  whom  they  profess  so  strict  a  league  of 
ancient  friendship  that  I  may  indeed  better  give  it  the  title  of  alliance. 
He,  knowing  their  pleasure  and  my  purpose,  hath  made  particular 
election  of  yourself,  your  virtue,  learning,  and  house,  for  the  accom- 
plishment ;  so  great  is  his  satisfaction  of  you  :  neither,  were  not  I  (as  I 
say)  limited  to  his  opinion  in  this  point,  should  I  for  my  part  seek  any 
further  for  my  own  benefit.  (This  presupposed)  I  shall  esteem  myself 
most  happy  to  be  not  onely  instructed,  but  much  profited  also  by  you. 
And,  if  there  be  no  precize  cause  to  hinder  it,  I  beseech  you,  let  me  be 
admitted  into  your  Company,  till  such  time  as  my  Father  arrive;  in 
which  I  will  not  onely  endeavour  to  undergo  some  part  of  the  burden  of 
your  continual  business,  but  will  also  obey  you  as  a  Servant,  without 
any  recompence  more  than  your  good  instruction  ;  rather,  you  shall 
have  monethly  of  me  thirty  Crowns  to  further  your  pains  in  the  per- 
formance ;  for  which  I  will  give  such  satisfaction  and  security  as  you 
shall  please  to  demand.'  All  this  I  hudled  up  as  speedily  as  I  could 
deliver  unto  him,  not  willing  to  give  him  the  least  time  of  pause  to 
consider  of  it,  for  fear  of  the  worst.  To  which,  after  some  little 
suspence,  turning  his  eys  to  me  (and  doubtless  the  profit  considered, 
which  came  in  so  easily  to  him),  he  thus  answered  ;  '  Though  (forewarn'd 
by  many  unlucky  accidents)  I  have  a  long  time  made  choice  rather  of 
living  alone  (though  discommodiously)  than  ill-accompanied,  yet  [y]our 
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honest  presence,  and  mine  own  wish  that  Master  Vicar  should  prove  no 
lyar  in  my  commendation,  do  level  all  difficulties  with  me ;  and  there- 
fore you  may  presently  settle  yourself  in  my  house,  giving  first  security 
(as  is  fitting)  for  the  promise  and  offer  you  have  made.'  '  You  shall 
have  (quoth  I)  the  hest  you  can  desire.'  And  so,  without  more  words, 
(very  jocund)  he  took  his  Cloak,  and  (Heaven  knows  if  fearfull  to  lose 
the  good  hargain)  hand  in  hand  we  went  to  the  Vicars  house;  who, 
spying  me,  came  out  to  welcom  us,  saying,  '  To  know  your  sure  election, 
'tis  sufficient  that  I  behold  the  person  who  accompanies  you,  on  whom 
you  may  safely  rely  for  your  best  advancement,  which  exceedingly 
glads  me  on  your  Father  my  best  friend  his  behalf.'  To  this  we  both 
returned  our  thanks,  onely  my  Lawyer  proposed  the  security  for  my 
person,  which  was  yet  wanting.  To  which  the  good  Priest  replied  what 
I  could  wish,  extolling  my  Fathers  ability  and  my  means,  so  much  as  if 
we  had  been  all  the  days  of  our  lives  familiarly  acquainted  ;  and  closed 
up  his  speech  with  this,  that  he  would  trust  me  with  all  his  wealth, 
and,  if  need  were,  instantly  deposite  a  thousand  or  two  of  Crowns  for  me. 
"  Much  less  would  have  secured  the  hungry  Lawyer,  who,  thinking  he 
had  now  discovered  the  Riches  of  Peru  (the  joyfullest  man  alive),  taking 
our  leaves,  he  brought  me  home  to  his  house  with  him ;  and  there  he 
caused  to  be  chalked  out,  as  it  were,  for  me  a  certain  miserable  Cab- 
bin  on  top  of  the  Stair-case  going  towards  his  own  Chamber ;  and 
causing  as  wretched  a  bed  to  be  brought  in,  I  placed  it  to  my  own  best 
liking,  contented  with  any  thing  in  hope  of  effecting  my  desire.  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  how  joyfull  a  man  nowr  I  was,  thinking  that  the 
greatest  part  of  my  journey  was  past ;  for  certainly  it  may  well  be 
thought  that,  had  not  hope  of  gain  vanquished  mine  Oast,  it  were 
impossible  for  me  to  have  gotten  so  much  as  over  his  threshold.  And 
now  for  my  Diet,  faring  as  I  would  have  done  at  mine  own  home,  I 
indeavoured  all  I  could  to  make  much  of  my  Lawyer,  not  eating  a  bit 
of  which  he  had  not  (in  a  manner)  the  one  half :  our  meat  was  dressed 
by  a  Wench  of  some  dozen  years  of  age,  the  onely  Creature  his  jealousie 
would  allow  him  for  a  servant.  For  other  things,  in  my  Apparel,  as  in 
my  behaviour,  I  was  mean  and  simple,  and  always  most  of  all  wary  in 
my  looks  or  questions  :  with  these  I  by  little  and  little  gained  upon  my 
Masters  affection  and  austere  condition,  and  so  lived  many  days  most 
conformably  with  him.  In  all  the  time,  I  was  so  far  from  seeing  her 
that  had  thus  transformed  me,  that  I  could  not  so  much  as  hear  the 
least  treading  or  motion  to  make  me  think  there  was  a  Creature 
more  than  the  two  mentioned  in  that  inchanted  house.  Oh,  how  often 
(full   of   confusion)    doubted    I    of    the    credit   of    my   absent  friends 
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Relation !  how  often  with  a  scalding  sigh  my  heart  resolved  to  break 
that  silence  by  mounting  the  few  stairs !  when  suddenly  an  amorous  fear 
of  marring  the  whole  Ennterprize  turned  me  back  again  like  a  Coward 
to  my  Chamber  ;  where,  framing  Complaints  against  her  I  knew  not, 
and  loving  one  whom  mine  eys  never  saw,  sometimes  I  grew  into  deep 
mclancholly,  otherwhiles,  better  pleased,  I  expected  the  Sundays 
approach,  by  which  time  my  Mistris,  being  necessarily  to  go  to  Mass, 
could  no  longer  be  concealed.  But  the  expected  day,  as  it  came,  so  it 
vanished,  leaving  me  no  more  comfort  than  sight  of  her,  and  to  remain 
still  in  my  doubt  with  greater  torment,  so  to  frame  new  fancies  and 
Chymseras  to  my  thoughts.  Yet  the  next  Holy-day,  before  Sun-rising, 
being  watchfull  (mine  ears  spurred,  as  it  \vei"e,  and  my  senses  broad- 
waking),  I  might  hear  some  persons  stalking  before  my  Chamber-door  ; 
which  paces,  seeming  to  me  by  the  sound  and  noise  to  be  of  Chapins e,  so 
altered  me,  that,  naked  as  I  was,  I  leap'd  out  of  my  bed,  and  opened 
the  door,  but  so  unluckily,  that  I  could  but  onely  get  a  sight  of  my 
Mistris  with  her  back  turned,  as  she  went  past  me.  Here  I  was  quite 
transported,  and  had  (doubtless)  laid  hold  on  her  Mantle,  had  not  her 
Husband  accompanied  her :  what  I  could  then  make  ghess  at  was  a 
gallant  and  spritely  personage  ;  whereby  somewhat  more  heartened,  and 
warned  to  be  more  watchfull  against  another  opportunity,  I  began  to 
dress  me.  (My  comfort  now  more  and  more  increasing  from  that  happy 
minute)  I  began  to  promise  myself  some  good  effect  out  of  the  increase 
of  his  love  to  me,  which  was  still  fed  and  augmented  by  my  continual 
presents ;  which  proved  so  happy  and  seasonable,  that,  when  (unex- 
pectedly) I  least  dream'd  of  any  such  matter,  my  services  obtained  their 
desired  acceptance  ;  for  one  day  after  Dinner  he  came  into  my  Chamber, 
where,  sitting  him  down  by  me,  he  fell  abruptly  into  this  discourse ; 
'  My  Leandro,  when  good  deeds  receive  not  an  ecmal  Guerdon  (according 
as  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  in  our  Civil  Law  doth  tell  us),  fit  it  is  that 
our  good  will  at  least  express  a  thankfulness  in  words ;  to  which,  Leandro, 
I  am  so  much  an  enemy  (following  in  that  the  opinion  of  our  Bartolus) 
that  I  had  rather  by  silence  confess  wherein  I  stand  obliged  and  how  much 
thou  hast  ingaged  me.  This  I  had  sooner  made  known,  had  not  the 
nice  condition  and  retiredness  of  my  Wife  Violante  been  a  bar  unto  it ; 
otherwise,  I  might  offer  you  hence-forward  nrv  Table,  that  so  you  might 
be  eased  of  so  much  care  and  expence  as  you  are  at ;  but  she  is  so  loth 
and  unwilling  that  any  but  myself  should  be  seen  in  our  private  Room, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  once  to  induce  her  to  accept  of  thy  cmiet 

<-'  Chapins']  Or  chioppines — i.  e.  high  shoes,  or  rather  clogs.   (The  Venetian  chioppines  were 
of  enormous  size,— a  sort  of  stilts  :  see  Douce's  Must,  of  Shakespeare,  ii.  232.) 
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modest  company.  Accept  therefore  my  good  wishes,  and,  as  thou  lovest 
me,  hence-forward  limit  thy  cxcessfull  prodigality  towards  us,  since  what 
hath  hitherto  been  received  obligeth  me,  whilest  I  live,  to  a  thankfull 
acknowledgment.'  These  formal  speeches  with  all  plainess  and  sincerity 
my  Mistrisses  Husband  used  to  me ;  to  which  I  (quite  contrary,  much 
over-joyed)  returned  others,  best  suting  to  my  cautclous  intention,  giving 
him  to  understand  that  those  poor  trifles  he  pleased  to  accept  of  proceeded 
from  my  natural  condition,  and  that  he  needed  not  express  the  least 
thanks  for  such  slender  toys.  This  sent  him  away  much  more  obliged 
than  he  came  (my  hopes  beginning  now  to  bud  some  good  success)  : 
howsoever  yet  I  wanted  the  sight  and  main  mark  I  aimed  at ;  though 
some  six  days  after  these  Clouds  were  dispersed  from  mine  eys ;  for,  as 
I  still  continued  my  presents,  one  (as  good  luck  would)  fell  out  pat  for 
me,  since,  being  so  acceptable  and  welcome  to  my  Master,  it  made  him 
(over-ruling  his  Wives  niceness,  and  dispensing  with  his  own  jealousie) 
send  for  me  to  his  Table,  where  they  both  sate  together  at  Dinner,  and 
this  in  such  haste,  that  1  had  scarce  leisure  to  settle  my  countenance,  so 
frighted  as  if  I  were  to  expect  a  sentence  of  death,  which  made  me  come 
even  trembling  into  his  presence. 

"  Without  Hyperbole  may  I  tell  you,  mine  eys  till  that  instant  never 
beheld  such  beauty,  neither  could  fancies  self  frame  a  more  absolute 
feature  to  my  desires.  I  know  not  how  to  paint  her  out,  but  my 
tongue  must  fall  short,  and  the  rare  Original  complain  of  my  defect 
herein.  To  make  Similes  or  rackt  Allusions  of  Emeralds,  Diamonds, 
skeins  of  Gold,  flakes  of  Snow,  Corall,  Crystall,  Alabaster,  these  (be- 
sides mean  and  base  to  equal  her  perfections)  might  rather  make  the 
Authour  in  your  judgment  poetical,  than  truly  express  her  peerless 
Image  ;  and  therefore  you  may  thus  believe  and  credit  me,  that  the  least 
I  could  discern  was,  under  a  white  smooth  front  crowned  with  the  tresses 
of  her  neat  and  well-grown  Chessnut  hair,  two  Saphires,  two  Morning- 
Stars,  two  Suns,  two — but  why  use  I  such  strange  Comparisons  ? — a 
pair  of  Azure,  chearfull,  honest  eys,  in  whose  midst  a  well-proportioned 
Nose  served  as  a  border  to  the  Lilly-Roseate  Cheeks,  and  as  a  Silver 
threshold  to  the  ruddy  Gates,  her  Lips,  as  they  for  Jaylors  to  the  trea- 
sure of  her  thick-set,  white,  small  teeth.  Briefly,  the  least  of  those 
parts,  whose  all  were  then  lively  represented  to  my  imagination,  were 
worthy  more  than  humane  love  or  regard.  I  was  strucken  dumb  as  a 
statue,  insomuch  that  (had  I  been  so  happy  as  to  have  deserved  but  a 
glance  of  her  bright  eys)  she  might  have  seen  how  I  was  troubled,  and 
consequently  some  part  of  my  affection  :  but  they  stirred  not ;  for  in  all 
the  time  of  my  stay  there  I  could  not  collect  that  she  so  much  as  once 
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lifted  her  sight  from  her  Husbands  bosom,  who,  turning  to  me,  thus 
began  ;  '  First  and  foremost,  Leandro,  you  are  to  take  it  for  an  especial 
favour  that  I  so  freely  give  you  access  hither,  where  (I  may  truly  pro- 
fess) no  living  man  but  myself  since  our  Marriage  hath  entred ;  and 
next,  that  is,  hence-forward,  you  must  eat  with  me  adays,  for  I  am  re- 
solved not  to  let  you  waste  your  money  so  exorbitantly  ;  and  therefore 
without  Reply  you  shall  do  as  I  would  have  you  in  a  matter  that  is 
so  fitting  and  reasonable  :  besides,  I  shall  be  the  more  beholding  to  you, 
that  so  we  may  live  together  like  Father  and  Son  ;  for  such  is  my  esti- 
mation now  of  you.'  I  knew  not  how  to  meet  him  with  a  fitting  .Reply, 
my  powers  and  senses  were  so  confounded  :  but,  fearing  to  incur  his  sus- 
pition,  recollecting  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  I  thus  made  answer ;  '  Sir, 
the  self-same  reason  you  have  to  command  me  for  the  obeying  your  will, 
inforceth  me  to  contradict  it ;  for  it  were  no  part  of  manners,  much  less 
thankfulness,  in  me,  if,  knowing  the  quietness  of  your  disposition,  and 
the  privacy  with  which  my  Mistris  Violante  delights  to  live,  I  should 
for  my  benefit  interrupt  it  :  the  favour  you  would  herein  do  me  I  shall 
esteem  whilest  I  have  life,  and  therefore  humbly  beseech  you  to  mention 
this  particular  no  further  ;  for  this  I  tell  you,  not  to  obey  is  my  utmost 
determination.'  My  pretence  was,  witli  this  dissembled  backwardness  to 
lay  up  a  good  opinion  in  his  suspitious  breast,  and  with  it  to  wear  out  all 
tracks  of  distrust,  and  so  to  assure  myself  against  a  fit  opportunity  :  this 

it  was  made  me  refuse  my  kinde  Lawyers  offer My  Master  wanted 

no  replies  and  stiff  intreaties  ;  but  all  were  vain,  considering  that  in  my 
modest  wariness  all  the  hopes  and  good  success  of  my  Love  consisted  :  and 
yet  from  that  time  forward  I  had  courage  enough  to  continue  my  seeing 
the  fair  Violante,  always  taking  my  times  when  both  of  them  were  to- 
gether; for  indeed  I  durst  do  no  otherwise,  neither  gave  me  my  Master 
other  opportunity,  and  his  dainty,  too-honest  Wife  less  ;  from  whom,  in 
all  this  time,  I  never  so  much  as  heard,  not  onely  the  least  word  proceed 
from  her,  that  might  open  a  way  for  any  discourse  of  mine  unto  her,  but 
never  beheld  her  so  much  as  cast  up  her  eys  from  work  :  whereby  you 
may  conceive  what  a  confused,  watchfull  life  I  had,  since  that,  and  my 
want  of  conversation  with  any  living  soul,  must  needs  keep  me  in  a 
restless  torment. 

"  But  the  accomplishment  of  my  desire  was  not  long  deferred,  though  it 
might  well  have  cost  me  my  life,  since  by  it  I  was  in  hazard  to  have 
lost  it :  for,  as  my  fortune  would,  one  afternoon  amongst  others,  my 
Master  and  his  Wife  were  passing  the  time  at  Chess,  and  I  onely 
present,  that  (sometimes  setting  up  the  men,  otherwhiles  seeing  my 
Mistris  with  her  fair  hands  nimbly  removing  them  up  and  down)  was 
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better  diverted.  Her  Husband,  being  at  last  called  to  a  Client  that  was 
coiiie  to  him,  and  necessarily  to  spend  some  time  in  his  study,  was 
forced  to  leave  the  Game,  saying  to  me  very  jocundly  before  his  going 
down,  '  Leandro,  thou  seest  how  near  losing  Violante  is;  Prethee,  look 
she  stir  not  the  men,  for  I  had  rather  than  any  thing  heat  her  this  time.' 
1  promised  I  would  ;  whereupon  he,  as  joyfull  as  I  over-joyed,  went  his 
way,  and  left  us.  But  now,  dear  friend,  began  the  timorous  panting  of 
my  heart,  and  my  tongue  to  he  tyed  with  the  sudden  amazement  of  my 
senses ;  and  indeed  I  was  not  able  (though  I  firmly  resolved  it)  to  form 
in  my  brain  the  least  introduction  to  my  amorous  purpose,  though  the 
opportunity  were  marvellous,  till  the  fair  Violante,  ridding  me  of  this 
confusion  (though  to  a  different  purpose),  with  a  smiling  countenance 
thus  demanded  of  me  ;  '  Do  you  know  this  play,  Leandro  ?  for,  if  (as 
I  think)  you  do,  you  may  do  me  a  good  turn  with  your  help,  and,  on 
my  word,  I  should  be  much  beholding  to  you,  if  you  could  teach  me  how 
to  save  the  Check-Mate  my  Husband  thinks  to  give  me'.  No  woi'ds 
could  here  express  my  hearts  joy,  which  had  now  an  open  vent  made  to 
let  out  my  amorous  resentment,  and  thus  I  made  answer ;  '  I  have  long 
known  this  Game,  which  hath  cost  me  much  monies  loss  and  labour ; 
and,  though  want  of  skill  might  make  me  distrustfull,  yet  at  present  I 
believe  I  can  shew  you  so  cunning  a  trick,  that  you  (pleasing  to  make 
use  of  it)  shall  not  onely  save  the  Check-mate,  but,  instead  of  receiving 
from  my  Master,  you  shall  put  it  upon  him.'  Violante  was  the  most 
ravished  Creature  alive  to  hear  this  ;  and,  thinking  it  long  to  be  satisfied, 
replied,  '  My  Husband  will  be  here  presently,  and  therefore,  good  sweet 
Leandro,  tell  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  or  else  we  shall  want  opportunity.' 
These  last  words  gave  fire  to  my  boldness  ;  wherefore,  laying  hold  upon 
her,  and  no  longer  deferring  my  intent,  with  a  new  faltring  I  began  thus 
to  accost  her ;  '  The  same  fear,  my  dearest  Mistris,  which  in  so  small  a 
matter  you  express,  enforceth  me  (desirous  not  to  lose  the  conjuncture) 
that,  without  expecting  a  further  occasion,  I  lay  hold  on  the  present ; 
and  therefore  I  beseech  you  know,  that  yourself  onely,  Dear  sweet,  hath 
been  powerfull  to  reduce  me  (being  one  of  greater  quality  than  you  take 
me  for  at  present)  to  this  meanness  and  low  Estate,  into  which  I  have 
put  myself  to  see  and  serve  you,  (the  Relation  a  near  friend  of  mine 
made  of  your  rare  parts  drawing  me  from  my  Countrey  and  home)';  and 
so  without  ceasing,  even  to  that  very  time,  from  the  instant  that  I  had 
first  notice  of  it  in  Corduba,  held  on  my  discourse  with  such  painfull 
sighs  as  might  have  melted  Flint  or  Adamant.  But  what  think  you 
was  the  answer  to  my  tenderness  ?  the  very  renewing  it  doth  affright 
me  ;  for  I  no  sooner  made  an  end  of  declaring  my  passion  to  her,  when, 
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the  bloud  in  her  fair  Cheeks  turned  to  yellow  paleness,  full  of  sudden 
fury,  her  lips  unfolded  me  this  answer ;  '  It  is  not  possible,  false-hearted 
Leandro,  that  thy  breast  can  nourish  better  bloud  than  what  thy  base 
purpose  hath  discovered,  since,  wert  thou  (as  thou  sayest)  nobly  born, 
thou  wouldest  rather  seek  to  honour  one  that  so  well  deserves  it  of  thee 
as  my  Husband,  than  deprive  him  of  it  by  attempting  his  dishonour.' 
And,  her  Choller  here  boiling  up,  she  concluded  the  rest  with  the  Chess- 
Board,  discharging  with  both  hands  that,  and  her  anger  to  boot,  on  my 
head.  The  sudden  accident  quite  bereaved  me  of  my  understanding,  so 
that  now  I  was  utterly  lost,  and  the  rather  when  I  might  hear  her  Hus- 
band come  up  stairs,  and  see  his  alteration  at  his  entrance,  caused  with 
the  noise  which  the  blow  and  ratling  of  the  men  had  made.  My  Master 
looked  blank  when  he  saw  the  fashion  of  his  Game  marred  ;  and,  turning 
smilingly  to  me,  willed  me  to  resolve  him  of  his  doubt.  But  Viulante,  who 
perceived  by  my  troubled  countenance  the  poor  satisfaction  I  was  then 
likely  to  have  given,  taking  upon  her  my  part,  delivered  this  harmless 
answer ;  '  You  need  not  be  troubled  to  see  the  Games  thus  turned  Topsie- 
turvy,  for  I  have  the  worst  of  it  1  am  sure,  and  yours  was  in  a  great  deal 
of  likelihood  to  be  lost,  since,  being  desirous  to  stead  myself  from  Leandro  "s 
skill,  he  had  taught  me  so  subtil  and  cunning  a  trick,  as  that  I  might 
not  onely  have  saved  the  Mate,  but  put  it  upon  you  also,  though  my 
Gown  and  carelesness  together  (as  I  was  removing)  ended  our  strife, 
throwing  down  the  Chess-board,  under  which  (at  our  first  sitting  down) 
a  piece  of  it  neglectfully  was  left.'  With  this  admirable  evasion, 
jerking,  as  it  were,  at  my  intent  and  weak  confidence,  and  withall  dis- 
sembling no  part  of  the  truth,  she  ended  the  confusion  ;  and  her  Husband 
was  well  satisfied,  who  loving  her  most  tenderly,  and  that  being  an 
occasion  of  pastime,  attributing  all  to  jest  and  sport,  he  himself  grew 
very  pleasant. 

"  When  the  heart,  Gerardo,  is  full  of  passion,  ill  can  the  ears  hearken  to 
reason  :  my  soul  was  all  now  on  a  light  flame,  and  it  had  been  impossible 
for  any  counsel  or  advice  to  have  diverted  me,  much  less  could  I  be  blamed 
for  my  perseverance  in  love,  since  I  had  not  any  friend  to  wean  me  from 
my  headlong  desires,  so  that  I  could  not  give  them  nor  my  affection 
over.  After  this  hapued,  I  was  no  sooner  gotten  from  my  Mistrisses 
sight  to  my  Chamber,  and  laid  down  on  my  bed  to  take  some  little  rest, 
when,  after  a  terrible  pain  within  me,  and  a  cold  sweat  all  without, 
instantly  a  raging  fit  of  a  Calenture  seiz'd  me,  which,  holding  on  me  a 
good  space,  bereaved  me  of  all  appetite,  and  in  four  days  brought  me  to 
extreme  danger,  and  the  fift,  being  given  over  by  Physicians,  I  began  to 
think  my  fatal  hour  was  at  hand.  My  Masters  grief  was  far  greater 
than  the  cause  of  my  infirmity  deserved :  in  all  the  time  of  sickness  he 
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did  not  once  stir  from  me,  rather  (neglecting  all  his  affairs),  he  was  onely 
carefull  of  cherishing  me,  and  applying  the  best  helps  for  my  recovery  : 
but  (both  lie  and  the  Doctors  ignorant  of  my  malady)  the  remedies  they 
used  put  me  into  more  danger;  for  no  drugs  are  able  to  restore  Love 
(an  ill  incurable,  that  onely  wants  an  Avicen).  In  fine,  towards  night 
(which  proved  to  me  the  saddest  gladdest  that  hitherto  I  enjoyed)  the 
Lawyer  having  most  urgent  occasion  to  be  from  home,  because  he  would 
not  leave  me  all  alone,  as  fearing  the  swift  approach  of  my  fit,  calling 
his  Wife  most  lovingly  to  him,  he  intreated  her  to  keep  me  company  till 
his  return.  With  much  perswasion  she  grew  (as  I  might  hear)  at  last 
contented ;  for  even  in  occasions  of  charity  she  loved  to  shew  a  nice- 
rigorous  disposition.  Though  my  sickness  were  terrible,  yet  had  it  not 
captived  my  senses  ;  for  they,  still  free,  might  now  perceive  how  near 
they  were  to  their  cruel  Owner,  who  at  length  (Heaven  willing  to  pre- 
serve my  life)  either  pitying  to  see  me  brought  to  this  low  weakness, 
and  my  frolick  youth  turned  to  a  sad  picture  of  death,  or  belike 
acknowledging  the  pureness  of  my  loyall  affection,  or  for  both  (for 
indeed  no  woman  loaths  to  be  loved,  and  few  or  none  there  are  which 
at  last  yield  not),  sending  forth  most  tender  sighs,  and  sitting  her  down 
upon  my  bed,  taking  in  her  fair  hands  mine,  she  began  to  powre  this 
balm  into  my  wounded  heart ;  '  Is  it  possible,  discreet  Leandro,  that  he, 
who  for  an  uncertain  Relation  of  my  poor  beauty  took  on  him  the 
hardiness  of  hoping  to  possess  it,  should  in  the  first  onset  fail,  and  shew 
such  weakness  in  the  first  resistance  ?  Believe  me,  Sir,  did  not  your 
generous  proceeding  lowdly  publish  your  nobleness,  this  present  co ward ize 
would  make  me  much  doubt  it.  Take  courage,  Leandro ;  for,  if  when 
first  you  declared  your  amorous  intent  to  me,  I  should  have  been  won, 
or  should  my  words  or  countenance  have  given  the  least  strength  to  your 
imagination,  she,  that  is  now  affected  by  such  a  facility  and  lightness, 
might  have  been  justly  rejected  ;  for  that  Fort,  which  with  valour  and 
perseverance  suffers  one  and  many  assaults  by  an  enemy,  ought  to  be 
more  prized  than  that  which  yields  upon  a  bare  Parley :  neither  could 
you  have  made  a  Conquest  where  you  should  have  found  no  painfull 
resistance  to  make  your  glory  the  greater.  For  the  torments  you  have 
undergone  in  my  affection  I  am  as  well  satisfied,  as  a  gratefull  acknow- 
ledger of  the  debt  for  whose  payment  I  desire  no  longer  forbearance 
than  the  time  of  your  healths  recovery.'  More  would  my  fair  Mistris 
have  said,  but  that  she  was  cut  off  by  the  unexpected  return  of  her 
Husband  (an  occasion  that  turned  my  ready  answer  into  weeping  eys). 
He  found  me  (notwithstanding  contrary  to  what  he  looked  for)  much 
revived  since  the  little  time  he  left  me,  perceiving  my  weak  colour 
strangely  bettered,  which,  I  suppose,  he  attributed  to  some  more  mira- 
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culous  cause.  But  what  wonder?  if  to  my  poysonous  infirmity  that 
superiour  Antidote  were  opposed  as  a  wholesom  l-emedy  which  might 
onely  prevent  it. 

"  Now,  friend  Gerardo,  my  happy  life,  or  fatal  destiny,  was  subject  to 
the  fair  Violante's  absolute  command :  and  her  cruelty,  that (1  brought  me 
almost  to  deaths  door,  at  this  time  with  her  compassionate  discourse  (so 
far  beyond  expectation)  not  onely  restored  my  wasted  body  to  health, 
but  left  also  my  minde  full  of  unspeakable  content :  whereby  within  a 
few  days,  though  faintly,  I  was  able  to  rise  out  of  my  bed,  my  desired 
and  deserved  reward  adding  courage  to  my  feeble  spirits.  This  inward 
amorous  desire  of  mine  often  drew  me  from  my  Chamber,  and  sent  me 
not  without  my  accustomed  fear  into  my  Mistrisses  presence  to  enjoy 
her  pleasing  sight :  yet  never  had  I  the  heart  to  put  her  in  minde  of  her 
promise ;  for  still  the  awfull  respect  she  had  gotten  from  me  seiz'd  on 
my  tongue,  causing  (as  since  I  have  found)  the  same  trouble  and  bash- 
fulness  in  my  Violante  :  but  my  passion  making  me  conceive  it  was  the 
usual  punishment  of  her  rigorous  disdain,  was  like  to  have  driven  me 
into  a  relapse  of  losing,  by  such  coldness,  the  little  health  I  had  gotten 
from  the  comfort  of  her  promised  recompence.  In  this  time  of  my 
convalescency,  it  grew  to  be  Sunday  ;  when  by  reason  of  some  indis- 
position of  body,  or  other  important  occasion,  my  Lawyer  could  not 
stir  from  home,  nor  Violante  consequently  go  to  Mass  at  her  early 
accustomed  hour :  wherefore,  the  morning  being  somewhat  spent,  it 
seemed  good  to  her  Husband  to  bestow  for  once  his  own  Office  of 
squiring  her  upon  me ;  and,  willing  to  make  known  his  intent,  said, 
'  Friend  Leandro,  my  not  being  well  all  this  night  hath  kept  me  within 
doors,  and  Violante  too  from  going  to  Church,  which  troubles  her ;  and 
I  cannot  help  it  except  thou  wilt  do  so  much  as  supplie  my  want  by 
ushering  her :  Prethee,  take  so  much  pains,  and  giving  her  thy  hand,  she 
may  also  serve  for  a  stay  and  prop  to  thy  weakness.'  It  was  scarce 
possible  for  me  here  to  dissemble  my  excess  of  joy  :  well,  I  obeyed,  and 
with  unspeakable  content  took  my  Mistris  by  the  hand,  and  now  promised 
full  liberty  to  my  cares.  By  the  way  I  resolved  to  signifie  the  just  com- 
plaints that  my  soul  might  form  for  her  neglect ;  to  which  purpose 
(methought)  I  was  rarely  provided  to  make  her  relent.  But  scarce 
durst  my  dastard  breast  send  forth  a  sigh ;  fearing  more  to  anger  her 
with  my  speech  than  to  see  myself  by  her  coldness  irremediably  perish. 
With  this  grievous  reservedness  I  accompanied  her  to  Church,  and  in 
the  same  manner  had  returned  home,  if  an  unexpected  favour  of  hers 
had  not  imboldened  me  the  more ;  that,  as  we  came  back,  my  Mistris, 
looking  now  more  comfortably,  and  feigning  an  occasion  of  taking  off 

d  Her  cruelty,  that]  Means — she,  whose  cruelty. 
C  C  2 
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her  Glove,  without  it,  returned  me  her  heautifull  white  hand  :  the 
sudden  (but  joyfull)  astonishment  I  esteemed  a  sufficient  Recompence 
for  all  my  former  distastes.  I  was  now  so  heartened  with  seeing  myself 
Owner  of  that  Christall  piece,  that  I  could  not  chuse  but  wring  her 
hand  with  mine  (the  amorous  act  answering  so  happily  to  my  intents) : 
that  I  no  sooner  put  in  execution  when  my  Mistris,  paying  me  in  the 
same  Coin,  said,  '  How  long,  loved  Leandro,  shall  your  slackness  and  my 
modestie  be  thus  at  odds?  or  do  you  expect  with  dumb  silence  and 
frostie  proceeding  that  my  person  should  first  carouse  to  you?  this  is 
more  proper  to  men  than  practised  amongst  us.  I  know  you  will 
excuse  your  fault  by  laying  it  upon  my  rigorous  condition  ;  and,  though 
not  long  since  your  seeing  me  less  cruel  might  preserve  me  in  your 
better  opinion,  yet  in  respect  of  the  first  occasion  you  had,  I  admit  for 
once  of  the  Excuse ;  but  do  hence-forward  advertise  you  that,  secure  of 
my  correspondence,  you  may  go  on  in  your  love  :  so  that  (understanding 
ourselves  better  for  the  time  to  come)  there  may  want  no  opportunities 
for  the  effecting  our  wishes ;  and  that  you  may  be  sure  my  promises  are 
not  onely  verbal,  I  will  this  night  so  contrive  and  handle  the  matter  that 
you  may  enter  my  Chamber'."  pp.  214-232. 

Leandro's  narrative  is  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  persons  to 
remove  Gerardo  to  another  place  of  confinement.  Afterwards,  while 
wandering  among  "  the  famous  Alpuxarran  Mountains ",  Gerardo 
delivers  Violante  (then  disguised  in  a  male  dress)  from  a  ravisher. 
"  Taking  her  beginning  where  Leandro  ended  (not  without  a  few  tears, 
effects  of  a  bitter  remembrance),  she  began  the  rest  of  the  History  in 
this  manner.  There  hath  never  been  Enterprize  so  difficult  but  perse- 
verance hath  attained  unto  it :  whether  Leandro's  then  were  worthy  a 
more  glorious  conquest,  yourself,  Best  Gerardo,  shall  be  Judge,  determining 
in  your  honoured  breast,  whether  my  resistance  could  have  been  greater, 
since  it  proceeded  so  far  as  to  make  me  almost  deserve  the  rigorous  stile 
of  a  cruel  Anaxarete. 

"  Indeed  (vanquisht  at  last)  I  resolved  to  equal  his  love  with  like  affec- 
tion ;  and  (to  this  purpose)  instructing  him  what  he  should  do,  that  we 
might  as  that  night  enjoy  ourselves,  the  greatest  part  of  the  afternoon 
being  spent,  Leandro,  (for  so  we  agreed)  feigning  himself  ill  at  ease,  and 
telling  my  Husband  he  would  go  to  bed,  made  as  if  he  went  to  his 
Chamber  for  that  purpose  ;  but  from  thence  (my  good  man  yielding  a 
fit  opportunity)  he  wTent  out,  leaving  his  own  door  but  pulled  too,  and 
so  came  to  my  Chamber,  where,  for  more  assurance,  I  made  him  get 
between  the  bed-Curtains  and  the  wall.  This  diligence  was  of  necessity 
to  be  used  before-hand,  for  my  wary  Owner  at  night  used  to  lock  our 
Chamber-door,  and  that  which  was  nearest,  Leandro's;  who  (by  the  way) 
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had  also  desired  my  Husband  that  he  should  by  no  means  awake  him, 
because  (as  he  said)  his  want  of  rest  was  the  cause  of  his  indisposition  : 
but  this  was  to  prevent  any  longing  desire  to  see  him.  My  heart  was  at 
this  time  in  a  strange  distraction  of  joy  and  fear  ;  for,  unaccustomed  to 
such  cares,  the  expectation  of  my  pleasure  was  much  lessened,  and 
haply  this  unquiet  alteration  in  me  might  be  the  fore  runner  of  the  sad 
success  you  shall  strait  hear. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  came  to  pass,  but,  from  the  first  day  of  my  Lean- 
dro's  being  with  us,  there  was  a  great  league  of  friendship  between  him 
and  the  Vicar  of  our  Town,  by  whom  he  was  for  his  wants  supplied  with 
monies,  and  now  and  then  visited.  This  Vicar,  having  been  absent  from 
him  all  the  time  of  his  sickness,  coming  home  as  that  night  from  a  jour- 
ney, and  understanding  by  his  people  in  how  great  danger  Leandro  had 
been,  supposing  he  performed  not  the  part  of  a  good  friend  if  he  did  not 
as  soon  as  he  had  knowledge  of  his  sickness  see  him,  leaving  his  own 
house  immediately,  he  came  to  ours,  where,  though  the  door  was  shut, 
he  called  out,  and  my  Husband,  hearing  his  voice,  presently  rose  and 
opened  unto  him.  I  could  not  in  any  time  know  who  it  was;  for 
careless  too  of  any  danger,  the  desire  onely  of  seeing  my  good  man  laid  to 
rest  kept  me  awake,  and  thus  I  wanted  means  to  shift  Leandro  away ;  for 
whom  the  Vicar  asked,  and  for  all  his  sickness  and  desire  of  rest  was  made 
known  unto  him,  yet  he  would  not  be  satisfied  nor  away  without  seeing 
him  :  whereupon  my  Husband,  not  willing  to  gainsay  his  will,  was  glad 
to  obey  him ;  when  (calling  at  the  Chamber)  he  no  sooner  touched 
the  door  but  he  might  see  it  open  and  Leandro  missing,  so  that  with  no 
small  alteration  he  went  down  and  told  the  Vicar  so  much,  and,  assuring 
himself  he  must  needs  be  within  doors,  besides,  his  jealous  condition 
easily  egging  and  perswading  him  on,  at  last  he  traced  out  the  truth  and 
our  hard  fortune ;  and  so,  hastily  dispatching  away  the  Vicar,  unable 
longer  to  keep  in  his  torment,  he  instantly  came  running  into  our  Chamber; 
where  finding  me  at  my  wits  end,  and  my  colour  quite  lost  (for  the  dis- 
covered business  had  left  me  like  a  dead  body),  confirming  his  suspition, 
he  began  to  pry  up  and  down  the  Room.  Imagine,  good  Gerardo,  to 
what  extremity  I  was  brought,  that,  though  my  imminent  danger  was  so 
near,  I  had  not  the  power  or  strength  to  run  into  some  place  of  safety. 
My  Husband,  having  espied  Leandro,  ran  at  him  with  his  sword  :  but 
he,  perceiving  before-hand  his  danger,  had  presently  gotten  to  the  light, 
and  (putting  it  out)  had  means  to  slip  by  the  thrust ;  but  his  persecutor, 
running  blindly  on,  stopped  not  till  he  had  clozed  with  him,  so  that  I 
might  now  perceive  they  were  both  grapled  together,  though  my  faint 
heart  durst  now  no  longer  stay  to  expect  the  issue  ;  and  supposing  the 
worst,  running  suddenly  down  to  the  street-door,  I  left,  my   house,  and 
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stopped  not  till  1  was  gotten  into  the  fields  (fortune  being  in  this  more 
favourable  to  me  than  my  misfortunes  could  expect) ,  for  falling  acci- 
dcntly  upon  the  high-way  to  lliberis,  a  Coach  passed  by  thitherward 
with  Passengers,  who  (when  I  had  recommended  my  miseries  with  a 
world  of  sighs  and  tears  to  their  pities)  were  so  compassionately  charitable 
as  to  take  me  along  with  them  to  the  aforesaid  City  ;  whither  as  soon 
as  I  arrived,  making  sale  of  those  few  Jewels  I  wore  at  my  ears,  neck, 
and  hands,  with  the  monies  I  might  for  some  time  relieve  my  necessities. 
Heaven  likewise  was  pleased  to  afford  me  the  happiness  and  company  of 
certain  virtuous  Gentlewomen,  with  whom  after  I  had  some  few  days 
remained,  I  dispatcht  a  secret  Messenger  to  Osuna,  charging  him  strictly 
to  inform  himself  of  my  unfortunate  affairs,  and  giving  him  likewise  a 
Letter  for  my  Leandro,  if  (to  my  grief  and  suspition)  he  had  been  that 
night  taken  Prisoner,  which  indeed  could  not  otherwise  be,  considering 
how  subject  I  left  him  to  my  Husbands  clutches  and  cries.  (All  which 
effected,  and  the  Messenger  returned)  I  understood  by  Leandro's  lines  what 
had  passed  from  the  very  instant  that  my  fright  sent  me  packing :  at  which 
time,  as  my  Husband  and  he  were  strugling  together,  Leandro  perceiving 
that,  if  either  he  got  the  advantage,  himself  was  sure  to  be  slain,  or  that  the 
other  with  his  noise  might  call  up  the  Watch,  so  that  his  danger  was  every 
way  equal,  relying  wholly  upon  his  natural  defence  of  life,  and  forced  as 
it  were  to  a  desperate  course,  he  stabbed  my  Husband  with  a  Ponj'ard  he 
had  on,  whereof  within  few  hours  he  dyed.  Leandro  took  Sanctuary  in 
the  first  Church  he  could  finde  open  :  where  being  by  divers  persons 
laid  wait  for,  as  a  stranger  they  persecuted  him,  and  the  Justice  of  the 
place  taking  notice  of  the  business,  causing  a  strong  Guard  to  watch  about 
the  Church,  hindered  his  sally  :  yet  his  friend  the  Vicar  stuck  close  to 
him  as  had  the  case  been  his  own,  resisting  their  going  about  to  take  him 
from  the  holy  refuge,  which  indeed  at  first  they  sought  to  have  done 
de  facto.  My  soul  even  melted  when  I  read  these  wofull  passages,  as 
well  for  having  lived  so  long  in  my  Husbands  company,  as  in  respect 
also  of  the  tender  affection  he  always  bore  me  ;  and  lastly,  considering 
him  by  my  light  proceeding  so  unhappily  made  away,  could  not  but  in 
a  breast  of  Marble  have  caused  lamentable  effect. 

"  But  my  passion  shall  not  prolong  my  Story,  which  (not  longer  to 
trouble  you  or  afflict  myself )  I  much  desire  to  end.  And  therefore, 
Noble  Sir,  considering  my  being  alone  for  want  of  my  Lover,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  souldring  my  errour,  determining  to  seek  his  protection  that 
was  the  cause  of  it,  I  wrote  to  him  a  second  Letter,  desiring  him  by  all 
means  to  leave  the  place  where  he  wTas,  and  come  to  me,  making  known 
unto  him  (the  better  to  dispose  him  to  the  journey)  my  great  affliction  : 
which  he  no  sooner  received,  when  not  without  great  danger,  furthered 
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by  his  friend  the  Vicar,  he  accomplished  my  desire.  But  Heaven  or 
my  adverse  fortune  permitted  not  that  it  should  take  effect ;  for  Leandro 
had  no  sooner  set  footing  on  the  threshold  of  my  door,  when  incompassed 
by  Officers  (though  he  did  all  he  might  to  defend  himself)  he  was  seized 
on  and  carried  to  Prison :  so  far  prevailed  the  vigilant  sagacity  of  my 
Husbands  kindred,  who,  following  him  that  night  he  left  Osuna,  and 
keeping  aloof  till  he  was  alighted,  had  leisure  to  prepare  Officers,  that 
following  him  to  my  lodging,  he  was  no  sooner  come  thither,  I  hearing 
his  voice  and  rising  to  let  him  in,  but  he  was  beset  with  clamour  and 
noise.  Wherefore,  seeing  my  new  danger,  instantly  crossing  over  Turrets 
and  Tyles  of  houses,  I  got  me  into  safety  ;  in  which  I  was  not  a  little 
happy,  for  they  left  no  place  in  my  house  unsearched,  induced  by  their 
suspitions  of  Leandro's  coming  thither. 

"  To  declare  the  torment  this  second  disaster  bred  in  me  were  to  begin 
a  new  Tragedy  ;  and  therefore  leaving  it  as  superfluous,  you  shall  hear 
the  rest  of  our  success.  My  courage  was  not  lost,  rather,  after  some  few 
considerations,  began  more  to  increase,  since  now  in  person  I  might  see 
my  Leandro,  and,  by  coming  disguized  and  at  unseasonable  times  to  one 
of  the  Prison  Gates,  speak  to  him  ;  where  I  had  full  notice  of  all  these 
particulars  :  withall  he  told  me  how  contentedly  he  lived,  and  was 
lodged  with  you  in  your  Chamber,  till  such  time  as  your  removal  from 
Prison  made  us  both  (without  flattery)  less  happy.  With  this  poor 
comfort  at  the  aforesaid  place  we  gave  some  little  ease  to  our  griefs, 
though  fortune,  not  satisfied  with  what  we  had  already  suffered,  so  dis- 
posed our  affairs  that  our  enemies  had  notice  of  our  private  conference : 
yet  there  wanted  not  some  friends  who  by  way  of  anticipation  did 
let  Leandro  know  how  fit  it  was  for  him  not  to  let  me  perish,  but  pro- 
vide for  my  safety  :  which  he  presently  put  in  practise,  taking  order  to 
send  me  as  secretly  as  might  be  with  this  Letter  of  his  to  the  City  of 
Almeria,  with  which  (recommending  me  to  the  care  and  company  of 
certain  Gentlewomen  his  kindred)  he  committed  me  to  a  Cousin  Germans 
of  his  to  accompany  me  in  the  journey,  and  serve  me  in  any  occasions  by 
the  way  ;  who  performed  the  trust  given  to  his  charge  so  faithfully  that, 
had  I  not  by  Heavens  good  providence  and  your  noble  courage  been 
relieved,  I  had  either  by  this  time  been  by  him  slain,  or  deprived  of 
mine  honour  by  his  barbarous  lust. 

"  Here  the  distressed  Violante  ended  her  so  long-wisht-for  Story  by 
Gerardo,  which  made  present  way  to  his  thanks,  who,  as  full  of  admi- 
ration as  the  strangeness  of  those  accidents  required,  perceiving  the 
gracefull  Dame  begin  to  sigh  afresh,  commiserating  her  solitude  and  the 
being  by  her  base  companion  left,  his  noble  heart  not  suffering  him  to 
do  less,  regardless  of  lifes  hazard,  he  resolved  to  accompany  her  till  such 
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time  as  she  might  safely  arrive  at  her  wished  journies  end.  Within  a 
day  or  two  they  came  to  the  City  of  Almeria,  where  Violante,  delivering 
the  Letter  of  her  imprisoned  Lover  to  his  Kinswomen,  was  hy  them 
joyfully  received  :  and  Gerardo,  thinking  now  he  had  fully  complied  with 
all  humanity,  (not  without  tears  and  a  loving  imbrace  from  the  sad  Dame) 
took  leave  and  parted."  pp.  269 — 275.  From  a  later  part  of  the  novel 
we  learn  "  the  sentence  of  Violante's  Lover  the  new  Leandro,  whom, 
after  a  tedious  imprisonment,  the  incensed  Judges  at  last  sentenced  to 
end  his  life  in  our  Kings  service  at  the  Garison  of  Larache."  p.  877. 

That  Fletcher  used  the  above  translation  (in  the  ed.  of  1622),  and 
not  the  Spanish  original,  is  proved  by  the  letter  which  Leandro  presents 
to  Lopez  in  act  ii.sc.  1, — that  letter  being  taken  nearly  verbatim  from 
the  translation. 

In  the  novel,  too,  Fletcher  found  the  following  names,  which  he  has 
adopted  in  the  play,  though  he  has  given  them  to  other  characters;  — 
Don  Henrique,  Don  Jamie,  Aseanio,  Bartolus,  Angelo  Milanes  (of  which 
single  name  he  has  made  two,  —  Angelo  and  Milanes d),  Arsenio,  Se- 
gundo  Octavio  (of  which  he  has  retained  only  the  latter  part),  Diego, 
Amaranta,  and  Jacinta. 

A  droll  taken  from  The  Spanish  Curate,  and  entitled  The  Sexton,  or 
The  Mock  Testator,  which  was  acted  during  the  suppression  of  the 
theatres,  may  be  found  in  Kirkman's  collection,  The  Wits,  or  Sport 
vpon  Sport,  Part  First,  1672,  p.  34  (see  vol.  i.  200  of  the  present 
work).  This  excellent  comedy  was  one  of  the  pieces  in  which  Bet- 
terton  displayed  his  talents,  while  a  young  man,  and  an  actor  at  the 
Cockpit  in  Drury-lane,  in  the  company  formed  by  Rhodes  on  the  eve  of 
the  Restoration  (see  vol.  vi.  3).  After  the  return  of  Charles  the  Second, 
The  Spanish,  Curate  was  frecpaently  performed  with  success.  According 
to  the  Editors  of  1778,  it  was  revived  at  Drury-lane  Theatre  in  1749. 
Colman,  in  the  Preface  to  his  alteration  of  Philaster,  1763,  mentions 
The  Spanish  Citrate  as  one  of  those  early  plays  which  '"have,  within 
these  few  years,  encountered  the  severity  of  the  pit,  and  received  sen- 
tence of  condemnation."  An  alteration  of  it,  which  was  produced  at 
Covent-garden  Theatre  in  1840,  proved  highly  attractive. 

Seward  says  that  from  the  present  play  Dryden's  Spanish  Friar  and 
Congreve's  Old  Bachelor  "  have  taken  their  most  comic  scenes";  which 
the  Editors  of  1778  repeat,  observing  also,  "  it  seems  very  evident  that 
it  afforded  some  material  hints  towards  framing  a  musical  entertainment 
of  a  modern  date,  called  The  Padlock  [by  Bickerstaff,  1768],"— assertions, 
for  which  I  can  discover  little  or  no  grounds. 

d  But  see  note  on  act  ii.  so.  3 
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To  tell  ye,  gentlemen,  we  have  a  play, 

A  new  one  too,  and  that  'tis  launch'd  to-day, — 

The  name  ye  know,  that  "s  nothing  to  my  story  ; — 

To  tell  ye,  'tis  familiar,  void  of  glory, 

Of  state,  of  bitterness — of  wit,  you'll  say, 

For  that  is  now  held  wit  that  tends  that  way, 

Which  we  avoid  ; — to  tell  ye  too,  'tis  merry, 

And  meant  to  make  ye  pleasant,  and  not  weary ; 

The  stream  that  guides  z  ye,  easy  to  attend  ; 

To  tell  ye  that  'tis  good,  is  to  no  end, 

If  you  believe  not ;  nay,  to  go  thus  far, 

To  swear  it,  if  you  swear  against,  is  war  : 

To  assure  you  any  thing,  unless  you  see, 

And  so  conceive,  is  vanity  in  me ; 

Therefore  I  leave  it  to  itself;  and  pray, 

Like  a  good  bark,  it  may  work  out  to-day, 

And  stern  all  doubts  ;  't  was  built  for  such  a  proof, 

And  we  hope  highly  :  if  she  lie  aloof 

For  her  own  vantage,  to  give  wind  at  will, 

Why,  let  her  work,  only  be  you  but  still 

And  sweet-opinion'd  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say, 

You  are  worthy  judges,  and  you  crown  the  play. 

z  stream  that  guides']   Weber  chose  to  print  "  streams  that  guide  " 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


Don  Henrique  »,  a  grandee. 
Don  Jamie,  his  younger  brother. 
Ascanio,  son  to  Don  Henrique  by  Jacinth  a. 
Bartolus,  a  lawyer. 

Leandro,  a  young  gentleman  of  good  estate. 
Angelo,      \ 
Milanes,     I  his  friends. 
Arsenio,     ) 

Octavio,  a  disbanded  captain,  supposed  husband  to  Jacintha. 
Lopez,  a  curate. 
Diego,  his  sexton. 
Assistant,  or  Judge. 
Andrea,  servant  to  Don  Henrique. 
Algazeirs,  Paritor,  Parishioners,  Singers,  Officers,  Witnesses,  and  Servants. 

Violante,  supposed  wife  to  Don  Henrique. 
Jacintha,  supposed  wife  to  Octavio. 
Amaranta,  wife  to  Bartolus. 
Egla,  a  Moor,  servant  to  Amaranta. 

Scene —  Cordova. 


The  ■principal  actors  were— 

Joseph  Taylor.  William  Egglcstone. 

John  Lowin.  Thomas  Pollard. 

Nicholas  Toolie.  Robert  Benfield. 

Fol.  1679. 

a  Don  Henrique]  "  This  name  Fletcher  seems  to  have  considered  as  if  it  consisted  of  two 
syllables  only,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  if  pronounced  in  the  French,  and  not  in  the  original 
Spanish  manner."  Weber.  Fletcher  took  the  name  from  the  English  translation  of 
Gerardo  :  see  p.  392. 


THE 


SPANISH     CURATE. 


ACT   I. 

SCENE  I.— A  street 


Enter  Angelo,  Milanes,  and  Arsenio. 

Ats.  Leandro  paid  all. 

Mil.  'Tis  his  usual  custom, 
And  requisite  he  should  :  he  has  now  put  off 
The  funeral  black  your  rich  heir  wears  with  joy, 
When  he  pretends  to  weep  for  his  dead  father  a. 
Your  gathering  sires  so  long  heap  muck  together, 
That  their  kind  sons,  to  rid  them  of  their  care, 
Wish  them  in  heaven  ;  or,  if  they  take  a  taste 
Of  purgatory  by  the  way,  it  matters  not, 
Provided  they  remove  hence.     What,  is  befaln 
To  his  father  in  the  other  world,  I  ask  not ; 
I  am  sure  his  prayer  is  heard  :  would  I  could  use  one 
For  mine,  in  the  same  method  ! 

a  he  has  now  put  off" 

The  funeral  black  your  rich  heir  wears  with  joy, 

When  he  pretends  to  iveep  for  his  dead  father~\  "  This  sentiment  is 
shadowed  out  from  one  of  the  select  sentences  of  Seneca  and  Publ.  Syrus  ; 

Heredis  fletus  sub  persona  risus  est. 
Which  Ben  Jonson  has  thus  very  closely  translated  in  his  Fox  ; 
1  Tut  !  forget,  sir. 
The  weeping  of  an  heir  should  still  be  laughter 
Under  a  visor.  [Act  i.  sc.  i.]\"  Theobald 
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Ars.  Fie  upon  thee  ! 
This  is  profane. 

Mil.  Good  doctor,  do  not  school  me 
For  a  fault  you  are  not  free  from.     On  my  life, 
Were  all  heirs  in  Corduba  put  to  their  oaths, 
They  would  confess,  with  mo,  'lis  a  sound  tenet : 
I  am  sure  Leandro  does. 

Ars.  He  is  the  owner 
Of  a  fair  estate. 

Mil.  And  fairly  he  deserves  it ; 
He  's  a  royal  fellow  ;  yet  observes  a  mean 
In  all  his  courses,  careful  too  on  whom 
He  showers  his  bounties  :   he  that's  liberal 
To  all  alike,  may  do  a  good  by  chance, 
But  never  out  of  judgment  :  this  invites 
The  prime  men  of  the  city  to  frequent 
All  places  he  resorts  to,  and  are  happy 
In  his  sweet  converse. 

Ars.  Don  Jamie,  the  brother 
To  the  grandee  Don  Henrique,  appears  much  taken 
With  his  behaviour. 

Mil.  There  is  something  more  in  't : 
He  needs  his  purse,  and  knows  how  to  make  use  on 't. 
"Tis  now  in  fashion  for  your  Don  that 's  poor 
To  vow  all  leagues  of  friendship  with  a  merchant 
That  can  supply  his  wants  ;  and  howsoe'er 
Don  Jamie's  noble  born,  his  elder  brother 
Don  Henrique  rich,  and  his  revenues  long  since 
Encreas'd  b  by  marrying  with  a  wealthy  heir 
Call'd  Madam  Violante,  he  yet  holds 
A  hard  hand  o'er c  Jamie,  allowing  him 
A  bare  annuity  only. 

Ars.  Yet,  'tis  said, 
He  hath  no  child  ;  and,  by  the  laws  of  Spain, 
If  he  die  without  issue,  Don  Jamie 
Inherits  his  estate. 

b  Encreas'd]  So  the  second  folio. — The  first  folio  "  Encreasing". 

c  o'er}  Silently  altered  to  "over  "by  the  Editors  of  1778;  and  so  Weber. 
But  they  ought  to  have  observed  that  throughout  the  play  "  Jamie"  is  accented 
on  the  last  syllable. 
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Mil.   Why,  that 's  the  reason 
Of  their  so  many  jars.     Though  the  young  lord 
Be  sick  of  the  elder  brother,  and  in  reason 
Should  flatter  and  observe (1  him,  he  's  of  a  nature 
Too  bold  and  fierce  to  stoop  so,  but  bears  up, 
Presuming  on  his  hopes. 

Ars.   What 's  the  young  lad 
That  all  of  'em  make  so  much  of  ? 

Mil.  'Tis  a  sweet  one, 
And  the  best-condition'd  youth  I  ever  saw  yet ; 
So  humble,  and  so  affable,  that  he  wins 
The  love  of  all  that  know  him  ;  and  so  modest, 
That,  in  despite  of  poverty,  he  would  starve 
Rather  than  ask  a  courtesy.     He  's  the  son 
Of  a  poor  cast  captain,  one  Octavio  ; 
And  she,  that  once  was  call'd  the  fair  Jacintha, 
Is  happy  in  being  his  mother.     For  his  sake, 
Though  in  their  fortunes  fain,  they  are  esteemM  of 
And  cherish'd  by  the  best.     Oh,  here  they  come  : 
I  now  may  spare  his  character ;   but  observe  him, 
He  '11  justify  my  report. 

Enter  Don  Jamie,  Leandro,  and  Ascanio. 

Jam.   My  good  Ascanio, 
Repair  more  often  to  me  ;  above  women 
Thou  ever  shalt  be  welcome. 

Asc.  My  lord,  your  favours 
May  quickly  teach  a  raw  untutor,d  youth 
To  be  both  rude  and  saucy. 

Lean.  You  cannot  be 
Too  frequent  where  you  are  so  much  desirM  : — 
And  give  me  leave,  dear  friend,  to  be  your  rival 
In  part  of  his  affection  ;   I  will  buy  it 
At  any  rate. 

Jam.  Stood  I  but  now  possess'd 
Of  what  my  future  hope  presages  to  me, 
I  then  would  make  it  clear  thou  hadst  a  patron 
That  would  not  say,  but  do.     Yet,  as  I  am, 

''  observe]  i.  e.  treat  with  obsequious  attention. 
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Be  mine  :  I  '11  not  receive  thee  as  a  servant, 
But  as  my  son  ;  and,  though  I  want  myself, 
No  page  attending  in  the  court  of  Spain 
Shall  find  a  kinder  master. 

Asc.  I  beseech  you 
That  my  refusal  of  so  great  an  offer 
May  make  no  ill  construction  ;  'tis  not  pride 
(That  common  vice  is  far  from  my  condition) 
That  makes  you  a  denial  to  receive 
A  favour  I  should  sue  for ;  nor  the  fashion 
Which  the  country  follows,  in  which  to  be  a  servant 
In  those  that  groan  beneath  the  heavy  weight 
Of  poverty,  is  held  an  argument 
Of  a  base  abject0  mind.     I  wish  my  years 
Were  fit  to  do  you  service  in  a  nature 
That  might  become  a  gentleman  :  give  me  leave 
To  think  myself  one.     My  father  serv'd  the  king 
As  a  captain  in  the  field;  and,  though  his  fortune 
Return' d  him  home  a  poor  man,  he  was  rich 
In  reputation,  and  wounds  fairly  taken  ; 
Nor  am  I  by  his  ill  success  deterr'd  ; 
I  rather  feel  a  strong  desire  that  sways  me 
To  follow  his  profession ;  and,  if  Heaven 
Hath  mark'd  me  out  to  be  a  man,  how  proud, 
In  the  service  of  my  country,  should  I  be, 
To  trail  a  pike  under  your  brave  command  ! 
There  I  would  follow  you  as  a  guide  to  honour, 
Though  all  the  horrors  of  the  war  made  up 
To  stop  my  passage. 

Jam.  Thou  art  a  hopeful  boy, 
And  it  was  bravely  spoken  :  for  this  answrer 
I  love  thee  more  than  ever. 

Mil.  Pity,  such  seeds 
Of  promising  courage  should  not  grow  and  prosper  ! 

Ang.  Whatever  his  reputed  parents  be, 
He  hath  a  mind  that  speaks  him  right  and  noble. 


e  base  abject]  So  the  second  folio The  first  folio  "  base  and  abject  ";  and  so 

the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber. 
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Lean.  You  make  hira  blush  : — it  needs  not,  sweet  Ascanio; 
We  may  hear  praises  when  they  are  deserv'd, 
Our  modesty  unwounded.     By  my  life, 
I  would  add  something  to  the  building  up 
So  fair  a  mind  ;  and,  if,  till  you  are  fit 
To  bear  arms  in  the  field,  you  '11  spend  some  years 
In  Salamanca,  I  'll  supply  your  studies 
With  all  conveniences. 

Asc.  Your  goodness,  signiors, 
And  charitable  favours,  overwhelm  me  : 
If  I  were  of  your  blood,  you  could  not  be 
More  tender  of  me  :  what,  then,  can  I  pay, 
A  poor  boy  and  a  stranger,  but  a  heart 
Bound  to  your  service  I  With  what  willingness 
I  would  receive,  good  sir,  your  noble  offer, 
Heaven  can  bear  witness  for  me ;  but,  alas, 
Should  I  embrace  the  means  to  raise  my  fortunes, 
I  must  destroy  the  lives  of  my  poor  parents, 
To  whom  I  owe  my  being  ;  they  in  me 
Place  all  their  comforts,  and,  as  if  I  were 
The  light  of  their  dim  eyes,  are  so  indulgent, 
They  cannot  brook  one  short  day's  absence  from  me ; 
And,  what  will  hardly  win  belief,  though  young, 
I  am  their  steward  and  their  nurse  :  the  bounties 
Which  others  bestow  on  me  serve f  to  sustain  'em  ; 
And  to  forsake  them  in  their  age,  in  me 
Were  more  than  murder. 

Enter  Don  Henrique. 

Ang.  This  is  a  kind  of  begging 
Would  make  a  broker  charitable. 

Mil.  Here,  sweetheart  ; 
I  wish  that  it  were  more.  [Gives  Ascanio  money. 

Lean.  When  this  is  spent, 
Seek  for  supply  from  me. 

Jam.  Thy  piety 
For  ever  be  remember1d  !  Nay,  take  all, 

f  serve}  Both  the  folios  "  serves". 
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Though  'twere  my  exhibitions  to  a  royal1' 

For  one  whole  year.  [Gives  Ascanio  money. 

Asc.  High  Heavens  reward  your  goodness  ! 

Hen.  So,  sir  ;  is  this  a  slip  of  your  own  grafting, 
You  arc  so  prodigal  ? 

Jam.  A  slip,  sir  ! 

Hen.   Yes, 
A  slip  ;  or  call  it  by  the  proper  name, 
Your  bastard. 

Jam.  You  are  foul-mouthM.     Do  not  provoke  me  : 
I  shall  forget  your  birth,  if  you  proceed, 
And  use  you,  as  your  manners  do  deserve, 
Uncivilly. 

Hen.  So  brave  !  pray  you,  give  me  hearing  : 
Who  am  I,  sir? 

Jam.  My  elder  brother ;  one 
That  might  have  been  born  a  fool,  and  so  reputed, 
But  that  you  had  the  luck  to  creep  into 
The  world  a  year  before  me. 

Lean.  Be  more  temperate. 

Jam.  I  neither  can  nor  will,  unless  I  learn  it 
By  his  example.     Let  him  use  his  harsh 
Unsavoury  reprehensions  upon  those 
That  are  his  hinds,  and  not  on  me.     The  land 
Our  father  left  to  him  alone,  rewards  him 
For  being  twelve  months  elder  :  let  that  be 
Forgotten,  and  let  his  parasites  remember 
One  quality  of  worth  or  virtue  in  him, 
That  may  authorize  him  to  be  a  censurer 
Of  me  or  of  my  manners,  and  I  will 
Acknowledge  him  for  a  tutor ;  till  then,  never. 

Hen.  From  whom  have  you  your  means,  sir  I 

Jam.   From  the  will 
Of  my  dead  father  ;   I  am  sure  I  spend  not, 
Nor  give  't,  upon  your  purse. 

Hen.  But  will  it  hold  out 
Without  my  help  ? 

t  exhibition]  i.  e.  allowance  of  money  (a  term  still  used  in  the  universities). 
h  a  royal]  See  note,  p.  46.— The  modern  editors  print  "  a  ryal  ". 
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Jam.  I  am  sure  it  shall;  I  '11  sink  else  ; 
For  sooner  I  will  seek  aid  from  a  whore, 
Than  a  courtesy  from  you. 

Hen.  'Tis  well :  you  are  proud  of 
Your  new  exchequer ;   when  you  have  cheated  him, 
And  worn  him  to  the  quick,  I  may  be  found 
In  the  list  of  your  acquaintance. 

Lean.  Pray  you,  hold  ; 
And  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  say  thus  much, 
And  in  mine  own  defence  :   I  am  no  gull 
To  be  wrought  on  by  persuasion ;  nor  no  coward 
To  be  beaten  out  of  my  means ;   but  know  to  whom 
And  why  I  give  or  lend,  and  will  do  nothing 
But  what  my  reason  warrants.     You  may  be 
As  sparing  as  you  please  ;   I  must  be  bold 
To  make  use  of  mine  own,  without  your  license. 

Jam.  Pray  thee,  let  him  alone  ;  he  is  not  worth  thy  anger. 
All  that  he  does,  Leandro,  is  for  my  good  : 
I  think  there's  not  a  gentleman  of  Spain 
That  has  a  better  steward  than  I  have  of  him. 

Hen.  Your  steward,  sir  !. 

Jam.  Yes,  and  a  provident  one. 
Why,  he  knows  I  am  given  to  large  expence, 
And  therefore  lays  up  for  me :  could  you  believe  else, 
That  he,  that  sixteen  years  hath  worn  the  yoke 
Of  barren  wedlock,  without  hope  of  issue, 
His  coffers  full,  his  lands  and  vineyards  fruitful, 
Could  be  so  sold  to  base  and  sordid  thrift 
As  almost  to  deny  himself  the  means 
And  necessaries  of  life  ?  Alas,  he  knows 
The  laws  of  Spain  appoint  me  for  his  heir  ; 
That  all  must  come  to  me,  if  I  outlive  him, 
Which  sure  I  must  do,  by  the  course  of  nature, 
And  the  assistance  of  good  mirth  and  sack, 
However  you  prove  melancholy. 

Hen.  If  I  live, 
Thou  dearly  shalt  repent  this. 

Jam.  When  thou  art  dead, 
I  am  sure  I  shall  not. 
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Mil.  Now  they  begin  to  burn 
Like  opposM  meteors '. 

Ars.  Give  them  line  and  way  ; 
My  life  for  Don  Jamie  ! 

Jam.  Continue  still 
The  excellent  husband,  and  join  farm  to  farm  ; 
Suffer  no  lordship,  that  in  a  clear  day 
Falls  in  the  prospect  of  your  covetous  eye, 
To  be  another's ;  forget  you  are  a  grandee  ; 
Take  use  upon  usej ;   and  cut  the  throats  of  heirs 
With  cozening  mortgages ;  rack  your  poor  tenants, 
Till  they  look  like  so  many  skeletons 
For  want  of  food  ;  and,  when  that  widows1  curses, 
The  ruins  of  ancient  families,  tears  of  orphans, 
Have  hurried  you  to  the  devil,  ever  remember 
All  was  rak'd  up  for  me,  your  thankful  brother, 
That  will  dance  merrily  upon  your  grave, 
And,  perhaps,  give  a  double  pistolet 
To  some  poor  needy  friar,  to  say  a  mass 
To  keep  your  ghost  from  walking. 

Hen.  That  the  law 
Should  force  me  to  endure  this  ! 

Jam.  Verily, 
When  this  shall  come  to  pass,  as  sure  it  will, 
If  you  can  find  a  loop-hole,  though  in  hell, 
To  look  on  my  behaviour,  you  shall  see  me 
Ransack  your  iron  chests  ;  and  once  again 
Pluto's  k  flame-colour'd  daughter  shall  be  free 
To  domineer  in  taverns,  masques,  and  revels, 
As  she  was  us'd,  before  she  was  your  captive. 

'  Now  they  beyin  to  burn 
Like  oppos'd  meteors']  Q,y.  did  Milton  recollect  this  passage  when  he  wrote 
his  sublime   description   of  the   meeting  of  Death  and  Satan,  Par.  Lost,  ii. 
704,  &c.  ? 
J  use"]  "  i.  e.  interest."  Weber. 

k  Pluto's]  In  my  copy  of  the  first  folio  a  former  possessor  has  queried 
«  Plutus'  "  %  but  the  text  is  right  : 

"  Whence  his  admiring  eyes  more  pleasure  took, 
Than  Dis,  on  heaps  of  gold  fixing  his  look." 

Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  Sec.  Sestiad. 
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Methinks,  the  mere  conceit  of  it  should  make  you 
Go  home  sick  and  distemper'd  :  if  it  does, 
I  '11  send  you  a  doctor  of  mine  own,  and  after 
Take  order  for  your  funeral. 

Hen.  You  have  said,  sir  : 
I  will  not  fight  with  words,  but  deeds,  to  tame  you  ; 
Rest  confident  I  will  ;  and  thou  shalt  wish 
This  day  thou  hadst  been  dumb.  \Exit. 

Mil.  You  have  given  him  a  heat, 
But  with  your  own  distemper. 

Jam.  Not  a  whit ; 
Now  he  is  from  mine  eye,  I  can  be  merry, 
Forget  the  cause  and  him  :  all  plagues  go  with  him  ! 
Let 's  talk  of  something  else.     What  news  is  stirring  ? 
Nothing  to  pass  the  time  ? 

Mil.  Faith,  it  is  said 
That  the  next  summer  will  determine  much 
Of  that  we  long  have  tailed  of,  touching  the  wars. 

Lean.  What  have  we  to  do  with  them  ?  let  us  discourse 
Of  what  concerns  ourselves.     'Tis  now  in  fashion 
To  have  your  gallants  set  down,  in  a  tavern, 
What  the  Archduke's  purpose  is  the  next  spring,  and  what 
Defence  my  lords  the  States  prepare  ;  what  course 
The  Emperor  takes  against  the  encroaching  Turk  ; 
And  whether  his  moony  standards  are  design'd 
For  Persia  or  Polonia  :  and  all  this 
The  wiser  sort  of  state-worms  seem  to  know 
Better  than  their  own  affairs.     This  is  discourse 
Fit  for  the  council  it  concerns :  we  are  young, 
And,  if  that  I  might  give  the  theme,  'twere  better 
To  talk  of  handsome  women. 

Mil.  And  that 's  one 
Almost  as  general. 

Ars.  Yet  none  agree 
Who  are  the  fairest. 

Lean.  Some  prefer  the  French, 
For  their  conceited  k  dressings ;  some  the  plump 

k  conceited]  i.  e.  fanciful. 
r>  D  2 
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Italian  bona-robas  ' ;  some  the  state 
That  ours  observe  ;  and  I  have  heard  one  swear, 
A  merry  friend  of  mine,  that  once  in  London 
He  did  enjoy  the  company  of  a  gamester  m, 
A  common  gamester  too,  that  in  one  night 
Met  him  th'  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  ways, 
And  ended  in  the  Dutch ;  for,  to  cool  herself, 
She  kiss'd  him  drunk  in  the  morning. 

Jam.  We  may  spare 
The  travel  of  our  tongues  in  foreign  nations, 
When  in  Corduba,  if  you  dare  give  credit 
To  my  report  (for  I  have  seen  her,  gallants), 
There  lives  a  woman,  of  a  mean  birth  too, 
And  meanly  matched,  whose  all-excelling  form 
Disdains  comparison  with  any  she 
That  puts  in  for  a  fair  one  ;  and,  though  you  borrow 
From  every  country  of  the  earth  the  best 
Of  those  perfections  which  the  climate  yields, 
To  help  to  make  her  up,  if  put  in  balance, 
This  will  weigh  down  the  scale. 

Lean.  You  talk  of  wonders. 

Jam.  She  is,  indeed,  a  wonder,  and  so  kept ; 
And,  as  the  world  deseiVd  not  to  behold 
What  curious  Nature  made  without  a  pattern, 
Whose  copy  she  hath  lost  too,  she  "s  shut  up, 
Sequester'd  from  the  world. 

Lean.  Who  is  the  owner 
Of  such  a  gem  ?  I  am  fir'd. 

Jam.  One  Bartolus, 
A  wrangling  advocate. 

Ars.  A  knave  on  record. 

Mil.  I  am  sure  he  cheated  me  of  the  best  part 
Of  my  estate. 

Jam.  Some  business  calls  me  hence, 
And  of  importance,  which  denies  me  leisure 

i  bona-robas]  i.  e.  courtesans.  "  Florio's  definition  is  as  follows  :  'Buona- 
roba,  as  we  say  good  stuff  ;  a  good  wholesome,  plump-cheeked  wench.'  Italian 
Dictionary,  1598."     Weber. 

111  gamester]  i.  e.  strumpet :  see  note,  vol.  vi.  222. 
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To  give  you  his  full  character :  in  few  words, 

Though  rich,  he  's  covetous  beyond  expression  ; 

And,  to  increase  his  heap,  will  dare  the  devil 

And  all  the  plagues  of  darkness  ;  and,  to  these, 

So  jealous,  as,  if  you  would  parallel 

Old  Argus  to  him,  you  must  multiply 

His  eyes  an  hundred  times  ;  of  these  none  sleep  ; 

He,  that  would  charm  the  heaviest  lid,  must  hire 

A  better  Mercury  than  Jove  made  use  of. 

Bless  yourselves  from  the  thought  of  him  and  her, 

For  'twill  be  labour  lost.    So,  farewell,  signiors.  [Exit. 

Ars.  Leandro  !  in  a  dream  ?  wake,  man,  for  shame  ! 

Mil.  Train'd  into  a  fool's  paradise  with  a  tale 
Of  an  imagined  form  \ 

Lean.  Jamie  is  noble, 
And  with  a  forg'd  tale  would  not  wrong  his  friend  : 
Nor  am  I  so  much  fir'd  with  lust  as  envy, 
That  such  a  churl  as  Bartolus  should  reap 
So  sweet  a  harvest :  half  my  state n  to  any, 
To  help  me  to  a  share ! 

Ars.  Tush,  do  not  hope  for 
Impossibilities. 

Lean.  I  must  enjoy  her  ; 
And  my  prophetic  love  tells  me  I  shall, 
Lend  me  but  your  assistance. 

Ars.  Give  it  o'er. 

Mil.  I  would  not  have  thee  fool'd. 

Lean.  I  have  strange  engines 
Fashioning  here,  and  Bartolus  on  the  anvil : 
Dissuade  me  not,  but  help  me. 

Mil.  Take  your  fortune : 
If  you  come  off  well,  praise  your  wit  ;  if  not, 
Expect  to  be  the  subject  of  our  laughter.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — A  room  in  the  house  o/Octavio. 

Enter  Octavio  and  Jacintha. 
Jac.  You  met  Don  Henrique  ? 

"  state]  i.  e.  estate. 
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Oct.  Yes. 

Jac.  What  comfort  bring  you  ? 
Speak  cheerfully :  how  did  my  letter  work 
On  his  hard  temper  ?  I  am  sure  I  wrote  it 
So  feelingly,  and  with  the  pen  of  sorrow, 
That  it  must  force  compunction. 

Oct.  You  are  cozen'd  : 
Can  you  with  one  hand  prop  a  falling  tower, 
Or  with  the  other  stop  the  raging  main 
When  it  breaks  in  on  the  usurped  shore, 
Or  any  thing  that  is  impossible  \ 
And  then  conclude  that  there  is  some  way  left 
To  move  him  to  compassion. 

Jac.  Is  there  a  justice, 
Or  thunder,  my  Octavio,  and  he 
Not  sunk  unto  the  centre11  I 

Oct.  Good  Jacintha, 
With  your  long-practisM  patience  bear  afflictions  ; 
And,  by  provoking,  call0  not  on  Heaven's  anger. 
He  did  not  only  scorn  to  read  your  letter, 
But,  most  inhuman  as  he  is,  he  curs' d  you, 
Curs'd  you  most  bitterly. 

Jac.  The  bad  man's  charity. 
Oh,  that  I  could  forget  there  were  a  tie 
In  me  upon  him  !  or  the  relief  I  seek, 
If  given,  were  bounty  in  him,  and  not  debt, 
Debt  of  a  dear  account ! 

Oct.  Touch  not  that  string, 
'Twill  but  increase  your  sorrow  ;  and  tame  silence, 
The  balm  of  the  oppres'd,  which  hitherto 
Hath  eas"d  your  griev'd  soul,  and  preserv'd  your  fame, 
Must  be  your  surgeon  still. 

Jac.  If  the  contagion 
Of  my  misfortunes  had  not  spread  itself 
Upon  my  son  Ascanio,  though  my  wants 


n  the  centre]  See  note,  p.  227. 

°  provoking,  call]   So  the  second  folio. — The  first  folio,  "  provoking  it,  call"  ; 
and  so  Weber. 
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Were  centuplied  upon  myself,  I  could  be  patient : 

But  he  is  so  good,  I  so  miserable, 

His  pious  care,  his  duty,  and  obedience, 

And  all  that  can  be  wish'd  for  from  a  son, 

Discharged  to  me,  and  I  barr'd  of  all  means 

To  return  any  scruple  of  the  debt 

I  owe  him  as  a  mother,  is  a  torment 

Too  painful  to  be  borne. 

Oct.  I  suffer  with  you 
In  that  ;  yet  find  in  this  assurance  comfort, — 
High  Heaven  ordains,  whose  purposes  cannot  alter, 
Children,  that  pay  obedience  to  their  parents, 
Shall  never  beg  their  bread. 

Jac.  Here  comes  our  joy. 

Enter  Ascanio. 

Where  has  my  dearest  been  I 

Asc.  I  have  made,  mother, 
A  fortunate  voyage,  and  brought  home  rich  prize 
In  a  few  hours ;  the  owners  too  contented, 
From  whom  I  took  it.     See,  here's  gold  ;  good  store  too ; 
Nay,  pray  you,  take  it. 

Jac.  Men's  charities  are  so  cold, 
That,  if  I  knew  not  thou  wert  made  of  goodness, 
'Twould  breed  a  jealousy  fi  in  me,  by  what  means 
Thou  cam'st  by  such  a  sum. 

Asc.  Were  it  ill  got, 
I  am  sure  it  could  not  be  employ'd  so  well 
As  to  relieve  your  wants.     Some  noble  friends, 
Rais'd  by  Heaven's  mercy  to  me,  not  my  merits, 
Bestow1  d  it  on  me. 

Oct.  It  were  a  sacrilege 
To  rob  thee  of  their  bounty,  since  they  gave  it 
To  thy  use  only. 

Jac.  Buy  thee  brave r  clothes  with  it, 
And  fit  thee  for  a  fortune,  and  leave  us 
To  our  necessities.     Why  dost  thou  weep  ? 

q  jealousy']  i.  e.  suspicion.  r  brave}  i.  e.  fine,  rich. 
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Asc.  Out  of  my  fear  I  have  offended  you  ; 
For,  had  I  not,  I  am  sure  you  are  too  kind 
Not  to  accept  the  offer  of  my  service, 
In  which  I  am  a  gainer.     I  have  heard 
My  tutor  say,  of  all  aerial  fowl, 
The  stork  's  the  emblem  of  true  piety  ; 
Because,  when  age  hath  seizM  upon  hiss  dam, 
And  made  unfit  for  flight,  the  grateful  young  one 
Takes  her  upon  his  back,  provides  her  food, 
Repaying  so  her  tender  care  of  him 
Ere  he  was  fit  to  fly,  by  bearing  her. 
Shall  I,  then,  that  have  reason  and  discourse1, 
That  tell  me  all  I  can  do  is  too  little, 
Be  more  unnatural  than  a  silly  bird  ? 
Or  feed  or  clothe  myself  superfluously, 
And  know,  nay,  see,  you  want  ?  Holy  saints  keep  me"  ! 

Jac.  Can  I  be  wretched, 
And  know  myself  the  mother  to  such  goodness  ? 

Oct.  Come,  let  us  dry  our  eyes ;  we'll  have  a  feast, 
Thanks  to  our  little  steward. 

Jac.  And,  in  him, 
Believe  that  we  are  rich. 

Asc.  I  am  sure  I  am, 
While  I  have  power  to  comfort  you  and  serve  you.     [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — An  apartment  in  the  house  of  Don  Henrique. 

Enter  Don  Henrique  and  Violante. 
Viol.  Is  it  my  fault,  Don  Henrique,  or  my  fate  l 
What  "s  my  offence  ?  I  came  young  to  your  bed, 
I  had  a  fruitful  mother,  and  you  met  me 
With  equal  ardour  in  your  May  of  blood  ; 
And  why,  then,  am  I  barren  ? 

8  /lis]  Both  the  folios  "  her". 
1  reason  and  discourse]  See  note,  vol.  i.  213. 

"   Holy  saints  keep  me  /]  Theobald,  at  Seward's  suggestion,  printed, — 

"  Holy  saints  keep  me 
From  such  impiety  !  " 
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Hen.  'Tis  not  in  man 
To  yield  a  reason  for  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Which  is  inscrutable. 

Viol.  To  what  use  serve 
Full  fortunes,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  blessings, 
When  that,  which  is  the  crown  of  all  our  wishes, 
The  period  of  human  happiness, 
One  only  child,  that  may  possess  what 's  ours, 
Is  cruelly  denied  us  ? 

Hen.  'Tis  the  curse 
Of  great  estates,  to  want  those  pledges  which 
The  poor  are  happy  in  :  they,  in  a  cottage, 
With  joy  behold  the  models  of  their  youth  ; 
And,  as  their  root  decays,  those  budding  branches 
Sprout  forth  and  flourish,  to  renew  their  age. 
But  this  is  the  beginning,  not  the  end, 
Of  misery  to  me,  that,  'gainst  my  will ', 
Since  Heaven  denies  us  issue  of  our  own, 
Must  leave  the  fruit  of  all  my  care  and  travail 
To  an  unthankful  brother,  that  insults 
On  my  calamity. 

Viol.  I  will  "  rather  choose 
A  bastard  from  the  hospital,  and  adopt  him, 
And  nourish  him  as  mine  own. 

Hen.  Such  an  evasion, 
My  Violante,  is  forbid  to  us. 
Happy  the  Roman  state,  where  it  was  lawful, 
If  our  own  sons  were  vicious,  to  choose  one 
Out  of  a  virtuous  stock,  though  of  poor  parents, 
And  make  him  noble.     But  the  laws  of  Spain, 
Intending  to  preserve  all  ancient  houses, 
Prevent  such  free  elections  :   with  this  my  brother  's 
Too  well  acquainted,  and  this  makes  him  bold 
To  reign  o^r  me  as  a  master. 

Viol.  I  will  fire 

«  Of  misery  to  me,  that,   'gainst  my  will]  So  the  second  folio. — The  first 

folio, — 

"  To  me,  of,  that  misery  against  my  will." 

"  will]  Qy.  "  would  "  i 
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The  portion  I  brought  with  me,  ere  he  spend 
A  royal v  of  it.  No  quirk  left,  no  quiddit ", 
That  may  defeat  him  ? 

Hen.  Were  I  but  confirm1  d  w 
That  you  would  take  the  means  I  use  with  patience, 
As  I  must  practise  it  with  my  dishonour, 
I  could  lay  level  with  the  earth  his  hopes, 
That  soar  above  the  clouds  with  expectation 
To  see  me  in  my  grave. 

Viol.  Effect  but  this, 
And  our  revenge  shall  be  to  us  a  son, 
That  shall  inherit  for  us. 

Hen.  Do  not  repent 
When  "'tis  too  late. 

Viol.  I  fear  not  what  may  fall, 
He  dispossess'd,  that  does  usurp  on  all.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — The  street,  before  the  house  of  Lopez. 


Enter  Leandro  disguised*,  Milanes,  and  Arsenio. 

Mil.  Can  any  thing  but  wonder 

Lean.  Wonder  on ; 
I  am  as  ye  see;  and  what  will  follow,  gentlemen 

Ars.  Why  dost  thou  put  on  this  form  ?  what  can  this  do  ? 
Thou  look'st  most  sillily. 

Mil.  Like  a  young  clerk, 
A  half-pin'd  puppy,  that  would  write  for  a  royal  y. 

v   A  royal]  See  note,  p.  46. — The  modern  editors  print  "  A  ryal  ". 

u  quiddit]  "i.e.  subtilty."     Weber. 

w  confirmed]  i.  e.  confident,  certain. 

*  Leandro  disguised]  Both  the  folios  "  Leandro  (with  a  letter  writ  out)" — 
"  This  is  a  stage-direction  transcribed  from  the  prompter's  book,  and  a 
memorandum  to  him  only,  that  Leandro  should  go  on  furnished  with  sucli  a 
letter,  to  deliver  to  Lopez  the  Curate."  Theobald. 

y  a  royal]  See  note  above. 
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Is  this  a  commanding  shape  to  win  a  beauty  I 
To  what  use,  what  occasion  ? 

Lean.  Peace  !   ye  are  fools, 
More  silly  than  my  outside  seems ;  ye  are  ignorant ; 
They  that  pretend  to  wonders  must  weave  cunningly. 

Ars.  What  manner  of  access  can  this  get  I  or,  if  gotten, 
What  credit  in  her  eyes  ? 

Lean.   Will  ye  but  leave  me ! 

Mil.  Methinks,  a  young  man,  and  a  handsome  gentleman, 
(But,  sure,  thou  art  lunatic,)  methinks,  a  brave  man, 
That  would  catch  cunningly  the  beams  of  beauty, 
And  so  distribute  'em  unto  his  comfort, 
Should  like  himself  appear,  young,  high,  and  buxom, 
And  in  the  brightest  form. 

Lean.  Ye  are  cozenVl,  gentlemen  ; 
Neither  do  I  believe  this,  nor  will  follow  it  : 
Thus  as  I  am,  I  will  begin  my  voyage. 
When  you  love,  launch  it  out  in  silks  and  velvets  ; 
I  'II  love  in  serge,  and  will  out-go  your  satins. 
To  get  upon  my  great-horse  z,  and  appear 
The  sign  of  such  a  man,  and  trot  my  measures, 
Or  fiddle  out  whole  frosty  nights,  my  friends, 
Under  the  window,  while  my  teeth  keep  tune  a, 
I  hold  no  handsomeness.     Let  me  get  in, 
There  trot  and  fiddle,  where  I  may  have  fair  play. 

Ars.  But  how  get  in  I 

Lean.  Leave  that  to  me  ;  your  patience  ; 
I  have  some  toys  here  that  I  dare  well  trust  to  : 
I  have  smelt  a  vicar  out,  they  call  him  Lopez. 
Ye  are  ne'er  the  nearer  now. 

Mil.  We  do  confess  it. 

Lean.  Weak  simple  men  !  this  vicar  to  this  lawyer 
Is  the  most  inward  b  Damon. 

Ars.  What  can  this  do  ? 

Mil.  We  know  the  fellow,  and  he  dwells  there. 

Lean.  So. 

z  great-horse}  See  note,  vol.  vii.  159. 

*  tune]  "  Mr.  Theobald,  we  think  very  unnecessarily,  alters  '  tune '  to  '  time  '." 
Ed.  1778. 

b  intvard]  i.  e.  intimate. 
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Ars.  A  poor  thin  thief.     He  help  !  he  !  hang  the  vicar  ! 
Can  reading  of  an  [homily c]  prefer  thee  ? 
Thou  art  dead-sick  in  love  d,  and  he  "\\  pray  for  thee. 

Lean.  Have  patience,  gentlemen.     I  say  this  vicar, 
This  thing,  I  say,  is  all  one  with  the  close  Bartolus, 
For  so  they  call  the  lawyer.     One  his  nature 
(Which  I  have  studied  by  relation, 
And  make  no  doubt  I  shall  hit  handsomely) 
Will  I  work  cunningly  and  homo  ;  understand  me : 
Next,  I  pray,  leave  me,  leave  me  to  my  fortune ; 
JDifficilia  pulchra,  that  "'s  my  motto,  gentlemen  : 
I  '11  win  this  diamond  from  the  rock,  and  wear  her, 

Or 

Enter  Lopez  and  Diego. 

Mil.  Peace  !  the  vicar.     Send  you  a  full  sail,  sir ! 

Ars.  There  "'s    your   confessor ;     but   what   shall   be    your 
penance 

Leanf .  A  fool's  head,  if  I  fail  :  and  so,  forsake  me  ; 
You  shall  hear  from  me  daily. 

Mil.  We  will  be  ready.  [Exeunt  Milanes  and  Arsenio. 

Lop.  Thin  world,  indeed. 

Lean.  I  '11  let  him  breathe,  and  mark  him. 
No  man  would  think  a  stranger,  as  I  am, 
Should  reap  any  great  commodity  from  his  pig-belly. 

[Aside,  and  then  retires. 

Lop.  Poor  stirring  for  poor  vicars. 

Die.  And  poor  sextons. 

Lop.  We  pray,  and  pray,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
Those  that  enjoy  our  lands  choke  our  devotions  ; 
Our  poor  thin  stipends  make  us  arrant  dunces. 

Die.   If  you  live  miserably,  how  shall  we  do,  master, 
That  are  fed  only  with  the  sound  of  prayers  ? 
We  rise  and  ring  the  bells  to  get  good  stomachs, 
And  must  be  fain  to  eat  the  ropes  with  reverence. 

c   [homily]  Supplied  by  Theobald. 

d  Thou  art  dead-sick  in  love,  &c]  So  the  second  folio. — Given,  hi  the  first 
folio,  to  Leandro. 

e  On]  So  Theobald  ;  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778,  who  observed,  "probably, 
however,  the  original  lection  was  '  O'er', :' — which  Weber  adopted  :  but  to 
"  work  o'er  one's  nature  "  is  a  strange  phrase. — Both  the  folios  "  Or". 

f  Lean.]  So  the  second  folio. — Omitted  in  the  first  folio- 
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Lop.  When  was  there  a  christening,  Diego  ? 

Die.  Not  this  ten  weeks  : 
Alas,  they  have  forgot  to  get  children,  master  ! 
The  wars,  the  seas,  and  usury  undo  us  ; 
Take  off  our  minds,  our  edges,  blunt '  our  ploughshares. 
They  eat  nothing  here  but  herbs,  and  get  nothing  but  green 

sauce  : 
There  are  some  poor g  labourers,  that,  perhaps, 
Once  in  seven  year,  with  helping  one  another, 
Produce  some  few  pin'd  butter-prints  h,  that  scarce  hold 
The  christening  neither. 

Lop.  Your  gallants,  they  get  honour, 
A  strange  fantastical  birth,  to  defraud  the  vicar  ; 
And  the  camp  christens  their  issues,  or  the  courtezans  ; 
'Tis  a  lewd  time. 

Die.  They  are  so  hard-hearted  here  too, 
They  will  not  die  ;  there  's  nothing  got  by  burials. 

Lop.  Diego,  the  air 's  too  pure,  they  cannot  perish  : 
To  have  a  thin  stipend,  and  an  everlasting  parish, 
Lord,  what  a  torment  'tis ! 

Die.  Good  sensible  master, 
You  are  allow'd  to  pray  against  all  weathers, 
Both  foul  and  fair,  as  you  shall  find  occasion ; 
Why  not  against  all  airs  ? 

Lop.  That 's  not  V  the  canons  : 
I  would  it  had  !  'tis  out  of  our  way  forty  pence. 

Die.  'Tis  strange,  they  are  starv'd  too,  yet  they  will  not 
die  here, 
They  will  not  earth.     A  good  stout  plague  amongst  'em, 
Or  half  a  dozen  new  fantastical  fevers, 
That  would  turn  up  their  heels  by  wholesale,  master, 
And  take  the  doctors,  too,  in  their  grave  counsels, 
That  there  might  be  no  natural  help  for  money, 
How  merrily  would  my  bells  go  then  ! 

f  Take blunt]  Both  the  folios  "  Takes bluuts  " 

(though  in  the  preceding  line  they  have  "  undoe"). 

s  some  poor]   Theobald  silently  printed  "  some  few  poor". 

b  butler-prints]  A  cant  term  which  has  occurred  before  :  see  vol.  iv.,  191, 
vol.  vii.  229. 
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Lop.  Peace,  Diego  ! 
The  doctors  are  our  friends  ;  let  "s  please  them  well  ; 
For,  though  they  kill  but  slow,  they  are  certain,  Diego. 
Wo  must  remove  into  a  muddy  air, 
A  most  contagious  climate. 

Die.   We  must,  certain  ; 
An  air  that  is  the  nursery  of  agues  ; 
Such  agues,  master,  that  will  shake  men's  souls  out. 
Ne'er  stay  for  possets,  nor  good  old  wives'  plasters. 

Lop.  Gouts  and  dead  palsies. 

Die.  The  dead  does  well  at  all  times, 
Yet  gouts  will  hang  an  arse  a  long  time,  master. 
The  pox,  or  English  surfeits,  if  we  had  'em ; 
Those  are  rich  marl,  they  make  a  church-yard  fat ; 
And  make  the  sexton  sing  ;  they  never  miss,  sir. 

Lop.  Then  wills  and  funeral  sermons  come  in  season, 
And  feasts  that  make  us  frolic. 

Die.  Would  I  could  see  'em  ! 

Lop.  And,  though  I  weep  i'  the  pulpit  for  my  brother, 
Yet,  Diego,  here  I  laugh. 

Die.  The  cause  requires  it. 

Lop.  Since  people  left  to  die,  I  am  [a]  dunce,  Diego. 

Die.  'Tis  a  strange  thing,  I  have  forgot  to  dig  too. 

Lean.    A  precious  pair  of  youths  !   I  must  make    toward 
'em.  [Aside,  and  then  comes  forward. 

Lop.  Who  "s  that  ?  look  out ;  it  seems  he  would  speak  to  us. 
I  hope  a  marriage,  or  some  will  to  make,  Diego. 

Die.   My  friend,  your  business  ? 

Lean.  "Tis  to  that  grave  gentleman. — 
Bless  your  good  learning,  sir  ! 

Lop.  And  bless  you  also  ! 

He  bears  a  promising  face  ;  there  's  some  hope  toward. 

Lean.  I  have  a  letter  to  your  worship.  [Gives  letter. 

Lop.  Well,  sir  ; 
From  whence,  I  pray  you  ? 

Lean.  From  Nova  Hispania,  sir, 
And  from  an  ancient  friend  of  yours. 

Lop.  'Tis  well,  sir ; 
'Tis  very  well. — The  devil  a  one  I  know  there. 
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Die.  Take  heed  of  a  snap,  sir  ;    h'as  a  cozening  counte- 
nance : 
I  do  not  like  his  way. 

Lop.  Let  him  go  forward  : 
Cantabit  vacuus  8  ;  they  that  have  nothing,  fear  nothing. 
All  I  have  to  lose,  Diego,  is  my  learning; 
And,  when  he  has  gotten  that,  he  may  put  it  in  a  nut-shell. 

[Reads. 

Signior  Lopez,  since  my  arrival  from  Cordova n  to  these  parts,  I 
have  written  divers  letters  unto  you,  but  as  yet  received  no  ansicer  of 
any — Good  and  very  good — and,  although  so  great  a  forgetfulness 
might  cause  a  want  in  my  due  correspondence,  yet  the  desire  I  have 
still  to  serve  you  must  more  prevail  with  me — Better  and  better  : 
the  devil  a  man  know  I  yet — and  therefore,  with  the  present  occasion 
offered,  I  am  willing  to  crave  a  continuance  of  the  favours  which  I 
have  heretofore  received  from  you,  and  do  recommend  my  son  Leandro, 
the  bearer,  to  you,  with  request  that  he  may  be  admitted  in  that  uni- 
versity, till  such  time  as  I  shall  arrive  at  home  ;  his  studies  he  will 
make  you  acquainted  withal.  This  kindness  shall  supply  the  want 
of  your  slackness  :  and  so,  Heaven  keep  you!  Yours,  Alonzo  Tiveria. 
Alonzo  Tiveria  !  very  well : 
A  very  ancient  friend  of  mine,  I  take  it ; 
For,  till  this  hour,  I  never  heard  his  name  yet. 

Lean.  You  look,  sir,  as  if  you  had  forgot  my  father. 

Lop.  No,  no,  I  look  as  I  would  remember  him ; 
For  that  I  never  remember'd,  I  cannot  forget,  sir. 
Alonzo  Tiveria  ? 

Lean.  The  same,  sir. 

Lop.  And  now  i'  th'  Indies  ? 

Lean.  Yes. 

Lop.  He  may  be  any  where, 
For  aught  that  I  consider. 

Lean.  Think  again,  sir  : 


s  Cantabit  vacuus}  "  This  hemistich  is  the  beginning  of  a  verse  in  Juvenal's 
Satires  [x.  22], 

Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator."  Theobald. 

h  Cordova}  Qy.  did  not  Fletcher  write  here  "  Corduba  "  as  at  pp.  396, 404  ? — 
This  letter  is  taken,  nearly  verbatim,  from  the  novel  of  Gerardo  :  see  p.  377. 
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You  were  students  both  at  one  time  in  Salamanca, 
And,  as  I  take  it,  chamber-fellows. 

Lop.  Ha  ! 

Lean.  Nay,  sure,  you  must  remember. 

Lop.  Would  T  could  ! 

Lean.  I  have  heard  him  say  you  were  gossips  too. 

Lop.  Very  likely  ; 
You  did  not  hear  him  say  to  whom  '  ?  for  we  students 
May  oft-times  over-reach  our  memories. — 
Dost  thou  remember,  Diego,  this  same  signior  ? 
Thou  hast  been  mine  these  twenty  years. 

Die.  Remember  ! 
Why,  this  fellow  would  make  you  mad.     Nova  Hispania ! 
And  Signior  Tiveria  !  what  are  these  ? 
He  may  as  well  name  you  friends  out  of  Cataia  K 
Take  heed,  I  beseech  your  worship. — Do  you  hear,  my  friend, 
You  have  no  letters  for  me  ? 

Lean.  Not  any  letter ; 
But  I  was  charg'd  to  do  my  father's  love 
To  the  old  honest  sexton,  Diego.     Are  you  he,  sir  I 

Die.  Ha  !  have  I  friends,  and  know  'em  not  ?    My  name  is 
Diego  ; 
But,  if  either  I  remember  you  or  your  father, 
Or  Nova  Hispania  (I  was  never  there,  sir), 
Or  any  kindred  that  you  have —  For  Heaven-sake,  master, 
Let 's  cast  about  a  little,  and  consider  ; 
We  may  dream  out  our  time. 

Lean.  It  seems  I  am  deceiv'd,  sir : 
Yet,  that  you  are  Don  Lopez  all  men  tell  me, 
The  curate  here,  and  have  been  some  time,  sir  ; 
And  you  the  sexton  Diego  :    such  I  am  sent  to  ; 
The  letter  tells  as  much.     May  be,  they  are  dead, 
And  you  of  the  like  names  succeed.     I  thank  ye,  gentlemen  ; 

1  you  were  gossips  too. 


You  did  not  hear  him  say  to  whom  ?]  Leandro  uses  "  gossips  "  in  the  sense  of 
— familial*  acquaintances  :  Lopez  chooses  to  understand  it  in  that  of — sponsors 
in  baptism. 

i  Cataia]  "  The  ancient  name  for   China,  used  by  Marco  Polo,  Mandeville, 
and  other  old  travellers."     Weber. 
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Ye  have  done  honestly  in  telling  truth ; 

I  might  have  been  forward  else  ;  for  to  that  I  opez, 

That  was  my  father's  friend,  I  had  a  charge 

A  charge  of  money,  to  deliver,  gentlemen  ; 

Five  hundred  ducats,  a  poor  small  gratuity  k  : 

But,  since  you  are  not  he 

Lop.  Good  sir,  let  me  think ; 
I  pray  you,  be  patient ;  pray  you,  stay  a  little  : 
Nay,  let  me  remember  ;   I  beseech  you,  stay,  sir. 

Die.  An  honest  noble  friend,  that  sends  so  lovingly  ; 
An  old  friend  too ;   I  shall  remember  ',  sure,  sir. 

Lop.  Thou  say'st  true,  Diego. 

Die.  Pray  you,  consider  quickly  ; 
Do,  do,  by  any  means.     Methinks,  already 
A  grave  staid  gentleman  comes  to  my  memory. 

Lean.  He  's  old  indeed,  sir. 

Die.  With  a  goodly  white  beard 
(For  now  he  must  be  so ;   I  know  he  must  be)  ; 
Signior  Alonzo,  master. 

Lop.  I  begin  to  have  him. 

Die.  H1  as  been  from  hence  about  some  twenty  years,  sir. 

Lean.  Some  five-and-twenty,  sir. 

Die.  You  say  most  true,  sir  ; 
Just  to  an  hour,  'tis  now  just  five-and-twenty  : 
A  fine  straight-timber'd  man,  and  a  brave  soldier. 
He  married — let  me  see 

Lean.  De-CastiVs  daughter. 

Die.  The  very  same. 

Lean.  Thou  art  a  very  rascal ! 
De-Castro  is  the  Turk  to  thee,  or  any  thing. 

k  Five  hundred  ducats,  a  poor  small  gratuity,  &c]  So  the  second  folio. — The 
first  folio  thus  ; 

"  Five  hundred  Duckets,  a  poore  small  gratuity, 
But  since  you  are  not  he,  good  sir,  let  me  thinke, 
I  pray  ye  be  patient. 

Lop.  Pray  ye  stay  a  little, 
Nay,  let  me  remember,  I  beseech  ye  stay,  Sir." 
i  /  shall  remember]  "Mr.  Theobald's  edition  robs  this  passage  of  great  part 
of  its  humour,  by  reading  '  you  will  remember  '  ;  but  without  noticing  the  vari- 
ation."    Ed.  1778. 

VOL.    VIII.  E    E 
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The  money  rubs  'em  into  strange  remembrances ; 

For  as  many  ducats  more  they  would  remember  Adam. 

[Aside. 

Lop.    Give    me    your   hand  ;     you    are    welcome    to   your 
country  : 
Now  I  remember  plainly,  manifestly, 
As  freshly  as  if  yesterday  I  had  seen  him  : 
Most  heartily  welcome  !   Sinful  that  I  am, 
Most  sinful  man,  why  should  I  lose  this  gentleman? 
This  loving  old  companion  ?  we  had  all  one  soul,  sir. 
He  dwelt  here  hard  by,  at  a  handsome 

Lean.  Farm,  sir  : 
You  say  most  true. 

Lop.  Alonzo  Tiveria  ! 
Lord,  Lord,  that  time  should  play  the  treacherous  knave  thus  ! 
Why,  he  was  the  only  friend  I  had  in  Spain,  sir. 
I  knew  your  mother  too,  a  handsome  gentlewoman  : 
She  was  married  very  young  ;   I  married  'em  ; 
I  do  remember  now  the  masques  and  sports  then, 
The  fire-works,  and  the  fine  delights.     Good  faith,  sir, 
Now  I  look  in  your  face — whose  eyes  are  those,  Diego  ? 
Nay,  if  he  be  not  just  Alonzo's  picture 

Lean.  Lord,  how  I  blush  for  these  two  impudents  !   [Aside. 

Lie.  Well,  gentleman,  I  think  your  name  's  Leandro. 

Lean.  It  is,  indeed,  sir. — 
Gra'-mercy,  letter  !   thou  hadst  never  known  else.  [Aside. 

Die.  I  have  dandled  you,  and  kiss'd  you,  and  play'd  with 
you, 
A  hundred  and  a  hundred  times,  and  dane'd  you, 
And  swung  you  in  my  bell-ropes — you  lov'd  swinging. 

Lop.  A  sweet  boy — 

Lean.    Sweet   lying   knaves  !    what    would   these    do    for 
thousands  ?  [Aside. 

Lop.  A  wondrous  sweet  boy  then  it  was.     See  now, 
Time,  that  consumes  us,  shoots  him  up  still  sweeter  ! — 
How  does  the  noble  gentleman  ?  how  fares  he  ? 
When  shall  we  see  him  ?  when  will  he  bless  his  country  I 

Lean.  Oh,  very  shortly,  sir.     Till  his  return, 
He  has  sent  me  over  to  your  charge. 
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Lop.  And  welcome ; 
Nay,  you  shall  know  you  are  welcome  to  your  friend,  sir. 

Lean.  And  to  my  study,  sir,  which  must  be  the  law. 
To  further  which,  ho  would  entreat  your  care 
To  plant  me  in  the  favour  of  some  man 
That 's  expert  in  that  knowledge  :  for  his  pains 
I  have  three  hundred  ducats  more ;  for  my  diet, 
Enough,  sir,  to  defray  me  ;  which  I  am  chargM 
To  take  still,  as  I  use  it,  from  your  custody  : 
I  have  the  money  ready,  and  I  am  weary. 

Lop.  Sit  down,  sit  down  m  ;  and,  once  more,  you  are  most 
welcome. 
The  law  you  have  hit  upon  most  happily  : 
Here  is  a  master  in  that  art,  Bartolus, 
A  neighbour  by  ;  to  him  I  will  prefer  you  ; 
A  learned  man,  and  my  most  loving  neighbour. 
I  '11  do  you  faithful  service,  sir. 

Die.  He's  an  ass, 
And  so  we  '11  use  him;  he  shall  be  a  lawyer.   [Aside  to  Lopez. 

Lop.  But,  if  ever  he  recover  this  money  again — Before, 
Diego, 
And  get  some  pretty  pittance  ;  my  pupil 's  hungry. 

[Exit  Diego. 

Lean.  Pray  you,  sir,  unlade  me. 

Lop.  I  '11  refresh  you,  sir  : 
When  you  want,  you  know  your  exchequer. 

Lean.  If  all  this  get  me  but  access,  I  am  happy.       [Aside. 

Lop.  Come  ;   I  am  tender  of  you. 

Lean.  I  '11  go  with  you. — 
To  have  this  fort  betray'd,  these  fools  must  fleece  me.  [Aside. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   II. — A  room  in  the  house  of  Bartolus. 
Enter  Bartolus  and  Amaranta. 
Bar.  My  Amaranta,  a  retir'd  sweet  life, 
Private,  and  close,  and  still,  and  housewifely, 

m  Sit  down,  sit  down]  We  must  suppose  that  there  were  benches  outside 
the  house  of  Lopez.  According  to  the  novel  (see  p.  377),  Leandro  first  sees 
him  "  in  the  court  before  his  door." 

E   E    2 
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Becomes  a  wife,  sets  off  the  grace  of  woman. 

At  home  to  bo  believM  both  young  and  handsome, 

As  lilies  that  are  cas'd  in  crystal  glasses, 

Makes  up  the  wonder  ;  shew  it  abroad,  'tis  stale, 

And  still,  the  more  eyes  cheapen  it,  'tis  more  slubber'd. 

And  what  need  windows  open  to  inviting, 

Or  evening  terraces,  to  take  opinions  n, 

When  the  most  wholesome  air,  my  wife,  blows  inward, 

When  good  thoughts  are  the  noblest  companions, 

And  old  chaste  stories,  wife,  the  best  discourses  1 — 

But  why  do  I  talk  thus,  that  know  thy  nature  ? 

Ama.  You  know  your  own  disease, — distrust  and  jealousy  : 
And  those  two  give  these  lessons,  not  good  meaning. 
What  trial  is  there  of  my  honesty, 
When  I  am  mew'd  at  home?     To  what  end,  husband, 
Serve  °  all  the  virtuous  thoughts,  and  chaste  behaviours, 
Without  their  uses  ?     Then  they  are  known  most  excellent, 
When  by  their  contraries  they  are  set  off  and  burnislfd. 
If  you  both  hold  me  fair,  and  chaste,  and  virtuous, 
Let  me  go  fearless  out,  and  win  that  greatness  p : 
These  seeds  grow  not  in  shades  and  conceal1  d  places  : 
Set  'em  i'  th1  heat  of  all,  then  they  rise  glorious. 

Bar.  Peace  !  you  are  too  loud. 

Ama.  You  are  too  covetous  ; 
If  that  be  rank'd  a  virtue,  you  have  a  rich  one. 
Set  me,  like  other  lawyers1  wives,  off  handsomely, 
Attended  as  I  ought,  and,  as  they  have  it, 
My  coach,  my  people,  and  my  handsome  women, 
My  will  in  honest  things. 

Bar.  Peace,  Amaranta  ! 

Ama.  They  have  content,  rich  clothes;  and  that  secures  'em, 
Binds  to  their  careful  husbands  their  observance  (i ; 
They  are  merry,  ride  abroad,  meet,  laugh 

n  to  take  opinions']  i.  e.,  as  Weber  rightly  explains  it,  "  to  obtain  the 
admiration  of  all,  the  celebrity  of  being  considered  as  a  beauty." — Theobald, 
at  Sympson's  suggestion,  printed  "  to  take  in  minions"  !  !  ! 

°  Serve]  Both  the  folios  "  Serves". 

p  greatness']  Theobald,  at  Seward's  suggestion,  printed  "  chasteness  "  !  ! 

q  observance]  i.  e.  obsequious  attention. 
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Bar.  Thou  shalt  too. 

Ama.  And  freely  may  converse  with  proper r  gentlemen, 
Suffer  temptations  daily  to  their  honour. 

Bar.  You  are  now  too  far  again  :    thou   shalt  have  any 
thing  : 
Let  me  but  lay  up  for  a  handsome  office, 
And  then,  my  Amaranta 

Enter  Egla. 
Ama.  Here  's  a  thing  now, 
You  place  as  pleasure  to  me  ;  all  my  retinue, 
My  chambermaid,  my  kitchenmaid,  my  friend  ; 
And  what  she  fails  in  I  must  do  myself: 
A  foil  to  set  my  beauty  off;   I  thank  you. 
You  will  place  the  devil  next  for  a  companion. 

Bar.  No  more  such  words,  good  wife. — What  would  you 
have,  maid? 

Egla.  Master  Curate,  and  the  sexton,  and  a  stranger,  sir, 
Attend  to  speak  with  your  worship. 

Bar.  A  stranger  ! 

Ama.  You  had  best  to  be  jealous  of  the  man  you  know  not. 

Bar.  Prithee,  no  more  of  that. 

Ama.  Pray  you,  go  out  to  'em  ; 
That  will  be  safest  for  you ;  I  am  well  here  ; 
I  only  love  your  peace,  and  serve  like  a  slave  for  it. 

Bar.  No,  no,  thou  shalt  not :  'tis  some  honest  client, 
Rich  and  litigious,  the  curate  has  brought  to  me. 
Prithee,  go  in,  my  duck  :  I  '11  but  speak  to  'em, 
And  return  instantly. 

Ama.  I  am  commanded. 
One  day  you  will  know  my  sufferance.  [Exit  with  Egla. 

Bar.  And  reward  it.  [Lochs  the  door. 

So,  so  ;  fast  bind,  fast  find s. — Come  in,  my  neighbours  ; 
My  loving  neighbours,  pray  ye,  come  in ;  ye  are  welcome  ! 

Enter  Lopez,  Leandro,  and  Diego. 
Lop.  Bless  your  good  reverence  ! 
Bar.  Good  day,  good  Master  Curate  ; 

r  proper]  i.  e.  handsome. 

'  fast  bind,  fast  find]   A  proverb  which  Shakespeare  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Shylock,  Merck,  of  Ven.,  act  ii.  sc.  5. 
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And,  neighbour  Diego,  welcome.     What  '&  your  business  ? 
And,  pray  ye,  be  short,  good  friends ;  the  time  is  precious. — 
Welcome,  good  sir. 

Lop.  To  be  short,  then,  with  your  mastership, 
For,  I  know,  your  several  hours  are  full  of  business, 
We  have  brought  you  this  young  man,  of  honest  parents, 

And  of  an  honest  face ■ 

Bar.   It  seems  so,  neighbours  : 
But  to  what  end  \ 

Lop.  To  be  your  pupil,  sir  ; 
Your  servant,  if  you  please. 

Lean.  I  have  travelled  far,  sir, 
To  seek  a  worthy  man. 

Bar.  Alas,  good  gentleman, 
I  am  a  poor  man,  and  a  private  too, 
Unfit  to  keep  a  servant  of  your  reckoning  ! 
My  house  a  little  cottage,  and  scarce  able 
To  hold  myself  and  those  poor  few  live  under  it: 
Besides,  you  must  not  blame  me,  gentleman, 
If  I  were  able  to  receive  a  servant, 
To  be  a  little  scrupulous  of  his  dealing; 

For  in  these  times 

Lop.  Pray,  let  me  answer  that,  sir  : 
Here  is  three s  hundred  ducats,  to  secure  him  ; 
He  cannot  want,  sir,  to  make  good  his  credit, 
Good  gold  and  coin. 

Bar.  And  that 's  an  honest  pledge  : 
Yet,  sure,  that  needs  not ;  for  his  face  and  carriage 
Seem  to  declare  an  in-bred  honesty. 

Lean.  And  (for  I  have  a  ripe  mind  to  the  law,  sir, 
In  which,  I  understand,  you  live  a  master) 
The  least  poor  corner  in  your  house,  poor  bed,  sir, 
(Let  me  not  seem  intruding  to  your  worship,) 
AVith  some  books  to  instruct  me,  and  your  counsel, 
Shall  I  rest  most  content  with  :  other  acquaintance 
Than  your  grave  presence,  and  the  grounds  of  law, 
I  dare  not  covet,  nor  I  will  not  seek,  sir ; 
For,  surely,  mine  own  nature  desires  privacy. 

s  three]  Both  the  folios  "  five  "  ;  and  so  the  modern  editors.     But  compare 
p.  Ill),  1.  7,  and  p.  423,  1.  3. 
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Next,  for  your  monthly  pains,  to  shew  my  thanks, 
I  do  proportion  out  some  twenty  ducats  ; 
As  I  grow  riper,  more  :  three  hundred  now,  sir, 
To  shew  my  love  to  learning  and  my  master  : 
My  diet  I  '11  defray  too,  without  trouble. 

Lop.  Note  but  his  mind  to  learning. 

Bar.  I  do  strangely  ; 
Yes,  and  I  like  it  too — thanks  to  his  money.  [Aside. 

Die.  Would  he  would  live  with  me,  and  learn  to  dig  too  ! 

Lop.  A  wondrous  modest  man,  sir. 

Bar.  So  it  seems. 
His  dear  love  to  his  study  must  be  nourished, 
Neighbour :  he 's  like  to  prove 

Lop.   With  your  good  counsel, 
And  with  your  diligence,  as  you  will  ply  him. 
His  parents,  when  they  know  your  care 

Bar.  Come  hither. 

Die.  An  honester  young  man  your  worship  ne'er  kept ; 
But  he  is  so  bashful 

Bar.  Oh,  I  like  him  better. — 
Say  I  should  undertake  you,  which,  indeed,  sir, 
Will  be  no  little  straitness  to  my  living, 
Considering  my  affairs  and  my  small  house,  sir, 
(For  I  see  some  promises  that  pull  me  to  you,) 
Could  you  content  yourself,  at  first,  thus  meanly, 
To  lie  hard,  in  an  out-part  of  my  house,  sir  I 
For  I  have  not  many  lodgings  to  allow  you, 
And  study  should  be  still  remote  from  company  ; 
A  little  fire  sometimes  too,  to  refresh  you  ; 
A  student  must  be  frugal ;  sometimes  lights  too, 
According  to  your  labour. 

Lean.  Any  thing,  sir, 
That 's  dry  and  wholesome  :   I  am  no  bred  wanton  l. 

1  bred  wanton]  i.  e.  one  tenderly  and  delicately  brought  up, — a  fondling,  a 
pet, — an  effeminate  person.  Compare  Sir  Thomas  More  (a  play  printed  for 
the  Shakespeare  Society)  ; 

" Thanke  jour  good  lady  ;  since  I  was  your  guest, 
She  has  made  me  a  very  wanton,  in  good  sooth."  p.  97. 
So  too  in  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  act  iii.  sc.  1,  vol.  iii.  390  (where  I  have 
omitted  to  explain  the  word),  "  He  made  a  wanton  of  you." 
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Bar.  Then  I  receive  you  :  but  I  must  desire  you 
To  keep  within  your  confines. 

Lean.  Ever,  sir  ;  — 
There  is  the  gold  ; — and  ever  be  your  servant ; — 
Take  it,  and  give  me  books  :  may  I  but  prove,  sir, 
According  to  my  wish,  and  these  shall  multiply. 

Lop.  Do,  study  hard. — Pray  you,  take  him  in,  and  settle 
him  ; 
He 's  only  fit  for  you  :  shew  him  his  cell,  sir. 

Die.  Take  a  good  heart ;    and,  when  you  are  a  cunning 
lawyer, 
I  '11  sell  my  bells,  and  you  shall  prove  it  lawful. 

Bar.    Come,    sir,    with   me. — Neighbours,    I    thank   your 
diligence. 

Lop.  I  '11  come  sometimes,  and  crack  a  case  with  you. 

Bar.  Welcome.  [Exeunt  Bartolus  and  Leandro. 

Lop.  Here's  money  got  with  ease  :  here,  spend  that  jovially, 
And  pray  for  the  fool,  the  founder  u. 

Die.  Many  more  fools, 
I  heartily  pray,  may  follow  his  example  ! 
Lawyers,  or  lubbers,  or  of  what  condition, 
And  many  such  sweet  friends  in  Nova  Hispania  .' 

Lop.  It  will  do  well :  let  'em  but  send  their  moneys, 
Come  from  what  quarter  of  the  world,  I  care  not, 
I  '11  know  'em  instantly;  nay,  1 11  be  kin  v  to  'em  ; 
I  cannot  miss  a  man  that  sends  me  money. 
Let  him  law  there :  long  as  his  ducats  last,  boy, 
I  '11  grace  him,  and  prefer  him. 

Die.   I  '11  turn  trade,  master, 
And  now  live  by  the  living ;  let  the  dead  stink, 
'Tis  a  poor  stinking  trade. 

Lop.   If  the  young  fool  now 
Should  chance  to  chop  upon  his  fair  wife,  Diego  I 

Die.  And  handle  her  case,  master  ;  that's  a  law-point, 
A  point  would  make  him  start,  and  put  on  his  spectacles, 
A  hidden  point  were  worth  the  canvassing. 

u  pray  for  the  fool,  the  founder]  See  note,  vol.  iii.  107. 

v  kin]  So  the  second  folio The  first  folio  "akin";  and  so  the  Editors  of 

1 7?8  and  Weber. 
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Lop.  Now,  surely,  surely,  I  should  love  him,  Diego, 
And  love  him  heartily  ;  nay,  I  should  love  myself, 
Or  any  thing  that  had  but  that  good  fortune ; 
For,  to  say  truth,  the  lawyer  is  a  dog-bolt, v 
An  arrant  worm  ;  and,  though  I  call  him  worshipful. 
I  wish  him  a  canoniz'd  cuckold,  Diego. 
Now,  if  my  youth  do  dub  him 

Die.  He  is  too  demure,  sir. 


Lop.  If  he  do  sting  her  home 

Die.  There 's  no  such  matter ; 
The  woman  was  not  born  to  so  much  blessedness  : 
He  has  no  heat ;  study  consumes  his  oil,  master. 

Lop.  Let  "s  leave  it  to  the  will  of  fate,  and  presently, 
Over  a  cup  of  lusty  sack,  let 's  prophesy. 
I  am  like  a  man  that  dreamM  he  was  an  emperor. 
Come,  Diego,  hope  :  and,  whilst  he  lasts,  we  '11  lay  it  on. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— A  street. 

Enter  Don  Jamie,  Milanes,  Arsenio,  and  Angelo  w. 
Jam.  Angelo,  Milanes,  did  you  see  this  wonder  ? 
Mil.  Yes,  yes. 
Jam.  And  you,  Arsenio  ? 
Ars.  Yes  ;  he 's  gone,  sir, 
Strangely  disguis'd  ;  he  's  set  upon  his  voyage. 

v  dog-bolt]  See  notes,  vol.  iii.  149,  vol.  iv.  137. 

w  and  Angelo]  The  entrance  of  Angelo  is  not  marked  here  in  the  folios  ;  and 
Theobald,  at  Seward's  suggestion,  omitted  the  character  here,  giving  the  first 
speech  of  this  scene  thus, — 

"Jam.  Milanes,  did  you  see  this  wonder  V 
But,  at  the  commencement  of  the  play,  the  entrance  of  Angelo  is  marked  in 
both  the  folios,  and  two  speeches  are  assigned  to  him  :  see  pp.  395, 398-9.  In  the 
English  translation  of  Gerardo  (as  I  have  noticed,  p.  392)  Angelo  Milanes  is  the 
name  of  an  individual  :  and  qy.  did  Fletcher,— forgetting  perhaps  that  he  had 
previously  introduced  Angelo  and  Milanes,  or  intending,  on  a  revision  of  the 
play  (which  he  never  made),  to  give  in  the  earlier  scene  the  speeches  of  Angelo 
to  Arsenio, — use  here  Angelo  Milanes  to  designate  a  single  person, — 

"Jam.  Angelo  Milanes,  did  you  see  this  wonder  ?" 
The  name  Angelo  is  not  afterwards  mentioned  in  the  play. 
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Jam.*  Love  guide  his  thoughts  !  he's  a  brave  honest  fellow. 
Sit  close,  Don  Lawyer  !  Oh,  that  arrant  knave  now, 
How  he  will  stink,  will  smoke  again,  will  burst  ! 
He  "s  the  most  arrant  beast ! 

Mil.  He  may  be  more  beast. 

Jam.  Let  him  bear  six  and  six,  that  all  may  blaze  him  y ! 
The  villany  he  has  sow'd  into  my  brother, 
And  from  his  state2  the  revenue  he  has  reach1  cl  at, 
Pay  him,  my  good  Leandro  !  take  my  prayers  ! 

Ars.  And    all    our  wishes  !    plough    with   his   fine  white 
heifer ! 

Jam.  Mark  him,  my  dear  friend,  for  a  famous  cuckold  ! 
Let  it  out-live  his  books,  his  pains;  and,  hear  me, 
The  more  he  seeks  to  smother  it  with  justice, 
Let  it  blaze  out  the  more  ! 

Enter  Andrea. 

What  news,  Andrea  ? 

And.  News  I  am  loath  to  tell  you  ;  but  I  am  charg'd,  sir. 
Your  brother  lays  a  strict  command  upon  you, 
No  more  to  know  his  house,  upon  your  danger. 
I  am  sorry,  sir. 

Jam.  Faith,  never  be :  I  am  glad  on 't. 
He  keeps  the  house  of  pride  and  foolery  : 
I  mean  to  shun  it;  so  return  my  answer: 
'Twill  shortly  spew  him  out.  [Exit  Andrea. 

Come,  let 's  be  merry, 
And  lay  our  heads  together  carefully, 
How  we  may  help  our  friend  ;  and  let 's  lodge  near  him, 
Be  still  at  hand  :   I  would  not  for  my  patrimony, 
But  he  should  crown  his  lawyer  a  learn'd  monster : 
Come,  let's  away  ;   I  am  stark  mad  till  I  see  him.       [Exeunt. 

1  Jam.']  Omitted  in  both  the  folios. 

y  Let  him  bear  six  and  six,  that  all  may  blaze  him  /]   "The  allusion  is  both 
to  the  branches  of  a  stag's  horns  and  to  the  terms  of  heraldry."     Mason. 
z  state]  i.  e.  estate. 
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SCENE  IV. — A  room  in  the  house  o/"Bartolus. 

Enter  Bartolus  and  Amaranta. 

Ama.  Why  will  you  bring  men  in,  and  yet  be  jealous  ? 
Why  will  you  lodge  a  young  man,  a  man  able, 
And  yet  repine  ? 

Bar.  He  shall  not  trouble  thee,  sweet ; 
A  modest  poor  slight  thing  !     Did  I  not  tell  thee 
He  was  only  given  to  the  book,  and  for  that 
How  royally  he  pays  ?  finds  his  own  meat  too  2 

Ama.  I  will  not  have  him  here  :  I  know  your  courses, 
And  what  fits  you  will  fall  into  of  madness. 

Bar.  I'  faith,  I  will  not,  wife. 

Ama.  I  will  not  try  you. 

Bar.  He  comes  not  near  thee,  shall  not  dare  to  tread 
Within  thy  lodgings :  in  an  old  out-room, 
Where  logs  and  coals  were  laid 

Ama.  Now  you  lay  fire 
Fire  to  consume  your  quiet. 

Bar.   Didst  thou  know  him, 
Thou  wouldst  think  as  I  do.     He  disquiet  thee  ! 
Thou  mayst  wear  him  next  thy  heart,  and  yet  not  warm  him. 
His  mind,  poor  man,  's  o'  the  law,  how  to  live  after, 
And  not  on  lewdness.     On  my  conscience, 
He  knows  not  how  to  look  upon  a  woman, 
More  than  by  reading  what  sex  she  is  z. 

Ama.  I  do  not  like  it,  sir. 

Bar.  Dost  thou  not  see,  fool, 
What  presents  he  sends  hourly  in  his  gratefulness  ? 
What  delicate  meats  ? 

Ama.  You  had  best  trust  him  at  your  table  ; 
Do,  and  repent  it,  do  ! 

2  He  knows  not  how  to  look  upon  a  woman, 

More  than  by  reading  what  sex  she  is]     Silently  altered  by  Theobald  to 

" reading  of  what  sex  she   is  "  ;  and  so   the    Editors  of    1778  ;  which, 

according  to  Mason  (who  was  not  aware  that  "  of"  is  wanting  in  the  old  eds.) 
means, — "  he  knows  not  to  look  upon  a  woman,  nor  of  what  sex  she  is,  except 
from  reading." — Qy.  did  the  author  write, 

"  Nor,  than  by  reading,  of  what  sex  she  is  "  \ 
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Bar.  If  thou  be'st  willing, 
By  my  troth,  I  think  ho  might  come  ;  he  's  so  modest, 
He  never  speaks  :    there  's  part  of  that  he  gave  me  : 
He  '11  cat  but  half  a  dozen  bits,  and  rise  immediately  ; 
Even  as  he  eats,  he  studies  :  he  'll  not  disquiet  thee. 
Do  as  thou  pleasest,  wife. 

Ama.  What  means  this  woodcock  a  I  [Aside. 

[Knocking  within. 

[Exit  Amaranta. 


Bar.  Retire,  sweet ;   there  's  one  knocks, 


Come  in  ! 
Enter  Servant  b. 

Your  business  ? 
Serv.  My  lord  Don  Henrique  would  entreat  you,  sir, 
To  come  immediately,  and  speak  with  him  ; 
He  has  business  of  some  moment. 

Bar.  I  'II  attend  him.  [Exit  Servant. 

I  must  be  gone  :   I  prithee,  think  the  best,  wife  ; 

[To  Amaranta  within. 
At  my  return,  I  '11  tell  thee  more  :  good  morrow. — 
Sir,  keep  you  close,  and  study  hard  :  an  hour  hence 

[To  Leandro  within. 
I  '11  read  a  new  case  to  you. 

Lean,  [within]   I  '11  be  ready.  [Exit  Baktolus. 

Re-enter  Amaranta. 

Ama.  So  many  hundred  ducats,  to  lie  scurvily, 
And  learn  the  pelting*-"  law  ?     This  sounds  but  slenderly, 
But  very  poorly.     I  would  see  this  fellow, 
Very  fain  see  him,  how  he  looks  :   I  will  find 

To  what  end,  and  what  study There 's  the  place  : 

I  '11  go  o'  th1  other  side,  and  take  my  fortune  ; 
I  think  there  is  a  window.  [Exit. 

Enter  Leandro. 

Lean.  He  's  gone  out. 
Now,  if  I  could  but  see  her  !  she  is  not  this  way. 
How  nastily  he  keeps  his  house  !  my  chamber, 

a  woodcock]  See  note,  vol.  ii.  421. 

b  Servant]  Qy.  "  Andrea  "  ?  see  p.  426. 

c  pelting]  See  note,  p.  21. 
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If  I  continue  long,  will  choke  me  up, 

It  is  so  damp  :   I  shall  be  mortified 

For  any  woman,  if  I  stay  a  month  here. 

I  '11  in,  and  strike  my  lute  :  that  sound  may  call  her.      [Exit. 


SCENE   V. — Another  room,  in  the  same. 

Enter  Amaranta. 
Ama.  He  keeps   very   close.     Lord,    how    I    long   to    see 
him  ! — 
A  lute  struck  handsomely  !  a  voice  too  !   I  '11  hear  that. 

Song  to  the  lute  by  Leandro  within. 

Dearest,  do  not  you  delay  me, 

Since,  thou  know'st,  I  must  be  gone  ; 
Wind  and  tide,  'tis  thought,  doth  stay  me, 
But  'tis  wind  that  must  be  blown 

From  that  breath,  whose  native  smell 
Indian  odours  far A  excel. 

Oh,  then,  speak,  thou  fairest  fair  ! 

Kill  not  him  that  vows  to  serve  thee  ; 
But  perfume  this  neighbouring  air, 
Else  dull  silence,  sure,  will  starve  me  : 
'Tis  a  word  that 's  quickly  spoken, 
Which  being  restrain'd,  a  heart  is  broken. 

These  verses  are  no  law,  they  sound  too  sweetly. 
Now  I  am  more  desirous. 

Eean.  [peeping  in]  "Tis  she,  certain.  [Aside. 

Ama.  What  "s  that  that  peeps  ?  [Aside. 

Lean.  Oh,  admirable  face  !  [Aside. 

Ama.  Sure,  'tis  the  man.  [Aside. 

Lean.  I  will  go  out  a  little.  [Aside,  and  then  advances. 

Ama.  He  look's  not  like  a  fool ;  his  face  is  noble. 
How  still  he  stands  !  [Aside. 

Lean.  I  am  strucken  dumb  with  wonder  : 
Sure,  all  the  excellence  of  earth  dwells  here  !  [Aside. 

Ama.  How  pale  he  looks  !  yet,  how  his  eyes,  like  torches, 

Afar~\  Theobald,  to  render  the  passage  grammatical,  silently  printed  "  doth  "; 
and  so  his  successors.  But  the  old  text  is  doubtless  what  the  author  wrote. 
This  song  is  found  only  in  the  second  folio. 
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Fling  their  beams  round  !   how  manly  his  face  shews  ! 

He  comes  on  :  surely,    he   will   speak.       He   is  made  most 

handsomely. 
This  is  no  clerk-behaviour.     Now  I  have  seen  you, 
I  '11  take  my  time.     Husband,  you  have  brought  home  tinder. 

[Aside,  then  drops  her  glove,  and  exit. 
Lean.  Sure,    she  has  transform'd  me  ;    I  had  forgot  my 

tongue  clean. 
I  never  saw  a  face  yet,  but  this  rare  one, 
But  I  was  able  boldly  to  encounter  it, 
And  speak  my  mind  :  my  lips  were  lock'd  upon  me  b : 
This  is  divine,  and  only  serv'd  with  reverence. 
Oh,  most  fair  cover  of  a  hand  far  fairer,     [  Takes  up  the  glove. 
Thou  blessed  innocence,  that  guards  that  whiteness, 
Live  next  my  heart !   I  am  glad  I  have  got  a  relic  ; 
A  relic,  when  I  pray  to  it,  may  work  wonders. 

[A  noise  within. 
Hark  !  there  's  some  noise  :  I  must  retire  again. 
This  blessed  apparition  makes  me  happy  : 
1 11  suffer,  and  I  '11  sacrifice  my  substance, 
But  1 11  enjoy.     Now,  softly  to  my  kennel.  [Exit 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — An  apartment  in  the  house  of  Don  Henrique. 


Enter  Don  Henrique  and  Bartolus. 

Hen.  You  know  my  cause  sufficiently  ' 

Bar.  I  do,  sir. 

Hen.  And,  though  it  will  impair  my  honesty, 
And  strike  deep  at  my  credit,  yet,  my  Bartolus, 
There  being  no  other  evasion  left  to  free  me 
From  the  vexation  of  my  spiteful  brother, 
That  most  insultingly  reigns  over  me, 
I  must  and  will  go  forward. 

Bar.  Do,  my  lord, 

b  lock'd  upon  me]  The  first  folio  "lock  upon  me."    The  second  folio  " lockt 
up  here  "  ;  and  so  the  modern  editors. 
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And  look  not  after  credit ;  we  shall  cure  that ; 
Your  bended  honesty  we  shall  set  right,  sir  ; 
We  surgeons  of  the  law  do  desperate  cures,  sir  ; 
And  you  shall  see  how  heartily  I  '11  handle  it ; 
Mark,  how  I  '11  knock  it  home.     Be  of  good  cheer,  sir  ; 
You  give  good  fees,  and  those  beget  good  causes ; 
The  prerogative  of  your  crowns  will  carry  the  matter, 
Carry  it  sheer  :  the  Assistant0  sits  to-morrow, 
And  he  's  your  friend :  your  monied  men  love  naturally, 
And  as  your  loves  are  clear,  so  are  your  causes. 
Hen.  He  shall  not  want  for  that. 
Bar.  No,  no,  he  must  not : 
Line  your  cause  warmly,  sir  (the  times  are  agueish)  ; 
That  holds  a  plea  in  heart.     Hang  the  penurious  ! 
Their  causes,  like  their  purses,  have  poor  issues. 
Hen.  That  way  I  was  ever  bountiful. 
Bar.  'Tis  true,  sir  ; 
That  makes  you  fear'd,  forces  the  snakes  (l  to  kneel  to  you. 
Live  full  of  money,  and  supply  the  lawyer, 
And  take  your  choice  of  what  man's  lands  you  please,  sir, 
What  pleasures,  or  what  profits,  what  revenges  ; 
They  are  all  your  own.     I  must  have  witnesses 
Enough,  and  ready. 

Hen.  You  shall  not  want,  my  Bartolus. 
Bar.  Substantial,  fearless  souls,  that  will  swear  suddenly, 
That  will  swear  any  thing. 

Hen.  They  shall  swear  truth  too. 
Bar.  That 's  no  great  matter :  for  variety, 
They  may  swear  truth  ;  else  'tis  not  much  look'd  after. 
I  will  serve  process,  presently  and  strongly, 
Upon  your  brother,  and  Octavio, 
Jacintha,  and  the  boy.     Provide  your  proofs,  sir, 
And  set  'em  fairly  oft';  be  sure  of  witnesses  ; 
Though  they  cost  money,  want  no  store  of  witnesses  : 
I  have  seen  a  handsome  cause  so  foully  lost,  sir, 
So  beastly  cast  away,  for  want  of  witnesses 

c  Assistant]  i.  e.  Judge.    (Sp.  Asistente:  the  chief  officer  of  justice  at  Seville.) 
d  snakes]  i.  e.  wretches,  poor  creatures  ("  in  prose,  we  should  say  reptiles." 
Mason) — as  before  :  see  vol.  iii.  238. 
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Hen.  There  shall  want  nothing. 

Bar.  Then  begone  :  be  provident ; 
Send  to  the  judge  a  secret  way, — you  have  me  I — 
And  let  him  understand  the  heart 

Hen.  I  shall,  sir. 

Bar.  And  feel  the  pulses  strongly  beat.     I  '11  study  ; 
And  at  my  hour  but  mark  me !  Go  ;  be  happy ; 
Go,  and  believe  i'  the  law. 

Hen.  I  hope  'twill  help  me.  [Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  II. — An  open  space  e  in  the  city,  near  the  house  of  Lopez. 

Enter  Lopez,  Diego,  four  Parishioners,  and  Singers. 

Lop.  Ne'er  talk  to  me ;   I  will  not  stay  amongst  ye  : 
Debauch' d  and  ignorant  lazy  knaves  I  found  ye, 
And  fools  I  leave  ye.     I  have  taught  these  twenty  years, 
Preach' d  spoon-meat  to  ye,  that  a  child  might  swallow  ; 
Yet  ye  are  blockheads  still.     What  should  I  say  to  ye  I 
Ye  have  neither  faith  nor  money  left  to  save  ye : 
Am  I  a  fit  companion  for  such  beggars  ? 

First  Par.  If  the   shepherd  will   suffer   the   sheep    to   be 
scabb'd,  sir 

Lop.  No,  no ;  ye  are  rotten. 

Die.  Would  they  were,  for  my  sake  !  [Aside. 

Lop.  I  have  'nointed  ye  and  tarr'd  ye  with  my  doctrine, 
And  yet  the  murrain  sticks  to  ye,  yet  ye  are  mangy : 
I  will  avoid  ye. 

Sec.  Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  be  not  angry 
In  the  pride  of  your  new  cassock  ;  do  not  part  with  us. 
We  do  acknowledge  you  a  careful  curate, 
And  one  that  seldom  troubles  us  with  sermons  ; 
A  short  slice  of  a  reading  serves  us,  sir ; 
We  do  acknowledge  you  a  quiet  teacher  ; 
Before  you  '11  vex  your  audience,  you  '11  sleep  with  'em  ; 
And  that 's  a  loving  thing. 

e  An  open  space,  <^-c]     Weber  marked  this  scene  "A  Room  in  the   House 
of  Lopez," — wrongly  ;  see  the  speech  of  Arsenio,  p.  438, — 

"  Go  home,  and,  till  ye  hear  more,  keep  private,"  &c. 
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Third  Par.  We  grant  you,  sir, 
The  only  benefactor  to  our  bowling, 
To  all  our  merry  sports  the  first  provoker ; 
And,  at  our  feasts,  we  know  there  is  no  reason 
But  you,  that  edify  us  most,  should  eat  most. 

Lop.  I  will  not  stay,  for  all  this :  ye  shall  know  me 
A  man  born  to  a  more  beseeming  fortune 
Than  ringing  all-in  to  a  rout  of  dunces. 

Fourth  Par.  We  will  increase  your  tithes  ;  you  shall  have 
eggs  too, 
Though  they  may  prove  most  dangerous  to  our  issues. 

First  Par.  I  am  a  smith  ;  yet  thus  far,  out  of  my  love, 
You  shall  have  the  tenth  horse  T  prick,  to  pray  for  : 
I  am  sure,  I  prick  five  hundred  in  a  year,  sir. 

Sec.  Par.  I  am  a  cook,  a  man  of  a  dried  conscience  ; 
Yet  thus  far  I  relent, — you  shall  have  tithe-porridge. 

Third  Par.    Your  stipend  shall  be  raisM  too,  good  neigh- 
bour Diego. 

Die.   Would  ye  have  me  speak  for  ye  ?     I  am  more  angry, 
Ten  times  more  vex'd ;  not  to  be  pacified  : 
No,  there  be  other  places  for  poor  sextons, 
Places  of  profit,  friends,  fine  stirring  places, 
And  people  that  know  how  to  use  our  offices, 
Know  what  they  were  made  for  :   I  speak  for  such  capons  ! 
Ye  shall  find  the  key  o'  the  church  under  the  door,  neighbours; 
You  may  go  in,  and  drive  away  the  daws. 

Lop.  My  surplice  with  one  sleeve  you  shall  find  there, 
For  to  that  dearth  of  linen  you  have  driven  me  ; 
And  the  old  cut- work  cope  c  that  hangs  by  geometry  : 
Pray  ye,  turn  'em  carefully,  they  are  very  tender. 
The  remnant  of  the  books  lie  where  they  did,  neighbours, 
Half  puft  away  with  the  churchwardens'  pipings, 
Such  smoky  zeals  they  have  against  hard  places. 
The  poor-man's  box  is  there  too  :  if  ye  find  any  thing 
Beside  the  posy,  and  that  half  rubb'd  out  too, 
For  fear  it  should  awake  too  f  much  charity, 
Give  it  to  pious  uses,  that  is,  spend  it. 

e  cut-ivork  cope"]  See  note,  vol.  ii.  562. 

f  awake  too']  Theobald  silently  printed  "  awake  your  too" .    Probably  the  poet 
wrote  "awaken  too". 
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Die.  The  bell-ropes,  they  are  strong  enough  to  hang  ye ; 
So  we  bequeathe  ye  to  your  destiny. 

First  Par.   Pray  ye,  be  not  so  hasty. 

Die.  I  '11  speak  a  proud  word  to  ye  : 
Would  ye  have  us  stay  ? 

Sec.  Par.  We  do  most  heartily  pray  ye. 

Third  Par.  I  "ll  draw  as  mighty  drink,  sir 

Lop.  A  strong  motive  ; 
The  stronger  still,  the  more  ye  come  unto  me. 

Third  Par.  And  I  '11  send  for  my  daughter. 

Lop.  This  may  stir  too  : 
The  maiden  is  of  age,  and  must  be  edified. 

Fourth  Par.  You  shall  have  any  thing.     Lose  our  learned 
vicar  ! 
And  our  most  constant  friend,  honest,  dear  Diego  ! 

Die.  Yet  all  this  will  not  do.     I  '11  tell  ye,  neighbours, 
A  nd  tell  ye  true  :  if  you  will  have  us  stay, 
If  you  will  have  the  comforts  of  our  companies, 
You  shall  be  bound  to  do  us  right  in  these  points, 
You  shall  be  bound,  and  this  the  obligation ; — 
Die  when  'tis  fit,  that  we  may  have  fit  duties  £, 
And  do  not  seek  to  draw  out  our  undoings  ; 
Marry  tried  women,  that  are  free  and  fruitful ; 
Get  children  in  abundance,  for  your  christenings, 
Or  suffer  to  be  got,  'tis  equal  justice. 

Lop.   Let  weddings,  christenings,  churchings,  funerals, 
And  merry  gossipings,  go  round,  go  round  still ; 
Round  as  a  pig,  that  we  may  find  the  profit. 

Die.  And  let  your  old  men  fall  sick  handsomely, 
And  die  immediately,  their  sons  may  shoot  up. 
Let  women  die  o'  the  sullens  too  ;  'tis  natural ; 
But  be  sure  their  daughters  be  of  age  first, 
That  they  may  stock  us  still.     Your  queasy  young  wives, 
That  perish  undeliver'd,  I  am  vexM  with, 
And  vex'd  abundantly  ;  it  much  concerns  me  ; 
There's  a  child's  burial  lost ;  look  that  be  mended. 

Lop.  Let  'em  be  brought  to  bed,  then  die  when  they  please. 
These  things  consider'd,  countrymen,  and  sworn  to 

%  duties]  Theobald,  at  Sympson's  suggestion,  printed  "  dues".     But  compare 
"  use  our  offices  ",  p.  433. 
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Sec.  Par.  All  these,  and  all   our  sports  again,  and  gambols. 

Third  Par.   We  must  die,  and  we   must  live,  and  we  '11  be 
merry  ; 
Every  man  shall  be  rich  by  one  another. 

Sec.  Par.  We  are  here  to-morrow,  and  gone  to-day.     For 
my  part, 
If  getting  children  can  befriend  my  neighbours, 
I  '11  labour  hard  but  I  will  fill  your  font,  sir. 

First  Par.  I  have  a  mother  now,  and  an  old  father ; 
They  are  as  sure  your  own,  within  these  two  months — 

Fourth  Par.    My  sister  must  be  prayM   for  too  ;    she   is 
desperate, 
Desperate  in  love. 

Die.  Keep  desperate  men  far  from  her, 
Then  'twill  go  hard.     Do  you  see  how  melancholy  ? 
Do  you  mark  the  man  ?  do  you  profess  ye  love  him, 
And  would  do  any  thing  to  stay  his  fury  ? 
And  are  ye  unprovided  to  refresh  him  ; 
To  make  him  know  your  loves  %  fie,  neighbours  ! 

Sec.  Par.  We'  11  do  any  thing. 
We  have  brought  music  to  appease  his  spirit  ; 
And  the  best  song  we'll  give  him. 

Die.  Pray  you,  sit  down,  sir  ; 
They  know  their  duties  now,  and  they  stand  ready 
To  tender  their  best  mirth. 

Lop.  'Tis  well. — Proceed,  neighbours  : 
I  am  glad  I  have  brought  ye  to  understand  good  manners  ; 
Ye  had  Puritan  hearts  a  while,  spurn'd  at  all  pastimes ; 
But  I  see  some  hope  now. 

Die.  We  are  set :  proceed,  neighbours. 

SONGh. 
Let  the  bells  ring,  and  let  the  boys  sing, 

The  young  lasses  skip  and  play  ; 
Let  the  cups  go  round,  till  round  goes  the  ground  ; 

Our  learned  old  vicar  will  stay. 

Let  the  pig  turn  merrily,  merrily,  ah, 

And  let  the  fat  goose  swim  ; 
For  verily,  verily,  verily,  ah, 

Our  vicar  this  day  shall  be  trim. 

h  Sonp]  Found  only  in  the  second  folio. 
F  F   2 
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The  stew'd  cock  shall  crow,  cock-a-loodle-loo, 

A  loud  cock-a-loodle  shall  he  crow  ; 
The  duck  and  the  drake  shall  swim  in  a  lake 

Of  onions  and  claret  below. 

Our  wives  shall  be  neat,  to  bring  in  our  meat 

To  thee  our  most  noble  adviser  ; 
Our  pains  shall  be  great,  and  bottles  shall  sweat, 

And  we  oiu'selves  will  be  wiser. 

We'll  labour  and  swink ',  we'll  kiss  and  we'll  drink, 

And  tithes  shall  come  thicker  and  thicker  ; 
We'll  fall  to  our  plough,  and  get  children  enow. 

And  thou  shalt  be  learned  old  vicar. 


Enter  Arsenio  and  Milanes. 

Ars.  What  ails  this  priest  ?  how  highly  the  thing  takes  it ! 

Mil.  Lord,  how  it  looks  !  has  he  not  bought  some  prebend  ? 
Leandro's  money  makes  the  rascal  merry, 
Merry  at  heart.     He  spies  us. 

Lop.  Begone,  neighbours; 
Here  are  some  gentlemen  :  begone,  good  neighbours, 
Begone,  and  labour  to  redeem  my  favour  ; 
No  more  words,  but  begone.     These  two  are  gentlemen  ; 
No  company  for  crusty-handed  fellows. 

Die.   We  will  stay  for  a  year  or  two,  and  try  ye. 

Lop.  Fill  all  your  hearts  with  joy  ;  we  will  stay  with  ye. 
Begone ;  no  more :   I  take  your  pastimes  graciously. 

[Exeunt  Parishioners  and  Singers. 
Would  ye  with  me,  my  friends  I 

Ars.  We  would  look  upon  you ; 
For,  methinks,  you  look  lovely. 

Lop.  Ye  have  no  letters  ? 
Nor  any  kind  remembrances  1 

Mil.  Remembrances  ! 

Lop.  From  Nova  Hispania,  or  some  part  remote,  sir  ; 
You  look  like  travell'd  men  :  may  be,  some  old  friends, 
That  happily  I  have  forgot ;  some  signiors 
In  China  or  Cataia'  ;  some  companions 

Die.  In  the  Mogul's  court,  or  elsewhere. 

1  sioiuk]  i.  e.  toil. 

J  In  China  or  Cataia]  "  The  vicar  is  here  made  to  betray  his  ignorance,  for 
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Ars.  They  are  mad,  sure. 

Lop.  Ye  came  not  from  Peru  ? — Do  they  look,  Diego, 
As  if  they  had  some  mystery  about  'em? 
Another  Don  Alonzo,  now  ! 

Die.  Ay,  marry, 
And  so  much  money,  sir,  from  one  you  know  not, 
Let  it  be  who  it  will  ! 

Lop.  They  have  gracious  favours  k. — 
Would  ye  be  private  ? 

Mil.  There's  no  need  on't,  sir  ; 
We  come  to  bring  you  a  remembrance  from  a  merchant. 

Lop.  'Tis  very  well ;  'tis  like  I  know  him. 

Ars.  No,  sir, 
I  do  not  think  you  do. 

Lop.  A  new  mistake,  Diego  ; 
Let's  carry  it  decently. 

Ars.  We  come  to  tell  you, 
You  have  receivM  great  sums  from  a  young  factor 
They  call  Leandro,  that  has  robb'd  his  master, 
Robb'd  him,  and  run  away. 

Die.  Let's  keep  close,  master  ; 
This  news  comes  from  a  cold  country. 

Lop.  By  my  faith,  it  freezes. 

Mil.    Is   not   this    true  ?    do    you   shrink    now,   goodman 
curate  ? 
Do  I  not  touch  you  ? 

Lop.  We  have  a  hundred  ducats 
Yet  left :  we  do  beseech  you,  sir 

Mil.  You  '11  hang,  both. 

Lop.  One  may  suffice. 

Die.  I  will  not  hang  alone,  master ; 
I  had  the  least  part,  you  shall  hang  the  highest. 
Plague  '  o'  this  Tiveria,  and  the  letter  ! 
The  devil  sent  it  post,  to  pepper  us, 
From  Nova  Hispania  :  we  shall  hang  at  home  now. 

Cataia  was  ouly  the  more  ancient  name  by  which  China  was  known  in  Europe. 
See  p.  41G."      Weber. 

k  favours']  "  i.  e.  countenances."     Weber. 

1  Plague]  Theobald  silently  printed  "  A  plague". 
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Ars.   I  see  ye  are  penitent,  and  I  have  compassion  : 
Ye  are  secure  both,  do  but  what  we  charge  ye ; 
Ye  shall  have  more  gold  too,  and  he  shall  give  it, 
Yet  ne'er  endanger  ye. 

Lop.  Command  us,  master, 
Command  us  presently,  and  see  how  nimbly 

Die.  And,  if  we  do  not  handsomely  endeavour — 

Ars.  Go  home,  and,  till  ye  hear  more,  keep  private  1U; 
Till  we  appear  again,  no  words,  vicar  : 
There's  something  added.  [Gives  money  to  Lopez. 

Mil.  For  you  too.  [Gives  money  to  Diego. 

Lop.  We  are  ready. 

Mil.  Go,  and  expect  us  hourly  :  if  ye  falter, 
Though  ye  had  twenty  lives 

Die.  We  are  fit  to  lose  'em. 

Lop.  'Tis  most  expedient  that  we  should  hang  both. 

Die.  If  we  be  hang'd,  we  cannot  blame  our  fortune. 

Mil.  Farewell,  and  be  your  own  friends. 

Lop.  We  expect  ye. 

[Exeunt,  on    one   side,   Lopez    and   Diego  ;    on  the  other, 
Arsenio  and  Milanes. 


SCENE  III.— A  court  of  justice". 

Enter  Octavio,  Jacintha,  and  Ascanio. 

Oct.  We  cited  to  the  court ! 

Jac.   It  is  my  wonder. 

Oct.  But  not  our  fear,  Jacintha.     Wealthy  men, 
That  have  estates  to  lose,  whose  conscious  thought 
Are  full  of  inward  guilt,  may  shake  with  horror 
To  have  their  actions  sifted,  or  appear 
Before  the  judge  :   but  we,  that  know  ourselves 

m  keep  private']  "  The  modern  editors,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  read 
[Theobald  'keep  you  private',  those  of  1778]  '  keep  ye  private'."  Weber, 
— who,  in  the  very  next  line,  silently  prints,  with  those  editors,  "  no  ivords,  good 
vicar", — "  good  "  being  one  of  Theobald's  additions. 

"  A  court  of  justice']  On  the  margin,  opposite  the  first  speech  of  this  6cene, 
both  the  folios  have,  "  A  Bar.  Table-booke,  2  chairs,  and  paper,  standish, 
set  out." 
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As  innocent  as  poor,  that  have  no  fleece 

On  which  the  talons  of  the  griping  law 

Can  take  sure  hold,  may  smile  with  scorn  on  all 

That  can  be  urg'd  against  us. 

Jac.  I  am  confident 
There  is  no  man  so  covetous  that  desires 
To  ravish  our  wants  from  us  ;  and  less  hope 
There  can  be  so  much  justice  left  on  earth, 
Though  sued  and  calPd  upon,  to  ease  us  of 
The  burden  of  our  wrongs. 

Oct.  What  thinks  Ascanio  \ 
Should  we  be  call'd  in  question,  or  accus'd 
Unjustly,  what  would  you  do  to  redeem  us 
From  tyrannous  oppression  ? 

Asc.  I  could  pray 
To  him  that  ever  has  an  open  ear 
To  hear  the  innocent,  and  right  their  wrongs ; 
Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  think  I  could  out-plead 
An  advocate,  and  sweat  as  much  as  he 
Does  for  a  double  fee,  ere  you  should  suffer 
In  an  honest  cause. 

Oct.  Happy  simplicity  ! 

Jac.   My  dearest  and  my  best  one  ! 

Enter  Don  Jamie  and  Bartolus. 

Don  Jamie. 

Get.  And  the  advocate  that  causM  us  to  be  summon'd. 

Asc.  My  lord  is  mov'd  ;  I  see  it  in  his  looks  : 
And  that  man  in  the  gown,  in  my  opinion, 
Looks  like  a  proguing0  knave. 

Jac.  Peace  !  give  them  leave. 

Jam.  Serve  me  with  process  ! 

Bar.   My  lord,  you  are  not  lawless  p. 

Jam.  Nor  thou  honest  ; 


°  proguing']  i.  e.  filching. — So  the  second  folio. — The  first  folio  "proaguing". 
— Theobald  printed  "progging  "  (unnecessarily — see  Todd's  Johnson's  Diet,  in  v. 
Prog),  explaining  it  "  hungry,  scraping,  hoarding  up  "  ;  and  so  his  successors. 
— See  too  Richardson's  Diet,  in  v.  Prig. 

•'  lawless]   i.  e.  not  subject  to  law. 
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One  that  not  long  since  was  the  buckram  scribe, 

That  would  run  on  men's  errands  for  an  asper  % 

And,  from  such  baseness  having  rais'd  a  stock 

To  bribe  the  covetous  judge,  call'd  to  the  bar  r : 

So  poor  in  practice,  too,  that  you  would  plead 

A  needy  client's  cause  for  a  starv'd  hen, 

Or  half  a  little  loin  of  veal,  though  fly-blown  ; 

And  these  the  greatest  fees  you  could  arrive  at 

For  just  proceedings.     But,  since  you  turn'd  rascal — 

Bar.  Good  words,  my  lord. 

Jam.  And  grew  my  brother's  bawd 
In  all  his  vicious  courses,  soothing  him 
In  his  dishonest  practices,  you  are  grown 
The  rich  and  eminent  knave.     In  the  devil's  name, 
What  am  I  cited  for  ? 

Bar.  You  shall  know  anon  ; 
And  then  too  late  repent  this  bitter  language — 
Or  1 11  miss  of  my  ends.  [Aside. 

Jam.  Were  't  not  in  court, 
I  would  beat  that  fat  of  thine,  rais'd  by  the  food 
Snatch'd  from  poor  clients'  mouths,  into  a  jelly  ; 
I  would,  my  man  of  law  :  but  I  am  patient, 
And  would  obey  the  judge. 

Bar.  'Tis  your  best  course. — 
Would  every  enemy  I  have  would  beat  me  ! 
I  would  wish  no  better  action.  [Aside. 

Oct.  Save  your  lordship  ! 

Asc.  My  humble  service. 

Jam.  My  good  boy,  how  dost  thou  I 
Why  art  thou  call'd  into  the  court ! 

Asc.  I  know  not, 
But  'tis  my  lord  the  A  ssistant's  s  pleasure 
I  should  attend  here. 

Jam.  He  will  soon  resolve  l  us. 

i  an  asper]  "  Is  a  Turkish  coin,  in  value  about  three  farthings".  Theobald. 
r  call'd  to  the  bar]  Weber  states,  incorrectly,  that  the  first  folio  has  "and  to 
the  bar  ". 

*  Assistant's]  See  note,  p.  431. 
1  resolve]  i.  e.  satisfy,  inform. 
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Enter  Officer,  the  Assistant,  Don  Henrique,  and  Witnesses. 

Offi.   Make  way  there  for  the  judge  ! 

Jam.  How  !  my  kind  brother  ! 
Nay,  then,  'tis  rank,  there  is  some  villany  towards.        [Aside. 

Assist.  This  sessions,  purchas'd  at  your  suit,  Don  Henrique, 
Hath  brought  us  hither  to  hear  and  determine 
Of  what  you  can  prefer. 

Hen.  I  do  beseech 
The  honourable  court  I  may  be  heard 
In  my  advocate. 

Assist.  'Tis  granted. 

Bar.  Hum,  hum — 

Jam.  That  preface, 
If  left  out  in  a  lawyer,  spoils  the  cause, 
Though  ne'er  so  good  and  honest.  \ Aside. 

Bar.  If  I  stood  here 
To  plead  in  the  defence  of  an  ill  man, 
Most  equal  "  judge,  or  to  accuse  the  innocent, 
(To  both  which  I  profess  myself  a  stranger,) 
It  would  be  requisite  I  should  deck  my  language 
With  tropes  and  figures,  and  all  flourishes 
That  grace  a  rhetorician ;  'tis  confess'd 
Adulterate  metals  need  the  goldsmith's  art 
To  set  'em  off;  what  in  itself  is  perfect 
Contemns  a  borrow'd  gloss.     This  lord,  my  client, 
Whose  honest  cause,  when  'tis  related  truly, 
Will  challenge  justice,  finding  in  his  conscience 
A  tender  scruple  of  a  fault  long  since 
By  him  committed,  thinks  it  not  sufficient 
To  be  absolv'd  oft  by  his  confessor, 
If  that  in  open  court  he  publish  not 
What  was  so  long  conceal'd. 

Jam.  To  what  tends  this  I 

Bar.  In  his  young  years  (it  is  no  miracle 
That  youth  and  heat  of  blood  should  mix  together) 
He  look'd  upon  this  woman,  on  whose  face 

"  trjual]  i.  e.  just. 
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The  ruins  yet  remain  of  excellent  form  ; 
He  look'd  on  her,  and  lov'd  her. 

Jac.  You  good  angels, 
What  an  impudence  is  this  ! 

Bar.  And  us'd  all  means 
Of  service,  courtship,  presents,  that  might  win  her 
To  be  at  his  devotion  :  but  in  vain ; 
Her  maiden  fort,  impregnable,  held  out 
Until  he  promis'd  marriage  ;  and  before 
These  witnesses  a  solemn  contract  pass'd, 
To  take  her  as  his  wife. 

Assist.  Give  them  their  oath. 

Jam.  They  are  incompetent  witnesses,  his  own  creatures, 
And  will  swear  any  thing  for  half  a  royalv. 

Offi.  Silence ! 

Assist.  Proceed. 

Bar.  Upon  this  strong  assurance, 
He  did  enjoy  his  wishes  to  the  full ; 
Which  satisfied,  and  then,  with  eyes  of  judgment, 
Hood-wink' d  with  lust  before,  considering  duly 
The  inequality  of  the  match,  he  being 
Nobly  descended  and  allied,  but  she 
Without  a  name  or  family,  secretly 
He  purchas'd  a  divorce,  to  disannul 
His  former  contract,  marrying  openly 
The  Lady  Violante. 

Jac.  As   you  sit  here 
The  deputy  of  the  great  king,  who  is 
The  substitute  of  that  impartial  judge, 
With  whom  or  wealth  or  titles  prevail  nothing, 
Grant  to  a  much-wrong'd  widow,  or  a  wife, 
Your  patience,  with  liberty  to  speak 
In  her  own  cause ;  and  let  me,  face  to  face 
To  this  bad  man,  deliver  what  he  is  : 
And,  if  my  wrongs,  with  his  ingratitude  balanc'd, 
Move  not  compassion,  let  me  die  unpitied. 
His  tears,  his  oaths,  his  perjuries,  I  pass  o'er  ; 
To  think  of  them  is  a  disease  ;  but  death, 

v  a  royal]  See  note,  p.  40.     The  modern  editors  print  '•  a  ryal". 
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Should  I  repeat  tliein.     I  dare  not  deny 
(For  innocence  cannot  justify  what's  false), 
But  all  the  advocate  hath  alledgM  concerning 
His  falsehood,  and  my  shame  in  my  consent, 
To  be  most  true.     But  now  I  turn  to  thee, 
To  thee,  Don  Henrique  ;  and,  if  impious  acts 
Have  left  thee  blood  enough  to  make  a  blush, 
I'll  paint  it  on  thy  cheeks.     Was  not  the  wr  ong 
Sufficient,  to  defeat  me  of  mine  honour, 
To  leave  me  full  of  sorrow  as  of  want, 
The  witness  of  thy  lust  left  in  my  womb, 
To  testify  thy  falsehood  and  my  shame  ? 
But,  now  so  many  years  I  had  conceal'd 
Thy  most  inhuman  wickedness,  and  won 
This  gentleman  to  hide  it  from  the  world, 
To  father  what  was  thine  (for  yet,  by  Heaven, 
Though  in  the  city  he  pass'd  for  my  husband, 
He  never  knew  me  as  his  wife) 

Assist.  'Tis  strange. 
Give  him  an  oath. 

Oct  I  gladly  swear,  and  truly. 

Jac.  After  all  this,  I  say,  when  I  had  borne 
These  wrongs  with  saint-like  patience,  saw  another 
Freely  enjoy  what  was  in  justice  mine, 
Yet  still  so  tender  of  thy  rest  and  quiet, 
I  never  would  divulge  it,  to  disturb 
Thy  peace  at  home  ;  yet  thou,  most  barbarous, 
To  be  so  careless  of  me  and  my  fame, 
(For  all  respect  of  thine,  in  the  first  step 
To  thy  base  lust,  was  lost,)  in  open  court 
To  publish  my  disgrace,  and  on  record 
To  write  me  up  an  easy-yielding  wanton, 
I  think  can  find  no  precedent.      In  my  extremes 
One  comfort  yet  is  left,  that  though  the  law 
Divorc  [_\\~]  me  from  thy  bed,  and  made  free  way 
To  the  unjust  embraces  of  another, 
It  cannot  yet  deny  that  this  thy  w  son — 
Look  up,  Ascanio,  since  it  is  come  out — 

"  thy]  The  modem  editors  silently  print  "  my  ". 
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Is  thy  legitimate  heirw. 

Jam.  Confederacy  ! 
A  trick,  my  lord,  to  cheat  me  !   Ere  you  give 
Your  sentence,  grant  me  hearing. 

Assist.  New  chimeras  ? 

Jam.  I  am,  my  lord,  since  he  is  without  issue, 
Or  hope  of  any,  his  undoubted  heir  : 
And  this  forg'd  by  the  advocate,  to  defeat  me 
Of  what  the  laws  of  Spain  confer  upon  me, 
A  mere  imposture,  and  conspiracy 
Against  my  future  fortunes. 

Assist.  You  are  too  bold. — 
Speak  to  the  cause,  Don  Henrique. 

Hen.  I  confess 
(Though  the  acknowledgment  must  wound  mine  honour) 
That  all  the  court  hath  heard  touching  this  cause, 
Or  with  me  or  against  me,  is  most  true  ; 
The  later  part  my  brother  urg'd  excepted  ; 
For  what  I  now  do  is  not  out  of  spleen, 
As  he  pretends,  but  from  remorse  of  conscience, 
And  to  repair  the  wrong  that  I  have  done 
To  this  poor  woman :  and  I  beseech  your  lordship 
To  think  I  have  not  so  far  lost  my  reason, 
To  bring  into  my  family,  to  succeed  me, 
The  stranger  issue  of  another's  bed. 
By  proof,  this  is  my  son  :   I  challenge  him, 
Accept  him,  and  acknowledge  him,  and  desire, 
By  a  definitive  sentence  of  the  court, 
He  may  be  so  recorded,  and  full  power 
To  me  to  take  him  home. 

Jac.  A  second  rape 
To  the  poor  remnant  of  content  that 's  left  me, 
If  this  be  granted  ;  and  all  my  former  wrongs 
Were  but  beginnings  to  my  miseries, 
But  this  the  height  of  all.     Rather  than  part 

w  legitimate  heir]  "  Nothing  can  so  strongly  prove  that  these  plays  were,  in 
the  original  folio,  printed  from  the  prompter's  books,  than  the  direction  placed 
opposite  this  speech — '  Chessboord  and  men  set  ready,'  which  was  an  order  the 
prompter  was  to  give  for  the  ensuing  scene."     AYeber. 
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With  ray  Ascanio,  I  '\\  deny  my  oath, 
Profess  myself  a  strumpet,  and  endure 
What  punishment  soe'er  the  court  decrees 
Against  a  wretch  that  hath  forsworn  herself, 
Or  play'd  the  impudent  whore. 
Assist.  This  tastes  of  passion, 
And  that  must  not  divert  the  course  of  justice. 
Don  Henrique,  take  your  son,  with  this  condition, 
You  give  him  maintenance  as  becomes  his  birth  ; 
And  'twill  stand  with  your  honour  to  do  something 
For  this  wrong"1  d  woman  :   I  will  compel  nothing, 
But  leave  it  to  your  will. — Break  up  the  court  ! — 
It  is  in  vain  to  move  me  ;   my  doom  's  passM, 
And  cannot  be  revok'd.  [Exit  icith  Officer. 

Hen.  [giving  money  to  Bartolus]  There  "s  your  reward. 
Bar.  More  causes,  and  such  fees !     Now  to  my  wife  ; 
I  have  too  long  been  absent   [Aside]. — Health  to  your  lord- 
ship !  [Exit.    Exeunt  Witnesses. 
Asc.  You  all  look  strangely,  and,  I  fear,  believe 
This  unexpected  fortune  makes  me  proud  : 
Indeed  it  does  not. — I  shall  ever  pay  you 
The  duty  of  a  son,  and  honour  you 
Next  to  my  father. — Good  my  lord,  for  yet 
I  dare  not  call  you  uncle,  be  not  sad  : 
I  never  shall  forget  those  noble  favours 
You  did  me,  being  a  stranger  ;  and,  if  ever 
I  live  to  be  the  master  of  a  fortune, 
You  shall  command  it. 

Jam.  Since  it  was  determin'd 
I  should  be  cozen'd,  I  am  glad  the  profit 
Shall  fall  on  thee.     I  am  too  tough  to  melt ; 
But  something  I  will  do. 

Hen.  Pray  you,  take  leave 
Of  your  steward,  gentle  brother,  the  good  husband 
That  rakes x  up  all  for  you. 

Jam.  Very  well ;  mock  on  : 
It  is  your  turn  ;  I  may  have  mine.  [Exit. 

x rakes]  Both   the  folios   "takes"  ;     and    so   the    modern    editors,— even 
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•  Oct.  But  do  not 
Forget  us,  dear  Ascanio. 

Asc.  Do  not  fear  it  : 
I  every  day  will  see  you  ;  every  hour 
Remember  you  in  my  prayers. 

Jac.  Y  My  grief's  too  great 
To  be  express' d  in  words. 

Hen.  [_<jiving  money  to  Jacintha]  Take  that,  and  leave  us  ; 
Leave  us  without  reply. 

[Exeunt  Jacinth  a  and  Octavio.     Ascanio 
offers  to  follow  them. 
Nay,  come  back,  sirrah  ; 
And  study  to  forget  such  things  as  these, 
As  are  not  worth  the  knowledge. 

Asc.  Oh,  good  sir, 
These  are  bad  principles  ! 

Hen.  Such  as  you  must  learn, 
Now  you  are  mine  ;  for  wealth  and  poverty 
Can  hold  no  friendship  :  and  what  is  my  will 
You  must  observe  and  do,  though  good  or  ill.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — A  room  in  the  house  o/"Bartolus. 

Enter  Bartolus. 
Bar.  Where  is  my   wife? — 'Fore   Heaven,    I   have    done 
wonders, 
Done  mighty  things  to-day. — My  Amaranta  ! — 
My  heart  rejoices  at  my  wealthy  gleanings : 
A  rich  litigious  lord  I  love  to  follow, 
A  lord  that  builds  his  happiness  on  brawlings  : 
Oh,  'tis  a  blessed  thing  to  have  rich  clients  ! — 
Why,  wife,  I  say  ! — How  fares  my  studious  pupil  ? 
Hard  at  it  still  \  you  are  too  violent ; 

Weber,  though    Mason    had   observed   "  it   is  evident  that   we  ought  to  read 
'  rakes'  " . — Here  Henrique  retorts  on  Jamie  his  own  words, — 

"  ever  remember 
All  was  rak'd  up  for  me,  your  thankful  brother."   p.  402. 

J   Jac]  The  first  folio  has  "  Jam."     The  second  "  Oct."  ;  and  so  Theobald. 
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All  things  must  have  their  rests,  they  will  not  last  else  ; 
Come  out  and  breathe. 

Lean.  [within]  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me ; 
I  am  deeply  in  a  sweet  point,  sir. 

Bar.  I  '11  instruct  you  : 
I  say,  take  breath  ;  seek  health  first,  then  your  study. 

Enter  Amaranta. 

Oh,  my  sweet  soul,  I  have  brought  thee  golden  birds  home, 
Birds  in  abundance  !  I  have  done  strange  wonders  : 
There  's  more  a-hatching  too. 

Ama.  Have  you  done  good,  husband  ? 
Then  'tis  a  good  day  spent. 

Bar.  Good  enough,  chicken  : 
T  have  spread  the  nets  o'  the  law,  to  catch  rich  booties, 
And  they  come  fluttering  in.     How  does  my  pupil, 
My  modest  thing  ?  hast  thou  yet  spoken  to  him  2 

Ama.  As  I  pass'd  by  his  chamber,  I  might  see  him ; 
But  he  is  so  bookish  ! 

Bar.  And  so  bashful  too  ; 
P  faith,  he  is ;  before  he  will  speak,  he  will  starve  there. 

Ama.  I  pity  him  a  little. 

Bar.   So  do  I  too. 

Ama.  And,  if  he  please  to  take  the  air  o'  the  gardens, 
Or  walk  \  th'  inward  rooms,  so  he  molest  not — 

Bar.  He  shall  not  trouble  thee ;   he  dare  not  speak  to 
thee. — 
Bring  out  the  chess-board  ! — Come,  let's  have  a  game,  wife. 

Enter  Egla,  with  a  Chess-board,  and  then  exit. 
I  '11  try  your  mastery  ;  you  say  you  are  cunning. 
Ama.  As  learned  as  you  are,  sir,  I  shall  beat  you. 

Enter  Leandro. 

Bar.  Here  he  steals  out ;  put  him  not  out  of  countenance; 
Prithee,  look  another  way  ;  he  will  be  gone  else. — 
Walk  and  refresh  yourself ;  1 11  be  with  you  presently. 

Lean.  I  '11  take  the  air  a  little. 
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Bar.  'Twill  be  healthful. 

[Leandro  goes  to  the  door,  and  stands  there  -peeping  at 
them,  while  they  play  at  chess. 
Ama.  Will  you  be  there  ?  then,  here,  I  '11  spare  you  that 

man. 
Lean.  Would  I  were  so  near  too,  and  a  mate  fitting  ! 

[Aside. 
Ama.   What  think  you,  sir,  to  this  I  have  at  your  knight 

now  ! 
Bar.  'Twas  subtly  playM.     Your  queen  lies  at  my  service — 
Prithee,  look  off;  he  is  ready  to  pop  in  again  ; 
Look  off,  I  say ;  dost  thou  not  see  how  he  blushes  ? 
Ama.  I  do  not  blast  him. 
Lean.  But  you  do,  and  burn  too. 
What  killing  looks  she  steals  !  [Aside. 

Bar.  I  have  you  now  close  ; 
Now  for  a  mate  ! 

Lean.   You  are  a  blessed  man, 
That  may  so  have  her.    Oh,  that  I  might  play  with  her !    [  Aside. 

[Knocking  within. 
Bar.  Who's  there  ?  I  come. — You  cannot  scape  me  now, 
wife.—  [Knocking  again. 

I  come,  I  come ! 

Lean.  Most  blessed  hand,  that  calls  him  !  [Aside. 

Bar.  Play  quickly,  wife. 

Ama.  Pray  you,  give  leave  to  think,  sir. 

Re-enter  Egla. 
Egla.   An  honest  neighbour  that  dwells  hard  by,  sir, 

Would  fain  speak  with  your  worship  about  business.       \_E.vit. 
Lean.  The  devil  blow  him  off !  [Aside- 

Bar.  Play. 
Ama.  I  will  study  ; 

For,  if  you  beat  me  thus,  you  will  still  laugh  at  me. 

[Knocking  again. 
Bar.  He  knocks  again  ;   I  cannot  stay. — Leandro, 

Pray  thee,  come  near. 

Lean.  I  am  well,  sir,  here. 
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Bar.   Come  hither  : 
Be  not  afraid,  but  come. 

Ama.  Here  "s  none  will  bite,  sir. 

Lean,   [coming  forward]  God  forbid,  lady  ! 

Ama.  Pray,  come  nearer. 

Lean.  Yes,  forsooth. 

Bar.  Prithee,  observe  these  men,  just  as  they  stand  here, 
And  see  this  lady  do  not  alter  'em ; 
And  be  not  partial,  pupil. 

Lean.  No,  indeed,  sir. 

Bar.  Let  her  not  move  a  pawn  :  I  Ml  come  back  presently. — 
Nay,  you  shall  know  I  am  a  conqueror. — 
Have  an  eye,  pupil.  [Exit. 

Ama.  Can  you  play  at  chess,  sir  ? 

Lean.  A  little,  lady. 

Ama.  But  you  cannot  tell  me 
How  to  avoid  this  mate,  and  win  the  game  too  ? — 
H'as  noble  eyes  [Aside], — You  dare  not  friend  me  so  far  ? 

Lean.  I  dare  do  any  thing  that's  in  man's  power,  lady, 
To  be  a  friend  to  such  a  noble  beauty. 

Ama.  This  is  no  lawyer's  language  [Aside]. — I   pray  you, 
tell  me 
Whither  may  I  remove  (you  see  I  am  set  round) 
To  avoid  my  husband  ? 

Lean.  I  shall  tell  you  happily  ; 
But  happily  you  will  not  be  instructed. 

Ama.  Yes,  and   IQ'llJ  thank  you   too  :  shall   I  move  this 
man  ? 

Lean.  Those  are  unseemly  :  move  one  can  serve  z  you, 
Can  honour  you,  can  love  you. 

Ama.  Pray  you,  tell  quickly  ; 
He  will  return,  and  then 

Lean.  I  '11  tell  you  instantly  : 
Move  me,  and  I  will  move  any  way  to  serve  you  ; 
Move  your  heart  this  way,  lady. 

Ama.   How  ! 

z  one  can  serve"]   Theobald  silently  printed  "  one  that  can  serve  ". 
VOL.  VIII.  G   G 
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Lean.   Pray  you,  hear  me  : 
Behold  the  sport  of  love,  when  he  is  imperious! 
Behold  the  slave  of  love  ! 

Ama.  Move  my  queen  this  way  ? — 
Sure,  he  's  some  worthy  man  [Aside]- — Then,  if  he  hedge  me, 
Or  here  to  open  him 

Lean.    Do  but  behold  me  : 
If  there  be  pity  in  you,  do  but  view  me  ; 
But  view  the  misery  I  have  undertaken 
For  you,  the  poverty 

Ama.  He  will  come  presently. 
Now  play  your  best,  sir  :  though  I  lose  this  rook  here, 
Yet  I  get  liberty. 

Lean.   I  ll  seize  your  fair  hand, 
And  warm  it  with  a  hundred,  hundred  kisses  : 
The  god  of  love  warm  your  desires  but  equal  ! 
That  shall  play  my  game  now. 

Ama.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 
Why  do  you  stop  me  ? 

Lean.  That  you  may  intend  me  a : 
The  time  has  blest  us  both ;  Love  bids  us  use  it. 
I  am  a  gentleman  nobly  descended, 
Young  to  invite  your  love,  rich  to  maintain  it : 
I  bring  a  whole  heart  to  you ;  thus  I  give  it, 
And  to  those  burning  altars  thus  I  offer, 
And  thus,  divine  lips,  where  perpetual  spring  grows — 

[Kisses  her. 

Ama.  Take  that !  you  are  too  saucy! 

[  Throws  the  chess-board  at  his  head. 

Lean.  How,  proud  lady! 
Strike  my  deserts  ! 

Ama.  I  was  to  blame. 

Re-enter  Bartolus. 
Bar.   What,  wife,  there  ! 
Heaven  keep  my  house  from  thieves  ! 
Lean.   I  am  wretched  ! 

a  intend  me]  "  i.  e.  attend  to  me."     Mason. 
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Open'd,  discover'd,  lost  to  myb  wishes  ! 

I  shall  be  hooted  at.  [Aside. 

Bar.  What  noise  was  this,  wife  ? 
Why  dost  thou  smile  ? 

Lean.  This  proud  thing  will  betray  me.  [  Aside. 

Bar.   Why  these  lie  here?  what  anger,  dear? 

Ama.    Why,  none,  sir, 
Only  a  chance;  your  pupil  said  he  play'd  well, 
And  so,  indeed,  he  does;  he  undertook  for  you, 
Because  I  would  not  sit  so  long  time  idle : 
I  made  my  liberty,  avoided  your  mate, 
And  he  again  as  cunningly  endanger'd  me ; 
Indeed,  he  put  me  strangely  to  it:  when  presently, 
Hearing  you  come,  and  having  broke  his  ambush  too, 
Having  the  second  time  brought  off  my  queen  fair, 
I  rose  o"1  the  sudden  smilingly  to  shew  you ; 
My  apron  caught  the  chess-board  and  the  men, 
And  there  the  noise  was. 

Bar.  Thou  art  grown  a  master : 
For  all  this,  I  shall  beat  you. 

Lean.  Or  I  [you,]  lawyer ; 
For  now  I  love  her  more  :  'twas  a  neat  answer, 
And  by  it  hangs  a  mighty  hope  ;   I  thank  her  : 
She  gave  my  pate  a  sound  knock,  that  it  rings  yet ; 
But  you  shall  have  a  sounder,  if  I  live,  lawyer : 
My  heart  aches  yet ;   I  would  not  be  in  that  fear —       [Aside. 

Bar.  I  am  glad  you  are  a  gamester,  sir ;  sometimes, 
For  recreation,  we  two  shall  fight  hard  at  it. 

Ama.  He  will  prove  too  hard  for  me. 

Lean.   I  hope  he  shall  do  : 
But  your  chess-board  is  too  hard  for  my  head  ;   line   that, 
good  lady.  [Aside. 

Bar.   I  have  been  atoning0  two  most  wrangling  neighbours; 
They  had  no  money,  therefore  I  made  even. 
Come,  let  "s  go  in  and  eat ;  truly,  I  am  hungry. 

Lean.  I  have  eaten  already;   I  must  entreat  your  pardon. 

b  to  my]  Theobald  silently  printed  "  to  all  my" ;  and  so  his  successors. 
e  atoning]  i.  e.  reconciling. 

G  G   2 
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Bar.  Do  as  you  please  :  we  shall  expect  you  at  supper. — 
He  has  got  a  little  heart  now ;  it  seems  handsomely. 

Ama.  You  '11  get  no  little  head,  if  I  do  not  look  to  you. 

[Aside. 
Lean.  If  ever  I  do  catch  thee  again,  thou  vanity — 
Ama.  I  was  to  blame  to  be  so  rash  ;   I  am  sorry. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE   I. — An  apart7ne?it  in  the  house  o/'Don  Henrique. 

Enter  Don  Henrique,  Violante,  and  Ascanio. 

Hen.  Hear  but  my  reasons. 

Vio.  Oh,  my  patience  !  hear  'em  ! 
Can  cunning  falsehood  colour  an  excuse 
With  any  seeming  shape  of  borrow*  d.  truth 
[T'"]  extenuate  this  woful  wrong  d.  not  error  I 

Hen.  You  gave  consent  that,  to  defeat  my  brother, 
I  should  take  any  course. 

Vio.  But  not  to  make 
The  cure  more  loathsome  than  the  foul  disease. 
Was  't  not  enough  you  took  me  to  your  bed, 
Tir'd  with  loose  dalliance,  and  with  empty  veins, 
All  those  abilities  spent  before  and  wasted, 
That  could  confer  the  name  of  mother  on  me, 
But  that  (to  perfect  my  account  of  sorrow 
For  my  long  barrenness)  you  must  heighten  it 
By  shewing  to  my  face  that  you  were  fruitful, 
Hugg'd  in  the  base  embraces  of  another? 
If  solitude,  that  dwelt  beneath  my  roof, 
And  want  of  children,  was  a  torment  to  me, 

<i  woful  wrong]  Theobald  printed  "  wilful  wrong " ;  and  so  the  Editors  of 
1778. — "The  old  reading  is  better  than  the  amendment.  Nor  is  there  any 
weight  in  the  reason  he  [Theobald]  assigns  in  support  of  it ;  for  if  an  antithesis 
be  necessary,  that  between  '  wrong '  and  '  error  '  is  sufficiently  strong,  without 
the  addition  of  'wilful'."  Mason.  Still,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Theobald  was  right. 
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What  end  of  my  vexation,  to  behold 
A  bastard  to  upbraid  me  with  my  wants, 
And  hear  the  name  of  father  paid  to  you, 
Yet  know  myself  no  mother  ? 

Hen.  What  can  I  saye? 
Shall  I  confess  my  fault,  and  ask  your  pardon  ? 
Will  that  content  you  ? 

Vio.  If  it  could  make  void 
What  is  confirm'd  in  court.     No,  no,  Don  Henrique, 
You  shall  know  that  I  find  myself  abusM  ; 
And  add  to  that,  I  have  a  woman's  anger ; 
And,  while  I  look  upon  this  basilisk, 
Whose  envious  eyesf  have  blasted  all  my  comforts, 
Rest  confident  I  '11  study  my  dark  ends, 
And  not  your  pleasures. 

Asc.  Noble  lady,  hear  me  ; 
Not  as  my  father's  son,  but  as  your  servant, 
Vouchsafe  to  hear  me  ;   for  such  in  my  duty 
I  ever  will  appear :   and  far  be  it  from 
My  poor  ambition  ever  to  look  on  you, 
But  with  that  reverence  which  a  slave  stands  bound 
To  pay  a  worthy  mistress.     I  have  heard 
That  dames  of  highest  place,  nay,  queens  themselves, 
Disdain  not  to  be  serv'd  by  such  as  are 
Of  meanest  birth ;  and  I  shall  be  most  happy 
To  be  employVl,  when  you  please  to  command  me, 
Even  in  the  coarsest  office.     As  your  page, 
I  can  wait  on  your  trencher,  fill  your  wine, 
Carry  your  pantofies  s,  and  be  sometimes  blest 

e  What  can  I  say  ?]  "  These  words  have  hitherto  been  printed  as  part  of 
Violante's  speech,  and  for  that  reason  Seward  and  his  successors  read — '  What 
can  you  say  I '  The  present  arrangement  was  proposed  by  Mason,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  circumstance,  that,  in  the  first  folio,  the  next  line  does  not  begin 
with  a  capital,  and  that  the  disputed  words  begin  a  new  line.  If  they  were  only 
a  continuation  of  Violante's  speech,  such  a  break  in  the  line  would  have  been 
unnecessai'y."     Weber. 

1  envious  eyes]  "Seward  reads  'venomous  eyes',  but  injudiciously:  he  did 
not  recollect  that  the  eyes  of  envious  or  malicious  persons  were  vulgarly  supposed 
to  have  a  fascinating  quality."     Mason. 

k  pantojles]  A  kind  of  slippers. 
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In  all  humility  to  touch  your  feet : 
Or,  if  that  you  esteem  that  too  much  grace, 
I  can  run  by  your  coach,  observe  your  looks, 
And  hope  to  gain  a  fortune  by  my  service, 
With  your  good  favour  ;  which  now,  as  a  son, 
1  dare  not  challenge. 

Vio.  As  a  son  ! 

Asc.  Forgive  me  : 
I  will  forget  the  name  ;  let  it  be  death 
For  me  to  call  you  mother. 

Vio.   Still  upbraided  ! 

Hen.  No  way  left  to  appease  you  ? 

Vio.  None.     Now  hear  me  ; 
Hear  what  I  vow  before  the  face  of  Heaven, 
And,  if  I  break  it,  all  plagues  in  this  life, 
And  those  that  after  death  are  fear'd,  fall  on  me  ! 
While  that  this  bastard  stays  under  my  roof, 
Look  for  no  peace  at  home,  for  I  renounce 
All  offices  of  a  wife. 

Hen.   What  am  I  fain  to  ! 

Vio.  I  will  not  eat  nor  sleep  with  you  ;  and  those  hours 
Which  I  should  spend  in  prayers  for  your  health 
Shall  be  employ'd  in  curses. 

Hen.  Terrible  ! 

Vio.  All  the  day  long,  I  '11  be  as  tedious  to  you 
As  lingering  fevers  ;  and  I  '11  watch  the  nights, 
To  ring  aloud  your  shame,  and  break  your  sleeps  ; 
Or,  if  you  do  but  slumber,  I  '11  appear 
In  the  shape  of  all  my  wrongs,  and,  like  a  Fury, 
Fright  you  to  madness :  and,  if  all  this  fail 
To  work  out  my  revenge,  I  have  friends  and  kinsmen, 
That  will  not  sit  down  tame  with  the  disgrace 
That  's  offer'd  to  our  noble  family 
In  what  I  suffer. 

Hen.  How  am  I  divided 
Between  the  duties  I  owe  as  a  husband 
And  piety  of  a  parent  ! 

Asc.  I  am  taught,  sir, 
By  the  instinct  of  nature,  that  obedience 
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Which  bids  me  to  prefer  your  peace  of  mind 

Before  those  pleasures  that  are  dearest  to  me  : 

Be  wholly  hers,  my  lord  ;   I  quit  all  parts 

That  I  may  challenge.     May  you  grow  old  together. 

And  no  distaste  e'er  find  you  ;   and  before 

The  characters  of  age  are  printed  on  you, 

May  you  see  many  images  of  yourselves, 

Though  I,  like  some  false  glass  that's  never  look'd  in. 

Am  cast  aside  and  broken  !      From  this  hour, 

Unless  invited,  which  I  dare  not  hope  for, 

I  never  will  set  my  forbidden  feet 

Over  your  threshold  :  only  give  me  leave, 

Though  cast  off  to  the  world,  to  mention  you 

In  my  devotions  ;  'tis  h  all  I  sue  for: 

And  so,  I  take  my  last  leave. 

Hen.  Though  I  am 
Devoted  to  a  wife,  nay,  almost  sold 
A  slave  to  serve  her  pleasures,  yet  I  cannot 
So  part  with  all  humanity,  but  I  must 
Shew  something  of  a  father.     Thou  shalt  not  go 
Unfurnish'd  and  unfriended  too  :  take  that 
To  guard  thee  from  necessities.  \_Gives  a  purse. 

May  thy  goodness 
Meet  many  favours,  and  thine  innocence 
Deserve  to  be  the  heir  ]  of  greater  fortunes 
Than  thou  wert  born  to  ! — Scorn  me  not,  Violante  : 
This  banishment  is  a  kind  of  civil  death  ; 
And  now,  as  it  were  at  his  funeral, 

b  'tis]  The  modern  editors  silently  print  "it  is", — not  perceiving  that  here 
"  devotions  "  is  to  be  read  as  a  word  of  four  syllables. 

>  and  thine  innocence 

Deserve  to  be  the  heir,  &c]   "  Seward  reads, 

'for  thine  innocence 
Deserves  to  be  the -heir  ',  &c, 
an  alteration  which  the  last  editors  [those  of  1778]  have  properly  rejected.  But 
I  differ  from  them  in  their  explanation  of  the  passage  :  they  say,  that  the  obvious 
meaning  of  it  is, — May  your  goodness  be  rewarded,  and  a  continuance  in  your 
present  innocent  state  render  you  deserving  of  greater  fortunes  than  your  birth 
entitles  you  to  !  But  they  forget,  that  to  deserve  does  not  mean  merely  to  be 
worthy  of  reward,  but  to  have- a  claim  to  it."     Mason. 
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To  shed  a  tear  or  two  is  not  unmanly  : — 
And  so,  farewell  for  ever  !     One  word  more ; 
Though  I  must  never  see  thee,  my  Ascanio, 
When  this  is  spent,  for  so  the  judge  decreed, 
Send  to  me  for  supply.  [Exit  Ascanio. 

Are  you  pleas' d  now? 

Vio.  Yes  ;   I  have  cause,  to  see  you  howl  and  blubber 
At  the  parting  of  my  torment  and  your  shame. 
'Tis  well  :  proceed  ;  supply  his  wants  ;   do,  do ; 
Let  the  great  dower  I  brought  serve  to  maintain 
Your  bastard's  riots ;   send  my  clothes  and  jewels 
To  your  old  acquaintance,  your  dear  dame,  his  mother  : 
Now  you  begin  to  melt,  I  know  'twill  follow. 

He?i.  Is  all  I  do  misconstru'd  ? 

Vio.   I  will  take 
A  course  to  right  myself,  a  speeding  one  ; 
By  the  blest  saints,  I  will  !     If  I  prove  cruel, 
The  shame  to  see  thy  foolish  pity  taught  me 
To  lose  my  natural  softness.     Keep  off  from  me  : 
Thy  flatteries  are  infectious,  and  I  '11  flee  thee 
As  I  would  do  a  leper. 

Hen.  Let  not  fury 
Transport  you  so  :  you  know  I  am  your  creature  ; 
All  love,  but  to  yourself,  with  him,  hath  left  me. 
I  'Jl  join  with  you  in  any  thing. 

Vio.   In  vain  : 
I  '11  take  mine  own  ways,  and  will  have  no  partners. 

Hen.  I  will  not  cross  you. 

Vio.  Do  not. — They  shall  find, 
That,  to  a  woman  of  her  hopes  beguifd, 

A  viper  trod  on,  or  an  aspic,  's  mild.  [Aside. 

[Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  11.— A  street. 


Enter  Lopez,  Milanes,  and  Arsenio. 
Lop.  Sits  the  game  there  \  I  have  you.     By  mine  order, 
I  love  Leandro  for  't. 
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Mil.  But  you  must  shew  it 
In  lending  him  your  help,  to  gain  him  means 
And  opportunity. 

Lop.  He  shall  want  nothing. 
I  know  my  advocate  to  a  hair,  and  what 
Will  fetch  him  from  his  prayers,  if  he  use  any. 
I  am  honey'd  with  the  project :   I  would  have  him  liornM 
For  a  most  precious  beast. 

Ars.  But  you  lose  time. 

Lop.  I  am  gone.     Instruct  you  Diego  :  you  will  find  him 
A  sharp  and  subtle  knave ;  give  him  but  hints, 
And  he  will  amplify.     See  all  things  ready. 
I  '11  fetch  him  with  a  vengeance.  [  Exit. 

Ars.  If  he  fail  now, 
We  '11  give  him  over  too. 

Mil.  Tush,  he  is  flesh'd.i, 
And  knows  what  vein  to  strike  for  his  own  credit. 

Ars.  All  things  are  ready. 

Mil.  Then  we  shall  have  a  merry  scene,  ne'er  fear  it. 

[Ex  emit. 

SCENE  III. — A  room  in  the  house  o/"Bartolus. 
Enter  Amaranta  with  a  note,  and  Egla. 

Ama.  Is  thy  master  gone  out  \ 

Egla.  Even  now  the  cui'ate  fetch'd  him, 
About  a  serious  business,  as  it  seenVd, 
For  he  snatch'd  up  his  cloak,  and  brush'd  his  hat  straight, 
Set  his  band  handsomely,  and  out  he  gallop'd. 

Ama.  'Tis  well,  'tis  very  well :  he  went  out,  Egla, 
As  luckily  as  one  would  say,  "go,  husband  :" 
He  was  call'd  by  Providence.     Fling  this  short  paper 
Into  Leandro's  cell,  and  waken  him  : 
He  is  monstrous  vex'd  and  musty  at  my  chess- play  ; 
But  this  shall  supple  him,  when  he  has  read  it. 
Take  your  own  recreation  for  two  hours, 
And  hinder  nothing. 

Egla.  If  I  do,  I  '11  hang  for't.  [Exeunt  severally. 

>  Jlesfrd]  i.  e.  trained  on,  inured, — hardened. 
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SCENE  TV. — A  street,  near  the  house  of  Octavio. 

Enter  Octavio  and  Jacintha. 

Oct.  If  that  you  lov'd  Ascanio  for  himself, 
And  not  your  private  ends,  you  rather  should 
Bless  the  fair  opportunity  that  restores  him 
To  his  birth-right  and  the  honours  he  was  born  to, 
Than  grieve  at  his  good  fortune. 

Jac.  Grieve,  Octavio  ! 
I  would  resign  my  essence,  that  he  were 
As  happy  as  my  love  could  fashion  him, 
Though  every  blessing  that  should  fall  on  him 
Might  prove  a  curse  to  me.     My  sorrow  springs 
Out  of  my  fear  and  doubt  he  is  not  safe. 
I  am  acquainted  with  Don  Henrique's  nature, 
And  I  have  heard  too  much  the  fiery  temper 
Of  Madam  Violante  :  can  you  think 
That  she,  that  almost  is  at  war  with  Heaven 
For  being  barren,  will  with  equal k  eyes 
Behold  a  son  of  mine  ? 

Oct.  His  father's  care, 
That,  for  the  want  of  issue,  took  him  home, 
Though  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  fame, 
Will  look  unto  his  safety. 

Jac.  Stepmothers 
Have  many  eyes  to  find  a  way  to  mischief, 
Though  blind  to  goodness. 

Oct.  Here  comes  Don  Jamie, 
And  with  him  our  Ascanio. 

Enter  Don  Jamie  and  Ascanio. 

Jam.  Good  youth,  leave  me  : 
I  know  thou  art  forbid  my  company, 
And,  only  to  be  seen  with  me,  will  call  on 
Thy  father's  anger. 

Asc.  Sir,  if  that  to  serve  you 
Could  lose  me  any  thing,  as  indeed  it  cannot, 
I  still  would  follow  you.     Alas,  I  was  born 

k  equal]  i.  e.  just. 
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To  do  you  hurt,  but  not  to  help  myself  ! 
I  was,  for  some  particular  end,  took  home, 
But  am  cast  off  again. 

Jam.  Is  't  possible  ? 

Asc.  The  lady,  whom  my  father  calls  his  wife, 
Abhors  my  sight,  is  sick  of  me,  and  forc'd  him 
To  turn  me  out  of  doors. 

Jac.  By  my  best  hopes, 
I  thank  her  cruelty  ;  for  it  comes  near 
A  saving  charity. 

Asc.   I  am  only  happy 
That  yet  I  can  relieve  you  ;   pray  you,  share  : 
My  father's  wondrous  kind,  and  promises 
That  I  should  be  supplied  :   but,  sure,  the  lady 
Is  a  malicious  woman,  and  I  fear 
Means  me  no  good. 

Jam.  I  am  turiTd  a  stone  with  wonder, 
And  know  not  what  to  think. 

Enter  Servant1. 

Serv.  [To  Dox  Jamie]  From  my  lady, 
Your  private  ear,  and  this 

Jam.  New  miracles  ? 

Serv.  She  says,  if  you  dare  make  yourself  a  fortune, 
She  will  propose  the  means.     My  lord  Don  Henrique 
Is  now  from  home,  and  she  alone  expects  you  : 
If  you  dare  trust  her,  so  ;  if  not,  despair  of 
A  second  offer.  \_Exit 

Jam.  Though  there  were  an  ambush 
Laid  for  my  life,  1 11  on,  and  sound  this  secret. —         \_Aside. 
Retire  thee,  my  Ascanio,  with  thy  mother  ; 
But  stir  not  forth  ;  some  great  design 's  on  foot : 
Fall  what  can  fall,  if,  ere  the  sun  be  set, 
I  see  you  not,  give  me  dead"'. 

1  Servant]  Qy.  "  Andrea"  !  sec  p.  426 

m  give  me  dead]  So  the  first  folio.— The  second  folio  "  give  me  for  dead  "  ; 
and  so  the  modern  editors  :  but  give  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of— con- 
clude, suppose,  without  the  addition  of  for  ;   e.  g. 

"  and  conquered  gaue 
The  combatant  already." 

Chapman's  Andromeda  Liberula,  1614,  sig.  D. 
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Asc.   We  will  expect  you  ; 
And  those  blest  angels  that  love  goodness  guard  you ! 

[Exeunt,  on  one  side,  Oct.,  Jac,  and  Asc. ;  on   the  other, 
Don  Jamie. 


SCENE    V. — A  room  in  the   house  of  Diego.       Table  with 
icriting  materials. 

Enter  Lopez  and  Bartolus. 

Bar.  Is't  possible  he  should  be  rich? 

Lop.  Most  possible  ; 
He  hath  been  long,  though  he  had  but  little  gettings, 
Drawing  together,  sir. 

Bar.  Accounted  a  poor  sexton ; 
Honest,  poor  Diego. 

Lop.  I  assure  you,  a  close  fellow ; 
Both  close  and  scraping,  and  that  fills  the  bags,  sir. 

Bar.  A  notable  good-fellow n  too. 

Lop.  Sometimes,  sir  ; 
When  he  hop'd  to  drink  a  man  into  a  surfeit, 
That  he  might  gain  by  his  grave. 

Bar.  So  many  thousands  ? 

Lop.  Heaven  knows  what. 

Bar.  'Tis  strange, 
"Tis  very  strange  :  but,  we  see,  by  endeavour, 
And  honest  labour 

Lop.  Milo,  by  continuance, 
Grew  from  a  silly  calf  (with  your  worship's  reverence) 
To  carry  a  bull.     From  a  penny  to  a  pound,  sir, 
And  from  a  pound  to  many  :  'tis  the  progress. 

Bar.   You  say  true  :  but  he  lov'd  to  feed  well  also, 
And  that,  methinks 

Lop.  From  another  man's  trencher,  sir, 
And  there0  he  found  it  season1  d  with  small  charge  ; 
There  he  would  play  the  tyrant,  and  would  devour  ye 

n  good-fellow]    (t  In  this  place,  means  a   boon  companion,  a    bottle-friend,  as 
the  answer  demonstrates."     Ed.  1778. 

"And  there  &c]   Theobald  would  read,  and  perhaps  lightly, 
"  And  where  he  found  it  season'd  with  small  charge, 
There  he  would  play  the  tyrant,"  &c. 
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More  than  the  graves  he  made  :  at  home  he  liv'd 
Like  a  chameleon,  suck'd  the  air  of  misery, 
And  grew  fat  by  the  brewisp  of  an  egg-shell ; 
Would  smell  a  cook's  shop,  and  go  home  and  surfeit, 
And  be  a  month  in  fasting  out  that  fever. 

Bar.  These  are  good  symptoms.     Does  he  lie  so  sick,  say 
you  ? 

Lop.  Oh,  very  sick  ! 

Bar.  And  chosen  me  executor  \ 

Lop.  Only  your  worship. 

Bar.  No  hope  of  his  amendment  ? 

Lop.  None  that  we  find. 

Bar.  He  hath  no  kinsmen  neither  ? 

Lop.  'Truth,  very  few. 

Bar.  His  mind  will  be  the  quieter. 
What  doctors  has  he  ? 

Lop.  There  's  none,  sir,  he  believes  in. 

Bar.  They  are  but  needless  things  in  such  extremities. 
Who  draws  the  good  man's  will  ? 

Lop.  Marry,  that  do  I,  sir  ; 
And  to  my  grief. 

Bar.  Grief  will  do  little  now,  sir : 
Draw  it  to  your  comfort,  friend,  and  as  I  counsel  you. 
An  honest  man  ;  but  such  men  live  not  always. 
Who  are  about  him  ? 

Lop.  Many,  now  he  is  passing, 
That  would  pretend  to  his  love  ;  yes,  and  some  gentlemen 
That  would  fain  counsel  him,  and  be  of  his  kindred  : 
Rich  men  can  want  no  heirs,  sir. 

Bar.  They  do  ill, 
Indeed  they  do,  to  trouble  him  ;  very  ill,  sir  : 
But  we  shall  take  a  care. 

Lop.   Will  you  come  near,  sir  I — 

Pray  ye,  bring  him  out. 

p  breivis]  i.  e.  broth  :  see  notes,  vol.  v.  17,  vol.  vi.  151. — Compare  a  pas- 
sage in  Women  Pleased,  act  1.  sc.  2,  vol.  vii.  14  ; 

"  Hadst  not  thou 
(Thou  most  ungrateful  knave,  that  nothing  satisfies) 
The  water  that  I  boWdmy  other  egg  in. 
To  make  thee  hearty  broth  ?  " 
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Diego  is  brought  in  on  a  bed?,  attended  hy  Milanes,  Arsenio, 
and  Parishioners. 

Now  you  may  see  in  what  state 

Give  him  fresh  air. 

Bar.   I  am  sorry,  neighbour  Diego, 
To  find  you  in  so  weak  a  state. 

Die.  You  are  welcome  ; 
But  I  am  fleeting,  sir. 

Bar.   Methinks  he  looks  well ; 
His  colour  fresh  and  strong  ;  his  eyes  are  cheerful. 

Lop.  A  glimmering  before  death  ;  'tis  nothing  else,  sir. 
Do  you  see  how  he  fumbles  with  the  sheet q  ?  do  you  note 
that  ? 

Die.  My  learned  sir,  pray  you,  sit.     I  am  bold  to  send  for 
you, 
To  take  a  care  of  what  I  leave. 

Lop.  Do  you  hear  that  ? 

Ars.  Play  the  knave  finely.  [Aside  to  Diego. 

Die.   So  I  will,  I  warrant  you, 
And  carefully. 

Bar.  Pray  ye,  do  not  trouble  him ; 
You  see  he  's  weak,  and  has  a  wandering  fancy. 

Die.  My  honest  neighbours,  weep  not  I  must  leave  ye  r ; 
I  cannot  always  bear  ye  company  : 
We  must  drop  still ;  there  is  no  remedy. — 

v  Diego  is  brought  in  on  a  bed]  Both  the  folios  have  "  Enter  Diego  {in  a 
Bed)  "  ;  and  the  first  folio,  after  the  words  "  Give  him  fresh  air  ",  has  another 
stage-direction, "  Bed  thrust  out  ". — Weber,  having  marked  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  scene,  "  A  Curtain  in  the  Background  ",  gave  here  "  The  Curtain 
is  drawn.  Diego  is  discovered  in  a  bed,  and  brought  fonvard", — rightly, 
perhaps. 

q  Do  you  see  how  he  fumbles  with  the  sheet  ?]  "  This  is,  as  usual,  by  the  last 
editors  construed  into  an  impotent  attack  on  the  description  of  Falstaff's  death 
in  Shakespeare's  Henry  V.  [act  ii.  sc.  3],  "  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets" 
But  this  phrase  is  so  very  usual,  (and  is  actually  founded  on  fact,)  that  none 
but  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  any  old  author  but  Shakespeare  could 
have  made  such  an  invidious  construction."     Weber  (partly  from  Mason). 

r  weep  not  I  must  leave  ye]  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  put  a  semicolon 
after  "  weep  not".  But  surely  it  is  plain  enough  that  Diego  means — Weep  not 
that  I  must  leave  ye  :  there  is  the  same  ellipsis  in  the  fourth  line  after,  "  And 
write  it  largely  it  may  be  remember'd." 
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Pray  you,  Master  Curate,  will  you  write  my  testament, 

And  write  it  largely  it  may  be  remember1  d  ? — 

And  be  witness  to  my  legacies,  good  gentlemen. — 

Your  worship  I  do  make  my  full  executor;       [To  Bartolus. 

You  are  a  man  of  wit  and  understanding. — 

Give  me  a  cup  of  wine  to  raise  my  spirits, 

For  I  speak  low  [Dri?iks~\. — I  would,  before  these  neighbours, 

Have  you  to  swear,  sir,  that  you  will  see  it  executed, 

And  what  I  give  let  equally s  be  render'd, 

For  my  soul's  health. 

Bar.  I  vow  it  truly,  neighbours l : — 
Let  not  that  trouble  you  ;  before  all  these, 
Once  more  I  give  my  oath. 

Die.  Then  set  me  higher  ; 
And,  pray  ye,  come  near  me  all. 

Lop.   We  are  ready  for  you. 

Mil.  Now  spur  the  ass,  and  get  our  friend  time. 

[Aside  to  Diego. 

Die.  First,  then,                                                     [Lopez  writes. 
After  I  have  given  my  body  to  the  worms 
(For  they  must  be  serv'd  first,  they  are  seldom  cozen'd) 

Lop.  Remember  your  parish,  neighbour. 

Die.  You  speak  truly  ; 
I  do  remember  it,  a  lewd"  vile  parish, 
And  pray  it  may  be  mended.     To  the  poor  of  it, 
(Which  is  to  all  the  parish,)  I  give  nothing ; 
For  nothing  unto  nothing  is  most  natural : 
Yet  leave  as  much  space  as  will  build  an  hospital, 
Their  children  may  pray  for  me. 

Bar.   What  do  you  give  to  it  ? 

Die.  Set  down  two  thousand  ducats. 

Bar.  'Tis  a  good  gift, 
And  will  be  long  rememberM. 

Die.  To  your  worship, 
Because  you  must  take  pains  to  see  all  finish'd, 
I  give  two  thousand  more — it  may  be  three,  sir — 
A  poor  gratuity  for  your  pains-taking. 

6  equally]  i.  e.  justly.         '  neighbours]   May  be  right  ;  see  what  precedes  : 
but  I  suspect  that  we  should  read  "neighbour."         u  lewd]  i.  e.  wicked. 
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Bar.  These  are  large  sums. 

Lop.   Nothing  to  him  that  has  'em. 

Die.  To  my  old  master  vicar  I  give  five  hundred  ; 
Five  hundred  and  five  hundred  are  too  few,  sir; 
But  there  be  more  to  serve. 

Bar.  This  fellow  coins,  sure.  \_Aside. 

Die.  Give  me  some  more  drink   [Drinks}. — Pray  you,  buy 
books,  buy  books, 
You  have  a  learned  head,  stuff  it  with  libraries, 
And  understand  'em  when  you  have  done,  "'tis  justice. 
Run  not  the  parish  mad  with  controversies, 
Nor  preach  not "  abstinence  to  longing  women, 
'Twill  purge v  the  bottoms  of  their  consciences. 
I  would  give  the  church  new  organs,  but  I  prophesy 
The  churchwardens  would  quickly  pipe  'em  out  o'  the  parish. 
Two  hundred  ducats  more  to  mend  the  chancel ; 
And,  to  paint  true  orthography,  as  many  ; 
They  write w  sunt  with  a  c,  which  is  abominable  : 
Pray  you,  set  that  down.     To  poor  maidens'  marriages 

Lop.  Ay,  that 's  well  thought  of ;  what 's  your  will  in  that 
point  ? 
A  meritorious  thing. 

Bar.  No  end  of  this  will  I  [Aside, 

Die.  I  give  per  annum  two  hundred  ells  of  lockram*, 
That  there  be  no  strait  dealings  in  their  linens, 
But  the  sails  cut  according:  to  their  burdens. 


u  Nor  preach  not]    So  the  first  folio. — The  second  folio  omits    "  not" 

Seward  silently  printed  "  Nor  preach  up"  ;  and  so  his  successors. 

T  purge]  So  Seward  silently. — "The  first  folio  reads  '  budge',  the  second  '  burge'. 
There  was  perhaps  no  absolute  necessity  for  the  alteration,  '  budge'  signifying 
to  stir,  in  which  sense  the  word  might  be  used  here."    Weber. 

w  And,  to  paint  true  orthography,  as  many ; 
They  write,  &c]  The  Editors  of  17  78  and  Weber  most  absurdly  pointed  the 
passage  thus, — 

"  And  to  paint  true  orthography,  as  many 

They  write,"  &c. 
not  perceiving  that  "  as  many"  means— as  many  ducats. 

"  lockram]  i.  e.  a  sort  of  cheap  linen,  but  made  of  various  degrees  of  fineness : 
see  Nares's  Gloss. 
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To  all  bell-ringers  I  bequeathe  new  ropes, 
And  let  them  use  'em  at  their  own  discretions. 

Ars.  You  may  remember  us. 

Die.  I  do,  good  gentlemen  ; 
And  I  bequeathe  ye  both  good  careful  surgeons, 
A  legacy  you  have  need  of  more  than  money  ; 
I  know  you  want  good  diets,  and  good  lotions, 
And,  in  your  pleasures,  good  take-heed. 

Lop.  He  raves  now  ; 
But  'twill  be  quickly  off. 

Die.  I  do  bequeathe  ye 
Commodities  of  pins,  brown  papers,  packthreads, 
Roast  pork  y,  and  puddings,  gingerbread,  and  Jews-trumps, 
Of  penny-pipes,  and  mouldy  pepper ;  take  'em, 
Take  'em  even  where  you  please,  and  be  cozen' d  with  'em  : 
I  should  bequeathe  ye  executions  also  ; 
But  those  I'll  leave  to  the  law. 

Lop.  Now  he  grows  temperate. 

Bar.   You  will  give  no  more  2 

Die.  I  am  loath  to  give  more  from  you, 
Because  1  know  you  will  have  a  care  to  execute  : 
Only,  to  pious  uses,  sir,  a  little. 

Bar.  If  he  be  worth  all  these,  I  am  made  for  ever.   [ Aside. 

Die.  I  give  to  fatal  dames  that  spin  men's  threads  out, 
And  poor  distressed  damsels  that  are  militant, 
As  members  of  our  own  afflictions, 
A  hundred  crowns  to  buy  warm  tubs  to  work  in  z. 

>'  Commodities  of  pins,  brown  papers,  packthreads, 
Roast  pork,  &c]  See  note,  vol.  iii.  370.  Here  Weber,  after  citing  (at 
second  hand)  two  passages  in  which  "  brown  paper  "  is  mentioned  as  a  "  com- 
modity ",  concludes  by  observing,  "  the  precise  use,  however,  to  which  this 
brown  paper  was  applied,  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  quotations  brought 
forward  ".  It  was  intended,  of  course,  to  be  turned  into  money.  "  Nay,  it 
hath  beene  verily  imported  that  one  Gentleman  of  great  hopes  tooke  vp  one 
hundred  pound  in  browne  Paper,  and  sold  it  for  fortie  pound."  English  Vil- 
lanies,  &c,  sig.  D  2,  ed.  1632,  by  Dekker,  who  adds  (what  will  lessen  our 
wonder  at  the  "  roast  pork  "  of  the  text)  that  another  gentleman  took  up  "  six- 
teene  pound  in  Joynls  of  Mutton  and  quarters  of  Lambe  ready  roasted,  and 
sold  them  for  three  pound." 

lwarm  tubs  to  work  i«]  Used  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease  :  see  vol. 
ii.  191 — 2,  and  note. 

VOL.    VI II.  H    H 
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I  give  five  hundred  pounds  to  buy  a  church-yard, 

A  spacious  church-yard,  to  lay  a  thieves  and  knaves  in  : 

Rich  men  and  honest  men  take  all  the  room  up. 

Lop.  Are  you  not  weary? 

Die.  Never  of  well-doing. 

Bar.  These  are  mad  legacies. 

Die.  They  were  got  as  madly. 
My  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  my  moveables, 

My  plate,  and  jewels,  and  five  hundred  acres, 

I  have  no  heirs 

Bar.  This  cannot  be  ;  'tis  monstrous.  [Aside. 

Die.  Three  ships  at  sea  too. 

Bar.  You  have  made  me  full  executor  ? 

Die.  Full,  full,  and  total  :  would  I  had  more  to  give  you  ! 
But  these  may  serve  an  honest  mind. 

Bar.  You  say  true, 
A  very  honest  mind  ;  and  make  it  rich  too, 
Rich,  wondrous  rich.     But  where  shall  I  raise  these  moneys  ? 
About  your  house  I  see  no  such  great  promises  : 
Where  shall  I  find  these  sums  ? 

Die.  Even  where  you  please,  sir ; 
You  are  wise  and  provident,  and  know  business  : 
Even  raise  'em  where  you  shall  think  good  ;  I  am  reasonable. 

Bar.  Think  good  !  will  that  raise  thousands  ?  what  do  you 
make  me  ? 

Die.  You  have  sworn  to  see  it  done  ;  that 's  all  my  comfort. 

Bar.  Where  I  please  !  This  is  pack'd1*,  sure,  to  disgrace  me. 

Die.  You  are  just  and  honest,  and  I  know  you  will  do  it ; 
Even  where  you  please,  for  you  know  where  the  wealth  is. 

Bar.  I  am  abus'd,  betray'd !     I  am  laugh1  d  at,  scorn'd, 
Baffled  c,  and  bor'd  d,  it  seems  ! 

Ars.  No,  no  ;  you  are  fooPd. 

Lop.  Most  finely  foolM,  and  handsomely,  and  neatly  : 

a  lay]  Weber  chose  to  print  "  lie  !  " 

b  pack'd]  "i.  e.  combined,  conspired."  Weber.  The  word  pack  in  the  sense 
of — to  combine  for  purposes  of  deceit,  insidiously  to  contrive, — is  very  common 
in  our  early  writers,  though  it  has  sometimes  been  misunderstood  by  editors  : 
see  my  Remarks  on  Mr.  Collier's  and  Mr.  Knight's  editions  of  Shakspeare,  p.  33. 

c  Baffled]  See  note,  p.  191. 

d  bor'd]  i.  e.  insultingly  imposed  on. 
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Such  cunning  masters  must  be  fool'd  sometimes,  sir, 
And  have  their  worships1  noses  wip'd  e;  Jtis  healthful. 
We  are  but  quit :   you  fool  us  of  our  moneys 
In  every  cause,  in  every  quiddit*  wipe  us. 

Die.  Ha,  ha,   ha,   ha ! — some  more  drink,   for   my  heart, 
gentlemen  ! —  [Drinks. 

This  merry  lawyer — ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  this  scholar — 

I  think  this  fit  will  cure  me — this  executor 

I  shall  laugh  out  my  lungs  ! 

Bar.  This  is  derision  above  sufferance  ;  villany 
Plotted  and  set  against  me  ! 

Die.  Faith,  'tis  knavery  ; 
In  troth,  I  must  confess  thou  art  fool'd  indeed,  lawyer. 

Mil.  Did  you  think,  had  this  man  been  rich 

Bar.  'Tis  well,  sir. 

Mil.  He  would  have  chosen  such  a  wolf,  a  canker, 
A  maggot-pate  g,  to  be  his  whole  executor  ? 

Lop.  A  lawyer,  that  entangles  all  men's  honesties, 
And  lives  like  a  spider  in  a  cobweb  lurking, 
And  catching  at  all  flies  that  pass  his  pit-falls, 
Puts  powder  to  all  states  h,  to  make  'em  caper,— 
Would  he  trust  you  ?  do  you  deserve ' 

Die.  I  find,  gentlemen, 
This  cataplasm  of  a  well-cozen'd  lawyer, 
Laid  to  my  stomach,  lenities  my  fever  : 
Methinks  I  could  eat  now,  and  walk  a  little. 

Bar.  I  am  ashamM  to  feel  how  flat  I  am  cheated, 
How  grossly  and  maliciously  made  a  May-game  ! 

A  damned  trick  ! — My  wife,  my  wife  ! — some  rascal 

My  credit,  and  my  wife  ! — some  lustful  villain, 
Some  bawd,  some  rogue,  some  crafty 

e  have  their  worships'  noses  wip'd]  i.  e.  be  cheated,  gulled  (compare  a  similar 
expression  at  p.  87). 

fqaiddil]  i.  e.  law-subtilty. 

sA  maggot-pate]  Which  Seward  altered  to  "A maggot,  rat"  !  !  ! — "  may  mean 
a  fellow  who  has  many  maggots  in  his  brain  ;  and  is  an  happy  description  of  a 
roguish  attorney."     Mason. 

h  states']  "i.  e.  estates."     Weber. 

1  do  you  deserve ]  So  the  second  folio.    These  words  in  the  first  folio  make 

part  of  the  next  speech. 

H  H  2 
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Ars.  Fool,  has  found  you  ■' : 
This  'tis,  sir,  to  teach  you  to  be  too  busy, 
To  covet  all  the  gains,  and  all  the  rumours, 
To  have  a  stirring  oar  in  all  men's  actions. 

Lop.  We  did  this  but  to  vex  your  fine  officiousness. 

Bar.  God  yield  ye,  and   God  thank   yek!     I  am   fool'd, 
gentlemen  ! 
The  lawyer  is  an  ass,  I  do  confess  it, 

A  weak,  dull,  shallow  ass  !     Good  even  to  your  worships  ! — 
Vicar,  remember,  vicar  ! — Rascal,  remember, 
Thou  notable  rich  rascal  ! 

Die.  I  do  remember,  sir. 
Pray  you,  stay  a  little  ;   I  have  even  two  legacies, 
To  make  your  mouth  up,  sir. 

Bar.  Remember,  varlets; 
Quake,    and    remember,     rogues,     I    have    brine    for    your 
buttocks !  \_Exit. 

Lop.  Oh,  how  he  frets,  and  fumes  now,  like  a  dunghill ! 

Die.  His  gall  contains  fine  stuff  now  to  make  poisons, 
Rare  damned  stuff. 

Ars.  Let 's  after  him,  and  still  vex  him, 
And  take  my  friend  off.     By  this  time  he  has  prosperM ; 
He  cannot  lose  this  dear  time,  'tis  impossible. 

Mil.  Well,  Diego,  thou  hast  done1. 

J  Some  bawd,  some  rogue,  some  crafty 

Ars.  Fool,  has  found  you]  Both  the  folios  have, 
"  Some  Bawd,  some  Rogue, 
Ars.  Some  craftie  Foole  has  found  you." 
Seward  printed, 

"Some  bawd,  some  rogue 

Ars.  Some  craftsman,  fool,  has  found  ye  :" 
and  so  the  Editors  of  1778. — Weber  followed  the  old  eds.,  but  put  a  comma 
after  "  crafty  "  ( — "  Some  crafty,  fool,  has  found  you/' — ),  which,  he  says, 
"  renders  the  old  reading  perfect  sense  :  Arsenio  continues  the  imperfect  ex- 
clamations of  Bartolus,  '  Some  lustful  villain,'  &c,  by  saying,  '  Some  crafty 
rogue,  you  fool,  has  found  you'."  The  arrangement  of  the  text,  which  I  have 
adopted,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one,  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  Rev. 
John  Mitford. 

k  God  yield  ye,  and  God  thank  ye]  — yield,  i.  e.  reward. — The  first  folio  has 
"  Good  yeild  ye,  and  go'd  thank  ye  "  :  the  second  folio  differs  only  in  having 
"  good  "  instead  of  "  go'd  "  ;  and  so  Seward  and  the  Editors  of  1778.    * 

1  Well,  Diego,  thou  hast  done]  Seward  silently  printed  "  Diego,  thou'st  done 
well." 
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Lop.  Hast  done  it  daintily. 

Mil.  And  shalt  be  as  well  paid,  boy. 

Ars.  Go;  let's  crucify  him.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE   VI.— A  street. 
Enter  A  mar  ant  a  and  Leandro. 

Lean.  I  have  told  you  all  my  story,  and  how  desperately 

Ama.  I  do  believe.     Let 's  walk  on  ;  time  is  precious, 
Not  to  be  spent  in  words  ;  here  no  more  wooing  ; 
The  open  air  's  an  enemy  to  lovers. 
Do  as  I  tell  you. 

Lean.   I'll  do  any  thing  : 
I  am  so  over-joy'd,  I'll  fly  to  serve  you. 

Ama.  Take  your  joy  moderately,  as  it  is  minister'd, 
And  as  the  cause  invites  :  that  man 's  a  fool, 
That,  at  the  sight  o'  the  bond,  dances  and  leaps ; 
Then  is  the  true  joy,  when  the  money  comes. 

Lean.  You  cannot  now  deny  me. 

Ama.  Nay,  you  know  not ; 
Women  have  crotchets  and  strange  fits. 

Lean.  You  shall  not. 

Ama.  Hold  you  to  that,  and  swear  it  confidently, 
Then  I  shall  make  a  scruple  to  deny  you. 
Pray  you,  let 's  step  in,  and  see  a  friend  of  mine  ; 
The  weather  's  sharp  :   we'll  stay  but  half  an  hour, 
We  may  be  miss'd  else  :  a  private  fine  house  'tis,  sir. 
And  we  may  find  many  good  welcomes. 

Lean.  Do,  lady  ; 
Do,  happy  lady  ! 

Ama.  All  your  mind  's  of  doing : 
You  must  be  modester. 

Lean.  I  will  be  any  thing.  [Eweunt. 


SCENE   VII. — A  street  before  the  house  o/*Bartolu 

Enter  Bartolus,  who  knocks  at  the  door. 
Bar.  Open  the  doors,- and  give  me  room  to  chafe  in. 
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Mine  own  room,  and  my  liberty  !      Why,  maid,  there  ! 

Open,  I  say,  and  do  not  anger  me  ! 

I  am  subject  to  much  fury.     When,  you  dish-clout, 

When  do  you  come  ?  asleep,  you  lazy  hell-hound  ? 

Nothing  intended  '  but  your  ease  and  eating  1 — 

Nobody  here  ? — Why,  wife  !  why,  wife  !  why,  jewel ! — 

No  tongue  to  answer  me  I — Prithee,  good  pupil, 

Dispense  a  little  with  thy  careful  study, 

And  step  to  the  door,  and  let  me  in. — Nor  he  neither  ? 

Ha  !  not  at 's  study  ?  nor  asleep  I  nor  nobody  ? 

I'll  make  ye  hear  !  \_Knocks  violently.']  The  house  of  ignorance ! 

No  sound  inhabits  here.     I  have  a  key  yet, 

That  commands  all.     I  fear  I  am  metamorphos'd  ! 

[_  Unlocks  the  door,  and  exit  into  the  house. 

Enter  Lopez,  Arsenio,  Milanes,  and  Diego. 

Lop.  He  keeps  his  fury  still,  and  may  do  mischief. 

Mil.  He  shall  be  hang'd  first ;  well  be  sticklers  there,  boys. 

Die.  The  hundred  thousand  dreams  now  that  possess  him, 
Of  jealousy,  and  of  revenge,  and  frailty1, 
Of  drawing  bills  against  us,  and  petitions  ! 

Lop.  And  casting  what  his  credit  shall  recover. 

Mil.  Let  him  cast  n  till  his  maw  come  up  ;  we  care  not. 
You  shall  be  still  secur'd. 

Die.  We'll  pay  him  home,  then.  *  [A  great  noise  toithin". 
Hark,  what  a  noise  he  keeps  within  ! 

Lop.  Certain, 
H'as  set  his  chimneys  o'  fire,  or  the  devil  roars  there. 

Die.  The  codexes  o1  the  law  are  broke  loose,  gentlemen. 

Ars.  He 's  fighting,  sure. 

Die.  I  'll  tell  you  that  immediately.         [Exit  into  the  house. 

Mil.   Or  doing  some  strange  outrage  on  himself. 

Ars.  Hang  him  !  he  dares  not  be  so  valiant. 

1  intended]   i.  e.  attended  to. 

m  Of  jealousy,  and  of  revenge,  and  frailty']  Seward  silently  printed,  "  Of 
jealousy,  and  frailty  ;  of  revenge  "  ;  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778. 

n  cast]  i.  e.  (with  a  quibble)  vomit. 

c  A  great  noise  within]  "  How  this  noise  was  produced  we  learn  from 
the  following  stage-direction  [on  the  margin  of  the  first  folio]  in  the  preceding 
scene  :  '  Pewter  ready  for  noyse'."     Weber. 
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Re-enter   Diego. 

Die.  There's  nobody  at  home,  and  he  chafes  like  a  lion, 
And  stinks  withal.  \_Noise  still. 

Lop.  Nobody  ! 

Die.  Not  a  creature  ; 
Nothing  within,  but  he  and  his  law-tempest  : 
The  ladles,  dishes,  kettles,  how  they  fly  all, 
And  how  the  glasses,  through  the  rooms  ! 

Ars.  My  friend,  sure, 
Has  got  her  out,  and  now  he  has  made  an  end  on  't. 

Lop.  See,  where  the  sea  comes !  how  it  foams  and  brustles ! " 
The  great  leviathan  o'  the  law,  how  it  tumbles  ! 

Re-enter  Bartolus. 

Bar.  Made  every  way  an  ass  ?  abus'd  on  all  sides  ? 
And  from  all  quarters  people  come  to  laugh  at  me  I 
Rise  like  a  comet,  to  be  wonder'd  at  ? 
A  horrid  comet,  for  boys'  tongues  and  ballads  ? 
I  will  run  from  my  wits  ! 

Ars.  Do,  do,  good  lawyer, 
And  from  thy  money  too  ;  then  thou  wilt  be  <juiet. 

Mil.  Here  she  comes  home  :  now  mark  the  salutations. 
How  like  an  ass  my  friend  goes  ! 

Ars.  She  has  pullM  his  ears  down. 

Enter  Amaranta  and  Leandro. 

Bar.  Now,  what  sweet  voyage?  to  what  garden,  lady? 
Or  to  what  cousin's  house  ? 

Ama.  Is  this  my  welcome  I 
I  cannot  go  to  church,  but  thus  I  am  scandal'd  ; 
Use  no  devotion  for  my  soul,  but,  gentlemen 

Bar.  To  church  ! 

Ama.  Yes  ;  and  you  keep  sweet  youths  to  wait  upon  me, 

n  See,  ivhere  the  sea  comes  !  how  it  foams  and  brustles  /]  So  the  second  folio. 

The  first  folio  has  " brussels", — which,  of  course,  as  well  as  "brustles" 

is  a  corruption  of  bristles. — Seward  printed  "  bustles  "  and  (entirely  forgetting 
his  Greek  and  Latin)  observes  that  "  '  bristles '  would  make  an  inconsistent  meta- 
phor with  the  sea  ". —  Sympson  proposes  to  read  "  See  where  the  seal  comes,  how 
he  foams  and  brustles  !  "  and,  what  is  marvellous,  Mason  approves  of  his  conjec- 
ture.   After  all,  there  seems  to  be  rather  a  confusion  of  metaphors  in  this  passage. 
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Sweet-bred-up  youths,  to  be  a  credit  to  me  ! 

There  's  your  delight  again  ;  pray,  take  him  to  you ; 

He  never  comes  near  me  more  to  debase  me. 

Bar.  How 's   this  ?   how  's   this  ?   Good    wife,  how  has  he 
wrong'd  you  ? 

Ama.  I  was  fain  to  drive  him  like  a  sheep  before  me  : 
I  blush  to  think  how  people  fleer' d  and  scornVl  me. 
Others  have  handsome  men,  that  know  behaviour, 
Place,  and  observance  "  :  this  silly  thing  knows  nothing, 
Cannot  tell  ten  P,  let  every  rascal  justle  me  ; 
And  still  I  push'd  him  on,  as  he  had  been  conning c). 

Bar.  Ha  !  did  you  push  him  on  ?  is  he  so  stupid  ? 

Ama.  When  others  were  attentive  to  the  priest, 
Good  devout  gentleman,  then  fell  he  fast, 
Fast,  sound  asleep  :  then  first  began  the  bagpipes, 
The  several  stops  on  "s  nose  made  a  rare  music, 
A  rare  and  loud,  and  those  play'd  many  an  anthem  : 
Put  out  of  that,  he  fell  straight  into  dreaming. 

Ars.  As  cunning  as  she  is  sweet  !  I  like  this  carriage. 

\_Aside. 

Bar.  What  did  he  then  \ 

Ama.  Why,  then  he  talkM  in  his  sleep  too, — 

Nay,  I  '11  divulge  your  moral  virtues,  sheeps-face  ! 

And  talk'd  aloud,  that  every  ear  was  fix'd  to  him  ; — 

Did  not  I  suffer,  do  you  think,  in  this  time  I — 

Talk  [\1]  of  your  bawling  law,  of  appellations, 

Of  declarations  and  excommunications, 

Warrants  and  executions,  and  such  devils, 

That  drove  all  the  gentlemen  out  o'  the  church  by  hurries, 

With  execrable  oaths  they  would  never  come  there  again. 

Thus  am  I  serv'd  and  mann'd  r ! 

Lean.  I  pray  you,  forgive  me : 

c  observance']  See  note,  p.  420. 

p  tell  ten]  i.  e.  count  ten  :  see  note,  p.  221. 

q  conning]  i.  e.  studying  some  lesson,  and  did  not  mind  what  he  was  about  : 
the  correction  of  Mason,  which  had  previously  occurred  to  Heath  (MS.  Notes), 
and  which,  long  after,  suggested  itself  to  Colei'idge  (Lit.  Remains,  ii.  300)  :  that 
it  is  the  true  reading,  admits  of  no  doubt. — The  first  folio  has  "  comming  "  ; 
the  second  "coming", — and  so  the  Editors  of  1778. — Seward  printed  "the 
woman  "  ! ! !  of  which  lection  he  offers  a  ridiculous  and  lengthy  explanation. 

r  mann'd]  "  i.  e.  squired."     Weber. 
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I  must  confess  I  am  not  fit  to  wait  upon  you. 
Alas,  I  was  brought  up 

Ama.  To  be  an  ass, 
A  lawyer's  ass,  to  carry  books  and  buckrams ! 

Bar.  But  what  did  you  at  church  ? 

Lop.  At  church,  did  you  ask  her  ? — 
Do  you  hear,  gentlemen  I  do  you  mark  that  question  ? — 
Because  you  are  half  an  heretic  yourself,  sir, 
Would  you  breed  her  too  \  This  shall  to  the  Inquisition, 
A  pious  gentlewoman  reprov'd  for  praying  ! 
I  'll  see  this  fiTd  ;  and  you  shall  hear  further,  sir. 

Ars.  You  have  an  ill  heart. 

Lop.  It  shall  be  found  out,  gentlemen  ; 
There  be  those  youths  will  search  it. 

Die.  You  are  warm,  signior, 
But  a  faggot  will  warm  you  better :   we  are  witnesses. 

Lop.  Enough  to  hang  him,  do  not  doubt. 

Mil.  Nay,  certain, 
I  do  believe  lias  rather  no  religion. 

Lop.  That   must   be   known   too.      Because   she   goes   to 
church,  sir  ! 

0  monstrum,  informe,  ingens s  / 
Die.  Let  him  go  on,  sir  ; 

His  wealth  will  build  a  nunnery,  a  fair  one, 

And  this  good  lady,  when  he  is  hanged  and  rotten, 

May  there  be  abbess. 

Bar.  You  are  cozen'd,  honest  gentlemen  : 

1  do  not  forbid  the  use,  but  the  form,  mark  me. 

Lop.  Form  !   what  do  you  make  of  form  ? 

Bar.  They  will  undo  me ; 
Swear,  as  I  oft  have  done,  and  so  betray  me  : 
I  must  make  fair  way,  and  hereafter1 — [Aside]. — Wife, 
You  are  welcome  home  ;  and  henceforth  take  your  pleasure ; 
Go  when  you  shall  think  fit,  I  will  not  hinder  you ; 
My  eyes  are  open  now,  and  I  see  my  error — 

8  O  monstrum,  informe,  ingens']  A  mutilated  quotation  from  Virgil,  Mn. 
iii.  658. 

1  I  must  make  fair  way,  and  hereafter—]  "  He  meaus  that  he  would  carry 
things  fairly  at  present,  and  revenge  himself  hereafter."     Seward. 
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My  shame,  as  great  as  that,  but  I  must  hide  it ; 
The  whole  conveyance  u  now  I  smell  :  but  basta  v ; 
Another  time  must  serve  [Aside], — You  see  us  friends  now, 
Heartily  friends,  and  no  more  chiding,  gentlemen  ; 
I  have  been  too  foolish,  I  confess. — No  more  words, 
No  more,  sweet  wife. 

Ama.  You  know  my  easy  nature.  [_Exit  into  the  house. 

Bar.  Go,  get  you  in.     You  see  she  has  been  angry  • 
Forbear  her  sight  a  while,  and  time  will  pacify  ; 
And  learn  to  be  more  bold. 

Lean.  I  would  I  could  ! 
I  will  do  all  I  am  able. 

Bar.  Do,  Leandro.  [Exit  Leandro  into  the  house. 

We  will  not  part  but  friends  of  all  hands. 

Lop.  Well  said  ! 
Now  you  are  reasonable,  we  can  look  on  you. 

Bar.   Ye  have  jerkM  me  ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  forgive  ye, 
Forgive  ye  heartily,  and  do  invite  ye 
To-morrow  to  a  breakfast ;  I  make  but  seldom, 
But  now  we  will  be  merry  w. 

Ars.  Now  you  are  friendly, 
Your  doggedness  and  niggardize  flung  from  you, 
And  now  we  will  come  to  you. 

Bar.  Give  me  your  hands,  all : 
You  shall  be  welcome  heartily. 

Lop.  We  will  be, 
For  we  '11  eat  hard. 

Bar.  The  harder,  the  more  welcome  ; 
And,  till  the  morning,  farewell :   I  have  business. 

Mil.  Farewell,  good  bountiful  Bartolus. 

[Exit  Bartolus  into  the  house. 
'Tis  a  brave  wench. 
A  sudden  witty  thief,  and  worth  all  service. 
Go,  we  '11  all  go,  and  crucify  the  lawyer. 


u  conveyance]   "  i.  e.  trick,  artifice,  juggling."     Weber. 

'  basta']  i.  e.  enough, — as  frequently  before  (see  p.  46). 

w  J  make  but  seldom, 

But  now  we  will  be  merry]   "  i.  e.  I  make  merry  but  seldom,  &c."     Weber. 
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Die.  I  "ll  clap  four  tiro  of  teeth  into  my  mouth  more, 
But  I  will  grind  his  substance. 

Ars.  Well,  Leandro, 
Thou  hast  had  a  strange  voyage  ;    but  I  hope 
Thou  rid'st  now  in  safe  harbour. 

Mil.  Let 's  go  drink,  friends, 
And  laugh  aloud  at  all  our  merry  May-games. 

Lop.  A  match,  a  match  !  'twill  whet  our  stomachs  better. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. —  An  apartment  in  the  house  of  Don  Henrique. 


Enter  Violante  and  Servant  x. 

Serv.  Madam,  he  's  come. 

Viol.  'Tis  well.     How  did  he  look 
When  he  knew   from   whom   you   were   sent  ?  was  he  not 

startled  ? 
Or  confident  ?  or  fearful  \ 

Serv.  As  appear'd, 
Like  one  that  knew  his  fortune  at  the  worst, 
And  car'd  not  what  could  follow. 

Viol.  'Tis  the  better. 
Reach  me  a  chair.     So  :  bring  him  in ;  be  careful 
That  none  disturb  us  [Exit  Servant]. — I  will  try  his  temper; 
And,  if  I  find  him  apt  for  my  employments, 
I'll  work  him  to  my  ends  ;  if  not,  I  shall 
Find  other  engines. 

Re-enter  Servant  with  Don  Jamie. 

Serv.  There 's  my  lady. 

Viol.  Leave  us.  [Exit  Servant. 

Jam.   You  sent  for  me  I 

Viol.  I  did  :  and  does  the  favour, 
Your  present  state  consider'd,  and  my  power, 
Deserve  no  greater  ceremony  ? 

x  Servant]  Q,y.  "  Andrea  "  ?  see  p.  426. 
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.hint.  Ceremony  ! 
T  use  to  pay  that  where  I  do  owe  duty  -v, 
Not  to  my  brother's  wife :  I  cannot  fawn  ; 
Tf  you  expect  it  from  me,  you  are  cozen'd  : 
And  so,  farewell. 

Viol.  He  bears  up  still;    I  like  it. —  [Aside. 

Pray  you,  a  word. 

Jam.  Yes  ;  I  will  give  you  hearing 
On  equal  terms,  and  sit  by  you  as  a  friend, 
But  not  stand  as  a  suitor.     Now,  your  pleasure. 

Viol.  You  are  very  bold. 

Jam.  'Tis  fit,  since  you  are  proud  : 
I  was  not  made  to  feed  that  foolish  humour 
With  flattery  and  observance7'. 

Viol.  Yet.  with  your  favour, 
A  little  form,  join'd  with  respect,  to  her 
That  can  add  to  your  wants,  or  free  you  from  'em, 
Nay,  raise  you  to  a  fate  beyond  your  hopes, 
Might  well  become  your  wisdom. 

Jam.  It  would  rather 
Write  me  a  fool,  should  I  but  only  think 
That  any  good  to  me  could  flow  from  you, 
Whom  for  so  many  years  I  have  found  and  prov'd 
My  greatest  enemy.     I  am  still  the  same ; 
My  wants  have  not  transform'd  me  :   I  dare  tell  you, 
To  your  new-cerus'd  face,  what  I  have  spoken 
Freely  behind  your  back,  what  I  think  of  you. 
You  are  the  proudest  thing,  and  have  the  least 
Reason  to  be  so,  that  I  ever  read  of. 
In  stature  you  are  a  giantess ;  and  your  tailor 
Takes  measure  of  you  with  a  Jacob's  staff, 
Or  he  can  never  reach  you  :  this,  by  the  way, 
For  your  large  size.     Now,  in  a  word  or  two, 
To  treat  of  your  complexion  were  decorum  a  : 

y  do  owe  duty]  The  second  folio  has  (and,  perhaps,  for  the  better)  "  owe  a 
duty  "  ;  and  so  Seward. 

z  observance]  See  note,  p.  420. 

a  were  decorum]  i.  e.  were  proper. — Seward,  at  Sympson's  suggestion,  printed 
"  with  decorum  ". 
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You  are  so  far  from  fair,  I  doubt  your  mother 
Was  too  familiar  with  the  Moor  that  serv'd  her. 
Your  limbs  and  features  I  pass  briefly  over, 
As  things  not  worth  description  ;  and  come  roundly 
To  your  soul, — if  you  have  any  ;  for  'tis  doubtful. 

Viol.  I  laugh  at  this.     Proceed. 

Jam.  This  soul  1  speak  of, 
Or  rather  salt  to  keep  this  heap  of  flesh 
From  being  a  walking  stench,  like  a  large  inn, 
Stands  open  for  the  entertainment  of 
All  impious  practices ;  but  there 's  no  corner 
An  honest  thought  can  take  up  :  and,  as  it  were  not 
Sufficient  in  yourself  to  comprehend 
All  wicked  plots,  you  have  taught  the  fool  my  brother, 
By  your  contagion,  almost  to  put  off 
The  nature  of  the  man,  and  turn'd  him  devil, 
Because  he  should  be  like  you  ;  and  I  hope 
You  '11  h  march  to  hell  together.     I  have  spoken  ; 
And,  if  the  limning  you  in  your  true  colours 
Can  make  the  painter  gracious,  I  stand  ready 
For  my  reward  ;  or,  if  my  words  distaste  you, 
I  weigh  it  not,  for,  though  your  grooms  were  ready 
To  cut  my  throat  for 't,  be  assurM  I  cannot 
Use  other  language. 

Viol.  You  think  you  have  said  now 
Like  a  brave  fellow.     In  this  woman's  war 
You  ever  have  been  train'd  ;  spoke  big,  but  sufferM 
Like  a  tame  ass  ;  and,  when  most  spurrM  and  gall'd, 
Were  never  master  of  the  spleen  or  spirit 
That  could  raise  up  the  anger  of  a  man, 
And  force  it  into  action. 

Jam.  Yes,  vile  creature, 
Wert  thou  a  subject  worthy  of  my  sword, 
Or  that  thy  death,  this  moment,  could  call  home 
My  banish' d  hopes,  thou  now  wert  dead  ;  dead,  woman  ! 
But,  being  as  thou  art,  it  is  sufficient 
I  scorn  thee  and  contemn  thee. 

b   You'll]  Both  the  folios  «  Will." 
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Viol.  This  shews  nobly, 
I  must  confess  it :   I  am  taken  with  it ; 
For,  had  you  kneel'd,  and  whin'd,  and  shew'd  a  base 
And  low  dejected  mind,  I  had  despis'd  you. 
This  bravery,  in  your  adverse  fortune,  conquers 
And  does  command  me  ;  and,  upon  the  sudden, 
I  feel  a  kind  of  pity  growing  in  me 
For  your  misfortunes  :  pity,  some  say,  is  the  parent 
Of  future  love  ;  and  I  repent  my  part 
So  far  in  what  you  have  suffer'd,  that  I  could 
(But  you  are  cold)  do  something  to  repair 
What  your  base  brother  (such,  Jamie,  I  think  him) 
Hath  brought  to  ruin. 

Jam.  Ha  ! 

Viol.  Be  not  amaz'd  : 
Our  injuries  are  equal  in  his  bastard  : 
You  are  familiar  with  what  I  groan  for  ; 
And,  though  the  name  of  husband  holds  a  tie 
Beyond  a  brother,  I,  a  poor  weak  woman, 
Am  sensible  and  tender  of  a  wrong, 
And,  to  revenge  it,  would  break  through  all  lets  c 
That  durst  oppose  me. 

Jam.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Viol,   [kissing  him]    By  this  kiss  !   Start  not.     Thus  much, 
as  a  stranger, 
You  may  take  from  me  ;  but,  if  you  were  pleas' d 
I  should  select  you  as  a  bosom  friend, 
I  would  print  'em  thus,  and  thus.  [Kisses  him. 

Jam.  Keep  off ! 

Viol.  Come  near ; 
Nearer  d,  into  the  cabinet  of  my  counsels  : 
Simplicity  and  patience  dwell  with  fools, 
And  let  them  bear  those  burdens  which  wise  men 
Boldly  shake  off :  be  mine,  and  join  with  me  ; 
And,  when  that  I  have  rais'd  you  to  a  fortune, — 

0  lets']  "  i.  e.  hindrances."     Weber. 

'*  Nearer]  "  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Theobald's  marginal  corrections,  which  both 
restores  the  verse  and  heightens  the  sentiment."  Seward. — The  folios  "  Neere" 
and  "Near  ". 
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Do  not  deny  yourself  the  happy  means, — 
You'll  look  on  me  with  more  judicious  eyes, 
And  swear  I  am  most  fair. 

Jam  What  would  this  woman  ? —  \_Aside. 

The  purpose  of  these  words  ?  speak  not  in  riddles  ; 
And,  when  I  understand  what  you  would  counsel, 
My  answer  shall  be  sudden. 
Viol.  Thus,  then,  Jamie  : 
The  objects  of  our  fury  are  the  same ; 
For  young  Ascanio,  whom  you  snake- like  hugg\l 
(Frozen  with  wants  to  death)  in  your  warm  bosom, 
Lives  to  supplant  you  in  your  certain  hopes, 
And  kills  in  me  all  comfort. 
Jam.  Now  'tis  plain  ; 

I  apprehend  you  :  and,  were  he  removM 

Viol.  You  once  again  were  the  undoubted  heir. 
Jam.  'Tis  not  to  be  denied  :   I  was  ice  before, 
But  now  you  have  fiVd  me. 
Viol.  Til  add  fuel  to  it  : 
And,  by  a  nearer  cut,  do  you  but  steer 
As  I  direct  you,  we'll6  bring  our  bark  into 
The  port  of  happiness. 
Jam.  How? 

Viol.  By  Henrique's  death. 
But,  you  '11  say,  he  's  your  brother  :  in  great  fortunes, 
Which  are  epitomes  of  states  and  kingdoms, 
The  politic  brook  no  rivals. 

Jam.  Excellent ! 
For,  sure,  I  think,  out  of  a  scrupulous  fear, 
To  feed  in  expectation,  when  I  may, 
Dispensing  but  a  little  with  my  conscience, 
Come  into  full  possession,  would  not  argue 
One  that  desir'd  to  thrive. 

Viol.  Now  you  speak  like 
A  man  that  knows  the  world. 

Jam.  I  needs  must  learn, 
That  have  so  good  a  tut'ress.     And  what  think  you, 

e  we  7Z]  So  the  second  folio.— Omitted  in  the  first  folio. 
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(Don  Henrique  and  Ascanio  cut  off) 

That  none  may  live  that  shall  desire  to  trace  us 

In  our  black  paths,  if  that  Octavio 

His  foster-father,  and  the  sad  Jacintha 

(Faith,  pity  her,  and  free  her  from  her  sorrows) 

Should  fall  companions  with  'em  ?    When  we  are  red 

With  murder,  let  us  often  bathe  in  blood  ; 

The  colour  will  be  scarlet. 

Viol.  And  that  "s  glorious, 
And  will  protect  the  fact. 

Jam.   Suppose  this  done  : 
If  undiscoverM,  we  may  get  for  money 
(As  that,  you  know,  buys  any  thing  in  Rome) 
A  dispensation. 

Viol.  And  be  married  ? 

Jam.  True. 
Or,  if  it  be  known,  truss  up  our  gold  and  jewels, 
And  fly  to  some  free  state,  and  there  with  scorn — 

Viol.  Laugh  at  the  laws  of  Spain.     Twere  admirable  ! 

Jam.   We  shall  beget  rare  children.     I  am  rapt  with 
The  mere  imagination. 

Viol.  Shall  it  be  done  I 

Jam.  Shall  !  'tis  too  tedious.     Furnish  me  with  means 
To  hire  the  instruments,  and  to  yourself 
Say  it  is  done  already.     I  will  shew  you, 
Ere  the  sun  set,  how  much  you  have  wrought  upon  me  : 
Your  province  is  only f  to  use  some  means 
To  send  my  brother  to  the  grove  that 's  neighbour 
To  the  west  port  of  the  city  ;  leave  the  rest 
To  my  own  practice.     I  have  talk'd  too  long, 
But  now  will  do.     This  kiss,  with  my  confession, 
To  work  a  fell  revenge  a  man  's  a  fool, 
If  not  instructed  in  a  woman's  school.  [Exeunt  severally. 

1  is  only]  Q,y.  "  only  is  "  ? 
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SCENE   II. — A  room  in  the  house  of  Bartolus.     A  table  for 
breakfast,  and  stools  f. 

Enter  Bartolus,  with  AlgazeirsS  and  a  Paritor  ''  in  disguise. 

Bar.  You  are  well  enough  disguisM  :  furnish  the  table  ; 
Make  no  show  what  ye  are,  till  I  discover  ; 
Not  a  soul  knows  ye  here  :  be  quick  and  diligent. 
These  youths  I  have  invited  to  a  breakfast, 

But  what  the  sauce  will  be 1  am  of  opinion 

I  shall  take  off  the  edges  of  their  appetites, 

And  grease  their  gums  for  eating  heartily1 

This  month  or  two  :  they  have  playM  their  prizes  J  with  me, 

And  with  their  several  flurts  they  have  lighted  dangerously k ; 


1  A  table  set  out  for  breakfast,  and  stools]  We  find  on  the  margin  of  the  first 
folio,  a  little  after  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  scene,  a  stage-direction, 
"  A  Table  ready  covered  with  Cloath  Napkins  Salt  Trenchers  and  Bread,"  and, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  that  scene,  another  stage-direction,  "  Dishes  covered 
with  papers  in  each  ready,"  —both,  of  course,  referring  to  the  present  scene. 

«  Algazeirs]  A  corruption  of  Alguazils. — Here,  and  afterwards,  the  Editors 
of  1778  silently  printed  "  Alguazils"  ;  and  so  Weber. 

h  Paritor]  i.  e.  Apparitor. 

'  grease  their  gums  for  eating  heartily']  "  We  have  "here  another  allusion  [see 
vol.  vi.  140]  to  the  common  trick  of  ostlers  to  grease' the  gums  of  horses  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  eating."     Weber. 

J  play'd  their  prizes]  See  note,  vol.  vi.  529  :  equivalent  here  to — played  their 
feats,  pranks. 

k  And  with  their  several  flurts  they  have  lighted  dangerously]  "  Seward  reads, 
'  they  've  lighted  danger '  ;  but  declares  himself  not  satisfied  with  his  own  con- 
jectm'e.  The  last  Editors  [those  of  1778]  retain  the  old  reading,  and  attempt  to 
explain  it  by  supposing  that  'lighted'  means  trifled;  but  they  have  not 
attempted  to  shew  how  the  word  'lighted'  can  bear  that  signification.  The 
present  reading  I  believe  to  be  right.  Bartolus  means  to  say,  that  they  had 
succeeded  in  the  several  flurts,  and  that  to  his  prejudice.  To  light  is  here  used 
in  a  neutral  sense,  and  signifies  to  hit,  or  fall  upon.  The  metaphor  is  taken 
from  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  So,  in  [the  third  sc.  of]  the  second  act  of 
Macbeth,  Malcolm  says— » 

'  This  mm'derous  shaft  that 's  shot 
Has  not  yet  lighted,  and  our  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim.'  "     Mason. 

VOL.    VIII.  I    I 
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But,  sure,  I  shall  be  quit '.  I  hear  'em  coming. 

Go  off,  and  wait  the  bringing-in  your  service, 

And  do  it  handsomely :  you  know  where  to  have  it. 

[Exeunt  Algazeirs  and  Paritor. 

Enter  Milanes,  Arsenio,  Lopez,  and  Diego. 

Welcome,  i1  faith. 

Ars.  That  "s  well  said,  honest  lawyer. 

Lop.  Said  like  a  neighbour. 

Bar.  Welcome,  all ;  all  over  m  ! 
And  let  "s  be  merry. 

Mil.  To  that  end  we  came,  sir  : 
An  hour  of  freedom's  worth  an  age  of  jugglings. 

Die.  I  am  come  too,  sir,  to  specify  my  stomach 
A  poor  retainer  to  your  worship's  bounty. 

Bar.  And  thou  shalt  have  it  fill'd,  my  merry  Diego, 
My  liberal,  and  my  bonny  bounteous  Diego, 
Even  fill'd  till  it  groan  again. 

Die.  Let  it  have  fair  play, 
And,  if  it  founder  then 

Bar.  I  '11  tell  ye,  neighbours  ; 
Though  I  were  angry  yesterday  with  ye  all, 
And  very  angry,  for  methought  ye  bobb'd  me  " — 

Lop.  No,  no,  by  no  means. 

Bar.  No  ;  when  I  consider1  d 
It  was  a  jest,  and  carried  off  so  quaintly, 
It  made  me  merry,  very  merry,  gentlemen  : 
I  do  confess  I  could  not  sleep  to  think  on  't ; 
The  mirth  so  tickled  me,  I  could  not  slumber. 

Lop.  Good  mirth  does  work0  so,  honest  mirth. 
Now,  should  we  have  meant  in  earnest 

Bar.  You  say  true,  neighbour. 

Lop.  It  might  have  bred  such  a  distaste  and  sourness, 

1  quit]   Weber  chose  to  print  "  quiet  "  ! 

m  all  over]  Is  equivalent,  I  believe,  to  the  vulgar  expression — every  bit  of 
ye. — Seward,  at  Sympson's  suggestion,  printed  "all 's  over"  ,  explaining  it  to 
mean  "  all  affronts  are  forgot ". 

"  bobb'd  me]   i.  e.  put  a  trick  upon  me,  fooled  me. 

°  does  work]  Seward  silently  printed  "  does  always  work "  ,•  and  so  the 
Editors  of  1778. 
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Such  fond  °  imaginations  in  your  brains,  sir, 
For  things  thrust  home  in  earnest — 

Bar.  Very  certain ; 
But  I  know  ye  all  for  merry  wags,  and,  ere  long, 
You  shall  know  me  too  in  another  fashion  ; 
Though  ye  're  pamper'd,  ye  shall  bear  part  o'  the  burden. 

Enter  Amaranta  and  Leandro. 
Come,  wife  ;  come,  bid  'em  welcome  ;  come,  my  jewel  : — 
And,  pupil,  you  shall  come  too  ;  ne'er  hang  backward  ; — 
Come,  come,  the  woman's  pleas'd,  her  anger's  over ; 
Come,  be  not  bashful. 

Ama.  What  does  he  prepare  here? 
Sure,  there 's  no  meat  i'  th'  house,  at  least  none  P  dress'd  : 
Does  he  mean  to  mock  'em  ?  or  some  new-bred  crotchet 
Come  o'er  his  brains  ?  I  do  not  like  his  kindness  ; 
But  silence  best  becomes  me.     If  he  mean  foul  play, 
Sure,  they  are  enough  to  right  themselves ;  and  let  'em  ; 
I  '11  sit  by,  so  they  beat  him  not  to  powder.  [Aside. 

Bar.  Bring  in  the  meat  there,  haq  !  —  Sit  down,  dear  neigh- 
bours] ; 
A  little  meat  needs  little  compliment ; 
Sit  down,  I  say. 

Ama.   What  do  you  mean  by  this,  sir  I 

Bar.  Convey  away  their  weapons  handsomely. 

Ama.  You  know  there  's  none  i'  th'  house  to  answer  you, 
But  the  poor  girl ;  you  know  there 's  no  meat  neither. 

Bar.  Peace,  and  be  quiet ;   I  shall  make  you  smoke  else  : 
There  's  men  and  meat  enough. 

Re-enter  Algazeirs  with  covered  dishes,  which  they  place  on  the  table, 
and  Paritor. 

Set  it  down  formally. 

Ama.  T  fear  some  lewd  '  trick,  yet  I  dare  not  speak  on 't. 

[Aside,  and  removes  their  swords. 

Bar.  I  have  no  dainties  for  ye,  gentlemen, 
Nor  loads  of  meat  to  make  the  room  smell  of  'em  : 

°  fond']  i.e.  foolish. 

p  none]  So  the  first  folio. — The  second  folio  "not"  ;  and  so  the  modern  editors. 

i  lia]  The  Editors  of  1778  silently  printed  "  hoa  "  ;  and  so  Weber. 

r  lewd]  i.  e.  wicked,  vile. 

I  I  2 
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Only  a  dish  to  every  man  I  have  dedicated ; 
And,  if  I  have  pleas'd  his  appetite 

Lop.  Oh,  a  capon, 
A  bird  of  grace,  an  H  be  thy  will !   I  honour  it. 

Die.  For  me  some  forty  pound  of  lovely  be«'f, 
Plac'd  in  a  Mediterranean  sea  of  brewiss. 

Bar.  Fall  to,  fall  to,  that  we  may  drink  and  laugh  after. — 
Wait  diligently,  knaves. 

Mil.  [lifting  the  cover']  What  rare  bit 's  this  ? 
An  execution  !  bless  me  ! 

Bar.  Nay,  take  it  to  you, 
There  's  no  avoiding  it ;  'tis  somewhat  tough,  sir, 
But  a  good  stomach  will  endue  f  it  easily  ; 
The  sum  is  but  a  thousand  ducats,  sir. 

Ars.  [lifting  the  cover]  A  capias  from  my  surgeon,  and  my 
silk-man ! 

Bar.  Your  careful  makers u  ;  but  they  have  marr'd  your 
diet. 
Stir  not ;  your  swords  are  gone  ;  there's  no  avoiding  me  ; 
And  these  are  algazeirs  v, — do  you  hear  that  passing-bell  I 

Lop.  [lifting  the  cover]  A  strong  citation  !  bless  me  ! 

s  brads]  See  note,  p,  461. 

I  endue']  i.  e.  digest  (a  common  term  in  falconry).  "  Endew  is  when  a  Hawk 
digesteth  her  meat,  not  only  putting  it  over  from  her  gorge,  hut  also  cleansing  her 
pannell".  Latham's  Faulconry  (E.rplan.  of  Words  of  Art),  1658.  Both  the 
folios  have  "  endure  "  ;  and  so  the  modern  editors.  "  Endue  "  is  the  correction 
of  Mason,  who  confirms  it  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  following  passage  in  Love's 
Pilgrimage,  act  ii.  sc.  2., — 

"  Cheese,  that  would  break  the  teeth  of  a  new  hand-saw, 
I  could  endue  now  like  an  estrich," 

where  both  the  folios  have  "  endure  ". 

II  Your  careful  makers]  "  As  Mr  Sympson  thinks  this  obscure,  it  may  pro- 
bably need  explanation.  The  debauchees,  who,  in  Wit  without  Money,  act  iii. 
sc.l.,  are  said  to  be  daily  mending  like  Dutch  watches,  and  plastering  like  old 
walls,  may  properly  call  their  surgeon  their  maker ;  their  bodies  are  made  up 
by  him,  and  to  him  they  owe  their  present  being.  I  have  myself  heard  one 
boast,  that  his  last  salivation  new-made  him.  It  is  likewise  very  common,  both 
in  Shakespeare  and  our  authors,  to  call  tailors  and  silk-men  the  makers  of  fops. 
Thus  Kent,  in  King  Lear,  tells  the  foppish  steward  that  a  tailor  made  him, 
'lis  a  nervous  expression,  that  seems  to  annihilate  both  the  soul  and  body,  and 
to  allow  no  worth,  or  even  existence,  to  the  fop  but  in  his  clothes."     Seward. 

y  algazeirs]  See  note.  p.  481. 
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Bar.  Out  with  your  beads,  curate, — 
The  devil 's  in  your  dish, — bell,  book,  and  candle  w  ! 

Die.  [lifting  the  cover']  A   warrant  to  appear x  beforo  the 
judges  ! 
I  must  needs  rise,  and  turn  to  the  wall. 

Bar.  You  need  not ; 
Your  fear,  I  hope,  will  make*  you  find  your  breeches. 

All.  We  are  betray'd  ! 

Bar.  Invited  :  do  not  wrong  me. 
Fall  to,  good  guests  ;  you  have  diligent  men  about  ye  ; 
Ye  shall  want  nothing  that  may  persecute  ye  ; 
These  will  not  see  ye  start.     Have  I  now  found  ye? 
Have  I  requited  ye  ?     You  fool'd  the  lawyer, 
And  thought  it  meritorious  to  abuse  him, 
A  thick  ram-headed  knave  ;  you  rid,  you  spurr'd  him, 
And  glorified  your  wits,  the  more  ye  wrong'd  him  : 
Within  this  hour  ye  shall  have  all  your  creditors, 
A  second  dish  of  new  debts,  come  upon  ye, 
And  new  invitements  to  the  whip,  Don  Diego, 
And  excommunications  for  the  learned  curate  ; 
A  masque  of  all  your  Furies  shall  dance  to  ye, 

Ars.  You  dare  not  use  us  thus  2 

Bar.   You  shall  be  bobb'd,  gentlemen. 
Stir,  and,  as  I  have  a  y  life,  ye  go  to  prison, 
To  prison,  without  pity,  instantly  ; 
Before  ye  speak  another  word,  to  prison. 
I  have  a  better  guard  without,  that  waits. — 
Do  you  see  this  man,  Don  Curate  I  'tis  a  paritor, 
That  comes  to  tell  you  a  delightful  story 
Of  an  old  whore  you  have,  and  then  to  teach  you 
What  is  the  penalty.     Laugh  at  me  now,  sir  ! 


w  bell,  book,  and  candle']  Concerning  the  solemn  form  of  excommunication 
by  bell,  book,  and  candle,  used  in  the  Romish  church,  see  Nares's  Gloss.  Hero 
Bai'tolus  bids  Lopez  employ  it  to  drive  away  the  devil. 

x  A  warrant  to  appear  $■<;.]  This  speech  is  given  in  both  the  folios,  and  by 
the  modern  editors,  to  Lopez.  As  Mason  observes,  it  "  evidently  belongs  to 
Diego.  Lopez  had  his  dish  before  in  '  a  strong  citation.'  If  this  speech  also 
belongs  to  Lopez,  Diego,  the  principal  offender,  escapes  unpunished." 

y  a]  Silently  omitted  by  Weber. 
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What  legacy  would  you  bequeathe  me  now, 
(And  pay  it  on  the  nail,)  to  fly  my  fury  ? 

Lop.  Oh,  gentle  sir — 

Bar.  Dost  thou  hope  I  will  bo  gentle. 
Thou  foolish  unconsideratc  curate  ? 

Lop.  Let  me  go,  sir — 

Bar.  I  ll  sec  thee  hang  first. 

Lop.  And,  as  I  am  a  true  vicar 

Hark  in  your  ear,  hark  softly. 

Bar.  No,  no  bribery  ; 
I  '11  have  my  swinge  upon  thee. — Sirrah  rascal, 
You  lenten-chaps  !  you  that  lay  sick,  and  mock'd  me. 
Mock'd  me  abominably,  abus\l  me  lewdly  h, 
I  '11  make  thee  sick  at  heart,  before  I  leave  thee, 
And  groan,  and  die  indeed,  and  be  worth  nothing, 
Not  worth  a  blessing,  nor  a  bell  to  knell  for  thee, 
A  sheet  to  cover  thee,  but  that  thou  steal'dst c, 
Steal'dst  from  the  merchant,  and  the  ring  he  was  buried  with, 
Steal'dst  from  his  grave  :  do  you  smell  me  now  ? 

Die.  Have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Bar.  No  psalm  of  mercy  shall  hold   me    from    hanging 
thee. — 
How  do  ye  like  your  breakfast  I  'tis  but  short,  gentlemen, 
But  sweet  and  healthful. — Your  punishment,  and  yours,  sir, 

[To  Amaranta  and  Leandro. 
For  some  near  reasons  that  concern  my  credit, 
I  will  take  to  myself. 

Ama.  Do,  sir,  and  spare  not : 
I  have  been  too  good  a  wife,  and  too  obedient ; 
But,  since  you  dare  provoke  me  to  be  foolish 

Lean.  She  has,  yes,  and  too  worthy  for  d  your  usage : 
Before  the  world  I  justify  her  c  goodness  ; 

[Draws  his  sword. 

b  leivdly]  i.  e.  wickedly,  vilely. 

c  steal'dst]  Mason's  correction,  who  observes  that  "  Bartolus  is  speaking  of 
past  transactions."  Here,  and  in  the  next  two  lines,  both  the  folios  have 
"stealest  "  ;  and  so  the  modern  editors. 

d  for]  Both  the  folios  "  of  ". 

e  her]  The  Editors  of  1778  chose  to  print  "  your  ;"  and  so  Weber  ! 
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And  turn  that  man,  that  dares  but  taint  her  virtues, 

To  my  sword's  point, — that  lying  man,  that  base  man, — 

Turn  him  but  face  to  face,  that  I  may  know  him  ! 

Bar.  What  have  I  here  \ 

Lean.  A  gentleman,  a  free  man ; 
One  that  made  trial  of  this  lady's  constancy, 
And  found  it  strong  as  fate.     Leave  off  your  fooling  ; 
For,  if  you  follow  this  course,  you  will  be  chronicled 
For  a  devil,  whilst  a  saint  she  is  mention'd. 
You  know  my  name,  indeed  :   I  am  now  no  lawyer. 

Enter  Don  Jamie  and  Assistant f. 

Die.  Some  comfort  now?,  I  hope;  or  else,  would  I   were 
hang'd  up  ! 
And  yet,  the  judge  !  he  makes  me  sweat.  [Aside. 

Bar.   What  news  now  '. 

Jam.   I  will  justify,  upon  my  life  and  credit, 
What  you  have  heard  for  truth,  and  will  make  proof  of. 

Assist.  I  will  be  ready  at  the  appointed  hour  there  : 
And  so,  I  leave  you. 

Bar.  Stay,  I  beseech  your  worship, 
And  do  but  hear  me. 

Jam.  Good  sir,  intend  h  this  business, 
And  let '  this  bawling  fool. — No  more  words,  lawyer, 
And  no  more  angers;  for  I  guess  your  reasons : 
This  gentleman  I  '11  justify  in  all  places, 
And  that  fair  lady's  worth,  let  who  dare  cross  it. 
The  plot  was  cast •>  by  me,  to  make  thee  jealous, 
But  not  to  wrong  your  wife ;  she  is  fair  and  virtuous. 

Die.  Take  us  to  mercy  too,  we  beseech  your  honour  ; 
We  shall  be  justified  the  way  of  all  flesh  else. 

Jam,  No  more  talk,  nor  no  more  dissension,  lawyer  ; 
I  know  your  anger ;  'tis  a  vain  and  slight  one  ; 

f  Assistcinl]  Sec  note,  p.  431. 

s  Die.  Some  comfort  now,  &c]  So  the  second  folio. — The  first  folio  gives  this 
line  to  Leandro. 

h  intend]  i.  e.  attend  to. 

'  let]   i.  e.  stop  (unless  it  means — let  alone,  do  not  mind). 

i  cast]  i.  e.  contrived. 
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For,  if  you  do,  I  '11  lay  your  whole  life  open, 

A  life  that  all  the  world  shall — I  11  bring  witness, 

And  rip  before  a  judge  the  ulcerous  villanies 

You  know  I  know  you,  and  I  can  bring  witness. 

Bar.  Nay,  good  sir,  noble  sir 

Jam.  Be  at  peace,  then,  presently ; 
Immediately  take  honest  and  fair  truce 

With  your  good  wife,  and  shake  hands  with  that  gentleman, — 
H'as  honour"  d  you  too  much, — and  do  it  cheerfully. 

Lop.  Take  us  along,  for  Heaven-sake,  too  ! 

Bar.  I  am  friends — 
There  is  no  remedy ;  I  must  put  up  all, 

And,  like  my  neighbours,  rub  it  out  by  the  shoulders — [Aside. 
And  perfect  friends. — Leandro,  now  I  thank  you, 
And  there 's  my  hand,  I  have  no  more  grudge  to  you  ; 
But  I  am  too  mean  henceforward  for  your  company. 

Lean.  I  shall  not  trouble  you. 

Ars.  We  will  be  friends  too. 

Mil.  Nay,  lawyer,  you  shall  not  fright  us  farther ; 
For  all  your  devils,  we  will  bolt. 

Bar.  I  grant  ye  ; 
The  gentleman's  your  bail,  and  thank  his  coming  : 
Did  not  he  know  me  too  well,  you  should  smart  for  't. 
Go  all  in  peace  ;  but,  when  ye  fool  next,  gentlemen, 
Come  not  to  me  to  breakfast. 

Die.  I'll  be  bak'd  first. 

Bar.  And,  pray  ye,    remember,    when  ye   are   bold    and 
merry, 
The  lawyer's  banquet,  and  the  sauce  he  gave  ye. 

Jam.  Come,  go  along;  I  have  employment  for  you,— 
Employment  for  your  lewd  brains  too,  to  cool  you, — 
For  all,  for  every  one. 

All.  We  are  all  your  servants. 

Die.  All,  all,  for  any  thing.     From  this  day  forward, 
I  '11  hate  all  breakfasts,  and  depend  on  dinners. 

Jam.   I  am  glad  you  come  off  fair. 

Lean.  The  fair  has  blest  me.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III. — A  grove  near  the  west  port  of  the  city. 

Enter  Octavio,  Jacintiia,  and  Ascanio. 

Oct.  This  is  the  place  ;  but  why  we  are  appointed 
By  Don  Jamie  to  stay  here,  is  a  depth 
I  cannot  sound. 

Asc.  Believe't,  he  is  too  noble 
To  purpose  any  thing  but  for  our  good. 
Had  I  assurance  of  a  thousand  lives, 
And  with  them  perpetuity  of  pleasure, 
And  should  lose  all,  if  he  prov'd  only  false, 
Yet  I  durst  run  the  hazard. 

Jac.  'Tis  our  comfort, 
We  cannot  be  more  wretched  than  we  are  ; 
And  death  concludes  all  misery. 

Oct.  Undiscover'd, 
We  must  attend  him. 

Enter  Don  Henrique  and  Don  Jamie. 

Asc.  Our  stay  is  not  long. 
With  him  Don  Henrique  ! 

Jac.  Now  I  fear:  be  silent.         [Retires  with  Oct.  and  Asc. 

Hen.   Why  dost  thou  follow  mo  j 

Jam.  To  save  your  life  ; 
A  plot  is  laid  for  't :  all  my  wrongs  forgot, 
I  have  a  brother's  love. 

Hen.  But l  thy  false  self, 
I  fear  no  enemy. 

Jam.  You  have  no  friend, 
But  what  breathes  in  me.     If  you  move  a  step 
Beyond  this  ground  you  tread  on,  you  are  lost. 

Hen.  'Tis  by  thy  practice'",  then.     I  am  sent  hither 
To  meet  her  that  prefers  my  life  and  safety 
Before  her  own. 

Jam.  That  you  should  be  abus'd  thus 

1  But]  '•' i.  c.  Except."  Weber. 
m  practice]  Sec  note,  p.  262. 
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With  weak  credulity!     She,  for  whose  sake 

You  have  forgot  we  had  one  noble  father, 

Or  that  one  mother  bare  us  ;  for  whoso  love 

You  brake  a  contract  to  which  Heaven  was  witness ; 

To  satisfy  whose  pride  and  wilful  humour 

You  have  exposM  a  sweet  and  hopeful  son 

To  all  the  miseries  that  want  can  bring  him 

(And  such  a  son,  though  you  are  most  obdurate, 

To  give  whom  entertainment  savages 

Would  quit  their  caves  themselves,  to  keep  him  from 

Bleak  cold  and  hunger)  ;   this  dissembling  woman, 

This  idol  whom  you  worship,  all  your  love 

And  service  trod  under  her  feet,  designs  you 

To  fill  a  grave,  or,  dead,  to  lie  a  prey 

For  wolves  and  vultures. 

Hen.  Tis  false.     I  defy  thee, 
And  stand  upon  my  guard. 

Jam.  Alas,  'tis  weak  ! 
Come  on  ! 

Enter,  disguised,  Leandro,  Milanes,  Arsenio,  Bartolus,  Lopez, 
and  Diego,  with  Servants.     They  seize  Don  Henrique. 
Since  you  will  teach  me  to  be  cruel 
By  having  no  faith  in  me,  take  your  fortune. — 
Bring  the  rest  forth,  and  bind  them  fast. 

[They  seize  and  hind  Octavio,  Ascanio,  and  Jacinth  a. 

Oct.  My  lord  ! 

Asc.  In  what  have  we  offended  ? 

Jam.  I  am  deaf; 
And,  following  my  will,  I  do  not  stand 
Accountable  to  reason. — See  her  ring, 
The  first  pledge  of  your  love  and  service  to  her, 
Delivered  as  a  warrant  for  your  death ! 
These  bags  of  gold  you  gave  up  to  her  trust, 
The  use  of  which  you  did  deny  yourself, 
Bestow'd  on  me  (and  with  a  prodigal  hand), 
Whom  she  pick'd  forth  to  be  the  architect 
Of  her  most  bloody  building  !  and  to  fee 
These  instruments,  to  bring  materials 
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To  raise  it  up,  she  bade  me  spare  no  cost, 
And,  as  a  surplusage,  offer1  d  herself 
To  be  at  my  devotion. 

Hen.  Oh,  accurs'd  ! 

Jam.  But  be  incredulous  still ;  think  this  my  plot ; 
Fashion  excuses  to  yourself,  and  swear 
That  she  is  innocent,  that  she  dotes  on  you  ; 
Believe  this  as  a  fearful  dream,  and  that 
You  lie  not  at  my  mercy,  which  in  this 
I  will  shew  only, — she  herself  shall  give 
The  dreadful  sentence,  to  remove  all  scruple 
Who  'tis  that  sends  you  to  the  other  world. 

Enter  Violante. 
Appears  my  Violante  ?  speak,  my  clearest, 
Does  not  the  object  please  you  ? 

Viol.  More  than  if 
All  treasure  that 's  above  the  earth,  with  that 
That  lies  conceal'd  in  both  the  Indian  mines, 
Were  laid  down  at  my  feet.     Oh,  bold  Jamie, 
Thou  only  canst  deserve  me  ! 

Jam.  I  am  forward  ; 
And,  as  you  easily  may  perceive,  I  sleep  not 
On  your  commands. 

Enter  Assistant0  and  Officers. 

Viol.  But  yet  they  live  :  I  lookM 
To  find  them  dead. 

Jam.  That  was  deferr'd,  that  you 
Might  triumph  in  their  misery,  and  have  the  power 
To  say  "  they  are  not."''' 

Viol.  'Twas  well  thought  upon. 
This  kiss,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  my  bed 
This  night,  shall  thank  thee. 

Hen.  Monster ! 

Viol.  You,  sir,  that 
Would  have  me  mother  bastards,  being  unable 

°  Assistant]   See  note,  p.  431. 
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To  honour  mo  with  one  child  of  mine  own  ; 

That  underneath  my  roof  kept  your  cast  strumpet  P, 

And  out  of  my  revenues  would  maintain 

Her  riotous  issue ;  now  you  find  what  'tis 

To  tempt  a  woman.     With  as  little  feeling 

As  I  turn  off  a  slave  that  is  unfit 

To  do  me  service,  or  a  horse  or  dog 

That  have  outliv'd  their  use,  I  shake  thee  off, 

To  make  thy  peace  with  Heaven. 

Hen.  I  do  deserve  this  ; 
And  never  truly  felt  before,  what  sorrow 
Attends  on  wilful  dotage. 

Viol.  For  you,  mistress, 
That  had  the  pleasure  of  his  youth  before  me, 
And  triumpli'd  in  the  fruit  that  you  had  by  him, 
But  that  I  think,  to  have  the  bastard  strangled 
Before  thy  face,  and  thou  with  speed  to  follow 
The  way  he  leads  thee,  is  sufficient  torture, 
I  would  cut  off  thy  nose,  put  out  thine  eyes, 
And  set  my  foot  on  these  bewitching  lips, 
That  had  the  start  of  mine  :  but,  as  thou  art, 
Go  to  the  grave  unpitied. 

Assist.  Who  would  believe 
Such  rage  could  be  in  woman  ?  [Aside. 

Viol.  For  this  fellow, 
He  is  not  worth  my  knowledge. 

Jam.  Let  him  live,  then, 
Since  you  esteem  him  innocent. 

Viol.  No,  Jamie ; 
He  shall  make  up  the  mess.     Now  strike  together, 
And  let  them  fall  so. 

Assist.  Unheard-of  cruelty  ! 
I  can  endure  no  longer. — Seize  on  her  ! 

Viol.  Am  I  betray'd  ?  [They  seize  Viola ntk. 

Is  this  thy  faith,  Jamie  ? 

Jam.  Could  your  desires 

r  That  underneath  my  roof  kept  your  cast  strumpet]  Is  not  this  an  oversight 
el  the  poet  \  In  the  preceding  part  of  the  play  Jacintha  is  represented  as  living 
with  Octavio,  under  pretence  of  being  his  wife. 
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Challenge  performance  of  a  deed  so  horrid  ? 

Or,  though  that  you  had  sold  yourself  to  hell, 

I  should  make  up  the  bargain? — Live,  dear  brother. 

Live  long  and  happy  !   I  forgive  you  freely  : 

To  have  done  you  this  service,  is  to  me 

A  fair  inheritance;  and,  howe'er  harsh  language, 

Call'd  on  by  your  rough  usage,  pass'd  my  lips, 

In  my  heart  I  ever  lovM  you.     All  my  labours 

Were  but  to  shew  how  much  your  love  was  cozen'd, 

When  it  beheld  itself  in  this  false  glass, 

That  did  abuse  you  ;  and  I  am  so  far 

From  envying  young  Ascanio  his  good  fortune, 

That,  if  your  state  q  were  mine,  I  would  adopt  him. 

These  are  the  murderers,  my  noble  friends  ; 

Which,  to  make  trial  of  her  bloody  purpose, 

I  won  to  come  disguis'd  thus. 

Hen.  I  am  too  full 
Of  grief  and  shame  to  speak  :  but  what  I  '11  do, 
Shall  to  the  world  proclaim  my  penitence  ; 
And,  howsoever  I  have  livVl,  I  '11  die 
A  much-chang'd  man. 

Jam.  Were  it  but  possible 
You  could  make  satisfaction  to  this  woman, 
Our  joys  were  perfect. 

Hen.  That 's  my  only  comfort, 
That  it  is  in  my  power  :  I  ne'er  was  married 
To  this  bad  woman,  though  I  doted  on  her, 
But  daily  did  defer  it,  still  expecting 
When  grief  would  kill  Jacintha. 

Assist.  All  is  come  out, 
And  finds  a  fair  success.     Take  her,  Don  Henrique ; 
And  once  again  embrace  your  son. 

Hen.  Most  gladly. 

Assist.  Your  brother  hath  deserv'd  well r. 

Hen.  And  shall  share 
The  moiety  of  my  state. 

'  state]  i.  e.  estate. 

r  well]  So  the  first  folio. — The  second  folio  "  all "  ;  and  so  Seward  and  the 
Editors  of  1778. 
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Assist.  I  have  heard,  advocate, 
What  an  ill  instrument  you  have  been  to  him  : 
From  this  time  strengthen  him  with  honest  counsels, 
As  s  you  '11  deserve  my  pardon. 

Bar.  I  '11  change  my  copy  : 
But  I  am  punish'd,  for  I  fear  I  have  had 
A  smart  blow,  though  unseen. 

Assist.  Curate,  and  sexton, 
I  have  heard  of  you  too  ;  let  me  hear  no  more, 
And  what's  past  is  forgotten.     For  this  woman, 
Though  her  intent  were  bloody,  yet  our  law 
Calls  it  not  death  ;  yet,  that  her  punishment 
May  deter  others  from  such  bad  attempts, 
The  dowry  she  brought  with  her  shall  be  employ'd 
To  build  a  nunnery,  where  she  shall  spend 
The  remnant  of  her  life. 

Viol.  Since  I  have  miss'd  my  ends, 
I  scorn  what  can  fall  on  me. 

Assist.  The  strict  discipline 
Of  the  church  will  teach  you  better  thoughts. — And,  signiors, 
You  that  are  bachelors,  if  you  ever  marry, 
In  Bartolus  you  may  behold,  the  issue 
Of  covetousness  and  jealousy,  and  of  dotage 
And  falsehood  in  Don  Henrique.     Keep  a  mean,  then  ; 
For  be  assur'd,  that  wTeak  man  meets  all  ill, 
That  gives  himself  up  to  a  woman's  will.  [Exeunt. 

s  As]  The  Editors  of  l*7o  chose  to  print  "  And  "  ;  and  so  Weber. 


EPILOGUE, 

The  play  is  done,  yet  our  suit  never  ends, 

Still  when  you  part,  you  would  still  part  our  friends, 

Our  noblest  friends.     If  aught  have  fain  amiss, 

Oh,  let  it  be  sufficient  that  it  is, 

And  you  have  pardon'd  it !      (In  buildings  great, 

All  the  whole  body  cannot  be  so  neat 

But  something  may  be  mended.)     Those  are  fair, 

And  worthy  love,  that  may  destroy,  but  spare. 


END    OF    VOL.    VIII. 
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